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INTRODUCTION 


Religion and Everyday Groupness 


To my loved mother, greatly revered by me; her whom I love with all 
my heart, whose memory is planted in my thought every hour. I am 
looking forward to seeing you, my mother Maria, precious to me. 
It is I, your son Piene, who is greeting you; in the Lord, — greetings. 
This is my prayer every hour to the Father, the God of Truth, that 
he may preserve you healthy in your body, joyful in your soul, and 
firm in your spirit; for all the time that you will spend in this place. 
Also after this place, you may find life in the kingdom for eternity. 


PIENE TO HIS MOTHER MARIA! 


Introduction 


Papyrus letters seem to convey close and personal information, directly from 
the mouth (or the pen) of an ancient author. Piene’s letter to his mother Maria 
accentuates a vivid sense of proximity and similarity. A boy, traveling far away 
from his mother, expresses his affection for her in a most elegant manner. How 
different is he from you and me? 

Intimate as it may feel, this passage may also surprise us, generating feelings 
of cultural distance and alienation. For modern readers, Piene’s words feel over 
the top: too explicit and affectionate. This affectionate tone is but one indica- 
tion of the cultural distance between past and present. The passage derives 
from a fourth-century Coptic letter, written on papyrus and found in a recently 
excavated desert village in the Dakhleh Oasis — a world very different from our 
own. It reminds us that what we expect to read, after sixteen hundred years, is 


1 TAMO MMEPIT ETTAIAIT NTOT TONOY TE+ME MMAC EN TAeHT THPY epe MeCcpriMeye 
XAIT 2N MAMEYE NNO NIM’ CIGAGT ABA) XEINANEY APO TAMEY ETA N[TOT] Mapia anak 
Tle@upe MENE mi[e] TINE APO EN MXAIC XAIPE NNO NIM Tel ME TAGANA Ga MOT INOYTE 
NTHE Ta[p]eqpaic apo epeoy[a]x en me[c]@ua epepeme en TeYyxu ¢[p]eTax[PAIT 2N] 
nenNa Hnoyaig TH[P]q eTep[a]eg Nimfa] MNCa mma an [T]eciIne MION en [T]UNTPPO 
gaal[n]Hee P.Kellis v Copt. 29.1-13 (Piene to Maria) found in House 3, room 6. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


not the same as what Piene’s mother expected to hear from him.? Instead of 
offering direct insight into his emotions, the message is mediated by the rules 
and customs of ancient letter writing. The presence (or absence) of a scribe has 
to be taken into account, as do the epistolary conventions of the era, and the 
question of his mother’s literacy. If she was illiterate, as were most women of 
her time, she may have asked a relative or neighbor to read her son’s letter to 
her. So much for an intimate letter between mother and son. 

As one reads further in Piene’s letter, the religiously marked language stands 
out. Who is he praying to when he addresses the “Father, the God of Truth”? 
Coptic letters from the same period — of which there are only a few — use simi- 
lar polite wishes and prayer formulas, but not these specific words. In fact, the 
“Father, the God of Truth’ is only once referred to in fourth-century letters out- 
side the oasis. The phrase is, however, common in Manichaean cosmological 
and liturgical texts. Along with other indicators, it places Piene and his mother 
in a Manichaean context. Piene’s father, Makarios, addresses his wife and her 
family as “the children of the living race”? Again, this is an uncommon phrase 
with parallels in Manichaean literature. Why was invoking a Manichaean 
transempirical entity known from a long and complex cosmological narrative 
that originated in third-century Mesopotamia relevant in the Egyptian desert? 
How much of this tradition can we safely assume was present in the author’s 
context? Should we consider these Manichaean phrases as casual or strate- 
gic references to a deeply felt religious identity? If so, how did this religious 
group identity affect the lives of Piene and his brother? Did they play with the 
neighbors’ children? Did their mother attend birthday parties in the village, 
or is it more probable that they secluded themselves within a semiclosed reli- 
gious group? 

Seemingly casual references to transempirical beings and the use of extraor- 
dinary self-designators open up another world within and beyond the context 
of everyday life in the Dakhleh Oasis. Sometimes explicitly religious in tone, 
these short references in personal letters provide insight into the daily lives 
of individuals in a fourth-century village. The letters were part of a stunning 
cache of new papyri found in several Roman houses in one of the larger vil- 
lages of the Dakhleh Oasis: Kellis (modern Ismant el-Kharab in the western 
desert of Egypt, roughly 350 km from the Nile). These papyri have been made 
accessible by members of the Dakhleh Oasis Project, the most important for 


2 On contextual factors, such as rhetorical structures and epistolary conventions, see 
R.S. Bagnall, Reading Papyri, Writing Ancient History (London: Routledge, 1995). On the role 
of emotions in ancient letters, see W. Clarysse, “Emotions in Greek Private Papyrus Letters,” 
Ancient Society 47 (2017): 63-86. 

3 NGHpe NTpelTe ETAN? P.Kellis v Copt. 22.5 (Makarios to Maria) found in the same House 3, 
room 6. 


RELIGION AND EVERYDAY GROUPNESS 3 


our purpose being those discovered during Colin Hope’s excavation of Ismant 
el-Kharab. A final synthesized publication has yet to appear, but a series of 
field reports has presented the main finds.* This includes seven volumes with 
critical editions of the extant papyri and ostraca.5 In these texts, we encoun- 
ter individuals and families we call “Manichaeans,” a name they never used 
themselves. Manichaeans were made famous by the polemics of religious and 
imperial authorities in Late Antiquity. They were the religious other, perceived 
as an imminent threat to the Roman state and to an orthodox Christian way of 
life. It was commonplace to describe them as crazy and perverted, and to label 
them as a fifth column of the Persian archenemy. Twentieth-century finds 
that included authentic Manichaean texts in several ancient languages have 
amended heresiological perspectives, even though these texts most often dealt 
only with theological or liturgical issues. Some liturgical documents were found 
at Kellis as well, thereby confirming the Manichaean connection. The most 
striking discovery in the village, however, were the personal letters and busi- 
ness accounts of ordinary Manichaean individuals and families, which offer 
an unprecedented perspective on the Manichaean religion in everyday life.® 

In fact, the Manichaean letters from Kellis are the only extant evidence of 
this type from the Roman era found so far, with the exception of three Greek 
letters, whose Manichaean background became clear after the Kellis finds.’ 


4 Unfortunately, I have not yet seen C.A. Hope and G.E. Bowen, eds., Kellis: A Roman-Period Vil- 
lage in Egypt's Dakhleh Oasis (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2022). The field reports 
initially appeared in the Journal of the Society for the Study of Egyptian Antiquities (JSSEA) 
and continued in the Bulletin of the Australian Centre for Egyptology (BACE). 

5 K.A. Worp, ed., Greek Papyri from Kellis I (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 1995); I. Gardner, ed., Kellis 
Literary Texts: Volume 1 (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 1996); R.S. Bagnall, ed., The Kellis Agricultural 
Account Book (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 1997); I. Gardner, A. Alcock, and W.P. Funk, eds., Coptic 
Documentary Texts from Kellis: Volume 1 (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 1999); K.A. Worp, ed., Greek 
Ostraka from Kellis (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2004); I. Gardner, ed., Kellis Literary Texts: Volume 2 
(Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2007); I. Gardner, A. Alcock, and W.P. Funk, eds., Coptic Documentary 
Texts from Kellis: Volume 2 (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2014). The editions will be cited with the 
abbreviations listed above. 

6 The most recent reflections by the editor of the papyri are found in I. Gardner, “The Coptic 
and Syriac, Christian and Manichaean Texts Recovered from Ismant Al-Kharab: An Update 
on New Discoveries and Significant Research Since First Publication,” in Oasis Papers 9, ed. 
G.E. Bowen and C.A. Hope (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2019), 395-401; I. Gardner, The Founder 
of Manichaeism: Rethinking the Life of Mani (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2020), 
95-105. 

7 P.Oxy. XXXI 2603, LXXIII 4965, and P.Harr. 107. A few fragmentary personal letters from 
Manichaeans are known from eighth/ninth-century Turfan. A. Benkato, “Sogdian Letter 
Fragments in Manichaean Script,’ Studia Iranica 45 (2016): 197-220; W. Sundermann, 
“Eine re-edition zweier manichdisch-soghdischer Briefe,’ in Iranian Languages and Texts 
from Iran and Turan: Ronald E. Emmerick Memorial Volume, ed. M. Macuch, M. Maggi, and 
W. Sundermann (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2007), 403-21; MY. Yoshida, “Manichaean 


4 INTRODUCTION 


The letters from Kellis shed light on the nitty-gritty details and contested 
practicalities of lived religion. Mostly, these new finds supplement existing 
reconstructions of Manichaeism, adding the distinct flavor of a local Egyptian 
setting, but at times, they strongly challenge perspectives from prescriptive 
theological texts and cosmological tractates. This challenging aspect is of piv- 
otal importance to the field of Manichaean Studies, as the papyri from Kellis 
include the oldest datable Manichaean documents, firmly placed in the sec- 
ond half of the fourth century CE. They give us a glimpse into the everyday 
life of Manichaeans at a crucial period in the development of the Manichaean 
religion, before — and contemporaneous with — the systematization of their 
doctrine and its diffusion throughout the ancient world.® 

Religion and the Everyday Life of Manichaeans in Kellis will take a two- 
pronged approach to these papyri. The first is a cultural historical approach 
to the new texts and the daily practices of their authors. With a theoretical 
framework of Everyday Groupness, I will explore where and how ordinary 
Manichaeans practiced their religion in their daily lives, something that could 
hardly be addressed in previous academic studies published before the Kellis 
discoveries. Building on modern sociological theories (on identity and every- 
day practices, individual religious agency, and group-formation) and histori- 
cal approaches (microhistory), this book places ordinary individuals at its 
heart, without omitting the textual or prescriptive perspectives of religious 
specialists. 

The second approach uses the Manichaeans of Kellis to put an academic 
grand narrative about religious transformation to the test. It locates the 
Manichaeans at the heart of the late antique rise of disembedded, group- 
specific religions by zooming in on the everyday construction of a group iden- 
tity, interactions with outsiders, and the existence of a translocal network of 
texts, practices, and ideas. In Kellis, we see a version of Manichaeism built on a 
network structure of itinerant elect and family units. These Manichaean fami- 
lies lived in close proximity to Christians and devotees of Egyptian gods, such as 


Sogdian Letters Discovered in Bazaklik,” Ecole pratique des hautes études, section des sciences 
religieuses 109 (2000): 233-36. 

8 Although the documents are older than the Medinet Madi documents and predate the 
Iranian, Latin, Greek and Chinese documents sometimes by centuries, it remains possible 
to argue that other texts reflect even earlier textual traditions. This is in particularly true 
for some of the texts that have been ascribed to Mani, like the cosmological fragments of 
the Sabuhragan. The Medinet Madi codices have been radiocarbon dated to the end of 
the fourth-, beginning of the fifth century. J.D. BeDuhn and G. Hodgins, “The Date of the 
Manichaean Codices from Medinet Madi, and Its Significance,” in Manichaeism East and 
West, ed. S.N.C. Lieu (Turnhout: Brepols, 2017), 10-28. 
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the local sphinx-shaped Tutu. They were involved in village affairs, connected 
to the Roman administration, engaged in astrological practice, and read the 
famous works of Classical Greek authors. On a microhistorical scale, therefore, 
the situation in Kellis reflects the religious dynamics of the Roman Empire at 
large, illustrating the mechanisms of religious change: instances where a dis- 
tinct religious group seems to emerge, as well as situations in which this con- 
ceptual frame was entirely absent. The occasional nature of articulate religious 
self-identification and behavior within everyday life offers a strong incentive 
against uncritically accepting late antique totalizing religious discourse (of the 
all-or-nothing type) as a reflection of everyday life.’ It also discourages over- 
arching academic narratives that emphasize religious conflict and demarca- 
tion of group-specific religions in Late Antiquity. 

The discovery of Manichaean documents in Kellis facilitates this double 
approach: theological and liturgical documents speak to religious practices, 
while the personal letters and business accounts reveal where and how such 
Manichaean practices and ideas affected everyday life. 


Introducing Manichaeism 


Manichaeism came into being in third-century Mesopotamia, and it spread 
over the Sasanian Empire into the Roman Empire and China, where it con- 
tinued to exist for centuries. The story of its rise and decline spans a long 
period of time and a wide variety of geographical and cultural settings. The 
academic study of these sources started in the eighteenth century, though 
mainly through the lens of the anti-Manichaean polemics of Early Christian 
authors. New watershed discoveries in the twentieth century shifted the focus 
from the heresiology of patristic writers to the Iranian context of Mani and his 
scriptures. As many of these texts were written in various Iranian languages, 
they gave the impression that Manichaeism was in essence an Iranian religion, 
presumably a reform movement within Zoroastrianism.!° Inevitably, however, 
scholars with knowledge of Syriac Christianity began to notice similarities 


9 On the totalizing fiction of narratives and labels, see M.R. Somers, “The Narrative 
Constitution of Identity: A Relational and Network Approach,” Theory and Society 23 
(1994): 610 and 624. 

10 Gardner and Lieu, MTRE, 27. Geo Widengren, for example, repeatedly argued for a 
strong relationship between Manichaean cosmology and Zurvanism. G. Widengren, 
Mani und der Manichdismus (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1961), 48-52. The exis- 
tence and status of Zurvanism is, however, contested. A.F. de Jong, Traditions of the Magi: 
Zoroastrianism in Greek and Latin Literature (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 63-68, 330-38. More 
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between Mani’s teachings and those of Marcion and Bardaisan, which led to an 
emphasis on the Christian nature of Manichaeism." Interpretative transitions 
also followed manuscript discoveries at Turfan, Dunhuang, Medinet Madi, and 
Ismant el-Kharab. These finds fueled the study of Manichaeism throughout 
the twentieth century, both by philologists of various languages (including 
Middle Persian, Parthian, Sogdian, Bactrian, Turkish, and Chinese) and by his- 
torians of religion (whose expertise has tended to include knowledge of Greek, 
Latin, Coptic, and Syriac). In recent years, the center of gravity of Manichaean 
Studies has shifted away from Iranian interpretations (although excellent text 
editions are still produced), as many scholars now consider Manichaeism a 
trajectory of ancient Christianity. 

Named after the founder Mani (known as the Apostle of Light, born on 
April 14, 216 CE), the term Manichaean carries a mixture of ancient and mod- 
ern derogatory connotations. Greek heresiological texts often played with the 
Greek version of the original Syriac title Manichaios, which probably meant 
“my living vessel,” to associate it with paveiç: foolishness.!2 The modern label 
Manichaeism is not as derogatory as its ancient equivalents, but it runs the 
risk of concealing the fragmentary, diverse, and random nature of most of our 
knowledge. As Jason BeDuhn, one of the leading voices in Manichaean Studies, 
points out, by hallowing it with a modern “-ism,’ the Manichaean tradition has 
been “comfortably nested in a web of interpretation that locates Manichaeism 
in its relation to other, better-known dualisms, asceticisms, gnosticisms, mys- 
ticisms, and syncretisms.”!3 The academic interpretations and classifications 
of what we call Manichaeism, therefore, deserve our attention as we aim to 
understand the social dynamics of the Manichaeans of Kellis. 


studies stressing the Iranian background of Manichaeism are listed in J.C. Reeves, Jewish 
Lore in Manichaean Cosmogony (Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 1992), 55. 

11 F.C. Burkitt, The Religion of the Manichees (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1925), 
71-86; C.W. Mitchell, ed., S. Ephraim’s Prose Refutations of Mani, Marcion and Bardaisan 
(London: Williams and Norgate, 1912-21). 

12 J.K. Coyle, “Foreign and Insane: Labelling Manichaeism in the Roman Empire,’ in 
Manichaeism and Its Legacy (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 3-24; J. Tubach and M. Zakeri, “Mani’s 
Name,’ in Augustine and Manichaeism in the Latin West, ed. J. van Oort and O. Wermelinger 
(Leiden: Brill, 2001), 272-86 considers the original title to mean something like “the living, 
or hidden, vessel.’ Shapira proposes to render “The Living Self” D. Shapira, “Manichaios, 
Jywndg Gryw and Other Manichaean Terms and Titles,” in Irano-Judaica IV, ed. S. Shaked 
and A. Netzer (Jerusalem: Yad Ben-Zvi Press, 1999), 122-50; Gardner, The Founder of 
Manichaeism, 31-36. 

13 J.D. BeDuhn, The Manichaean Body in Discipline and Ritual (London: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 2000), x. 
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Most Manichaean texts derive from one of two main clusters: the oldest 
documents stem from fourth- and fifth-century Egypt (Medinet Madi and 
Kellis), while the majority of later texts were found at Turfan and Dunhuang 
(modern China), and date back to the eighth—eleventh centuries.“ Apart from 
these main clusters, authentic Manichaean texts were found in Latin (Tebessa, 
Algeria, 1918), Greek (Cologne Mani Codex, bought in Egypt by the University of 
Cologne in the 1960s), Syriac (mostly in fragments or in citations by Christian 
authors), and Chinese.) These texts supplement descriptions of Manichaeism 
in heresiological texts, which range from Theodor Bar Khoni’s summary of the 
Manichaean myth, to Ibn al-Nadim’s list of Mani’s Epistles, to Augustine’s nasty 
remarks about Manichaean elect farting out supernatural Light.’ With the 
twentieth-century discoveries in hand, it is possible to correct polemical por- 
trayals, understand more of the internal logic of Manichaean discourse, and fill 
in some of the gaps in our reconstructions of Manichaeism.!” 

The Manichaean myth centered on the fate of the Living Soul, who was 
ensnared in the material world. This Living Soul originated from the Father of 


14 W. Sundermann, “Manichaean Literature in Iranian Languages,’ in The Literature of 
Pre-Islamic Iran, ed. R.E. Emmerick and M. Macuch (London: I.B. Tauris, 2008), 197- 
265. Manichaeism flourished during this period and was became the state religion in a 
Uighur kingdom between 762 and 840 CE. In 840 CE the empire was annihilated, but the 
Manichaean presence continued until in the tenth century it was largely been surpassed 
by Buddhism. W. Sundermann, “Manichaeism on the Silk Road: Its Rise, Flourishing and 
Decay,” in Between Rome and China: History, Religion and Material Culture of the Silk Road, 
ed. S.N.C. Lieu and G.B. Mikkelsen (Turnhout: Brepols, 2016), 84-87. For the Medinet Madi 
documents, see C. Schmidt and H.J. Polotsky, Ein Mani-Fund in Ägypten: Orinalschriften 
des Mani und seiner Schiiler (Sonderausgabe aus den Sitzungsberichten der preussi- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. Klasse 1933.1; Berlin: Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, in Kommission bei W. de Gruyter, 1933). A full discussion of the discov- 
ery can be found in J.M. Robinson, The Manichaean Codices of Medinet Madi (Eugene: 
Cascade Books, 2013). Only two sections of a historical codex (presumably the Acts) have 
been published. N.A. Pedersen, “A Manichaean Historical Text,” Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie 
und Epigraphik 119 (1997): 193-201. 

15 S.N.C. Lieu, Manichaeism in Central Asia and China (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 49-54 on the 
discovery of these texts and their earliest translations. For recent discoveries and litera- 
ture, see M. Xiaohe, “Remains of the Religion of Light in Xiapu (#8/fJ) County, Fujian 
Province,” in Mani in Dublin, ed. S.G. Richter, C. Horton, and K. Ohlhafer (Leiden: Brill, 
2015), 228-58. 

16 Reports on breathing, farting, and burping out Light are polemically employed in Augustine, 
Contra Faust. 2.5, 6.6, 20.13, Conf. 3.10.18. It appears as a real topic of soteriological dis- 
course in CMC 81. R. Lane Fox, Augustine: Conversions to Confessions (New York: Basic 
Books, 2015), 121. 


17 Gardner and Lieu, MTRE, 25-45 on the impact of these discoveries on the study 
of Manichaeism. An English translation of some of the Middle Persian, Parthian, 
Sogdian and Turkic texts is found in HJ. Klimkeit, Gnosis at the Silk Road (New York: 
HarperSanFrancisco, 1993). 
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Greatness, who through a series of emanations surrounded himself by Light 
beings acting on his behalf (he himself is praised as hidden and exalted in 
some of the hymns found in Kellis, such as T.Kellis 11 Copt. 1 and P.Kellis 11 
Gr. 92, while P.Kellis vı Gr. 98 contains a prayer praising all the emanations). 
The First Man, one of the beings from the first emanation, descended to wage 
war against the realm of Darkness. He was captured, stripped of his five sons 
(his armor, also perceived as transempirical Light beings), and trapped in 
Darkness. Light beings from the second emanation came to the rescue: they 
awakened him by reminding him of his true destiny and origin (1 Keph. 72 and 
85). In the process, they collaborated with the Third Messenger and other Light 
beings from the third emanation, and fashioned the universe in such a way 
that it — despite its material nature (made from Darkness) — worked toward 
the liberation of the last elements of Light.!8 This cosmological narrative was 
told with variations, but Manichaeans summarized their worldview as the 
“two principles” and the “three times,” which referred to the worlds of Light 
and Darkness and the three temporal stages of the cosmological drama: the 
original state of separation between Light and Darkness, the present moment 
of mixture, and the restoration of Light at the end of times. While there can 
be no doubt that both notions had roots in Zoroastrian cosmology, the story 
also resonated with Christian notions about the cosmos.”° The enchained ele- 
ments of Light received various names: they were called the Living Soul, the 


18 On this positive view of the cosmos, see L. Koenen, “How Dualistic Is Mani’s Dualism?,’ in 
Codex Manichaicus Coloniensis — Atti 2, ed. L. Cirillo (Cozenza: Marra Editore, 1990), 13-24. 

19 I. Colditz, “The Abstract of a Religion or: What Is Manichaeism?,” in Mani in Dublin, ed. 
S.G. Richter, C. Horton, and K. Ohlhafer (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 52-56. The three times and 
two principles are discussed, for example, in CMC 132.u-13, Hom. 7.1-15, 2 PsB. 9.8-1, 
130-1, 1 Keph. 5.27-8, 15.19-20, 16.20—21, 73.28, and more fully in 1 Keph. 55.16-57.32. 
N.A. Pedersen, Studies in the Sermon on the Great War (Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 
1996), 172-76. 

20  Bermejo-Rubio points to structural parallels between the Christian son of God and the 
Manichaean Primal Man. F. Bermejo-Rubio, “Primal Man, Son of God: From Explicit 
to Implicit Christian Elements in Manichaeism,” in Mani in Dublin, ed. S.G. Richter, 
C. Horton, and K. Ohlhafer (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 34—46. Cf. A. Bohlig, “The New Testament 
and the Concept of the Manichaean Myth,” in The New Testament and Gnosis: Essays 
in Honour of Robert McL. Wilson, ed. A.H.B. Logan and A.J.M. Wedderburn (Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1983), 98-9. Similar parallels exist, however, with the Zoroastrian myth 
of the original conflict. J.D. BeDuhn, “The Leap of the Soul,” in Il manicheismo: nuove 
prospettive della ricerca, ed. A. van Tongerloo and L. Cirillo (Turnhout: Brepols, 2005), 
22-25; M. Heuser, “The Manichaean Myth According to Coptic Sources,” in Studies in 
Manichaean Literature and Art, ed. M. Heuser and H.J. Klimkeit (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 3-108; 
M. Hutter, “Manichaeism in Iran,’ in The Wiley-Blackwell Companion to Zoroastrianism, 
ed. M. Stausberg, Y.S.-D. Vevaina, and A. Tessmann (Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2015), 
477-99. 
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Cross of Light, and were also identified as the Suffering Jesus (jesus patibilis, 
lit. vulnerable Jesus): “Jesus that hangs to the tree, Youth, son of the dew, milk 
of all trees, sweetness of the fruits.”2! 

Theologically, Manichaean texts relate a strongly dualistic worldview in 
which transempirical kingdoms of Light and Darkness stood against each 
other in a primordial cosmological battle: a conflict that defined all of real- 
ity. Humankind could participate in this battle through revealed knowledge 
(gnosis) and by following the rules and regulations of the Manichaean church, 
either as members of the elect or as hearers (in Western sources often called 
catechumens). The reciprocal relationship between these two classes of 
Manichaeans stood at the core of their religious life. The ascetic-living elect 
needed the financial and material support of the hearers, because they had 
to keep strict behavioral rules. By following these rules, the elect could purify 
themselves and liberate the transempirical elements of Light trapped inside 
defiling matter (the Living Soul, 1 Keph. 79). Simple acts of agriculture, sex- 
ual immorality, or wine consumption could hurt the Living Soul (1 Keph. 80). 
Therefore, catechumens were expected to bring food for a daily ritual meal as 
alms gifts. Manichaean texts from both the East and West attest to the wide- 
spread practice and alimentary logic of this meal, which was considered to 
contribute not only to the liberation of Light, but also to individual salvation.2? 
In the Kellis papyri, we witness the catechumens and elect in action, allowing 
us to examine how Manichaean regulations were put into practice. 


21 [tac erage ange: [n]noy na@Hpe NTioTe: [M]epoTe NNGHN THPOY’ [TA] 
a6 NNKapmoc. 2 PsB. 155.24-27. Cf. 2 PsB. 121.32. A full discussion of this Jesus figure is 
found in the published edition of E. Rose’s 1937 Marburg dissertation. Die manichdische 
Christologie (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1979), 89-116. A key question in subsequent 
research has been to what extent the Manichaeans identified the various Jesus fig- 
ures with each other. Majella Franzmann considers the vulnerable Jesus as a not fully 
developed side-figure, equivalent to the Living while simultaneously arguing for the 
essential unity of the other Manichaean Jesus figures. Jesus in the Manichaean Writings 
(London: T&T Clark, 2003), 131-139. Jason BeDuhn points out that we see “the figure of 
Jesus expanding and contracting in its roles,’ depending on the cultural environment. 
“The Manichaean Jesus,” in Alternative Christs, ed. O. Hammer (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2009), 53. Despite such cultural specific variation, Jesus remains a key 
figure associated with the imprisoned supernatural Light (for example in the Chinese 
Manichaean Hymnscroll, 252-4). 

22 H.C. Puech, “Liturgie et pratiques rituelles dans le manichéisme (Collège de France, 1952- 
1972),” in Sur le manichéisme et autres essais (Paris: Flammarion, 1979), 235-394; BeDuhn, 
Manichaean Body; N.A. Pedersen, “Holy Meals and Eucharist in Manichaean Sources: 
Their Relation to Christian Traditions,’ in The Eucharist - Its Origins and Contexts, ed. 
D. Hellholm and D. Sanger (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2017), 1267-97. 
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The diffusion of the Manichaean tradition is often associated with the cen- 
tral role of books. Mani was remembered as the author of his own set of sacred 
scriptures (canonized as either a Pentateuch or Heptateuch), which included 
the Living Gospel, the Treasure of Life, the Treatise (Pragmateia), the Book of 
Mysteries, the Book of Giants, the Epistles, and the Psalms and Prayers.23 With 
these books, he was said to have restored Jesus’s wisdom (2 PsB. 224, 12.31). 
Not only did he write his words of wisdom; he also depicted them in his 
Picturebook.2+ Unfortunately, few of these canonical works survived, apart 
from brief citations in other ancient texts. Although Manichaeans claimed 
that Mani was a prolific writer, modern scholars depend largely on texts writ- 
ten by his disciples. Among the works of the first generations of disciples are 
collections of Mani’s sayings and lectures, which were subsequently circu- 
lated in sermons, hagiographical stories, and question-and-answer literature 
(known as Kephatlaia: chapters). The two Kephalaia books are of importance 
because of their systematized character and sheer size (both volumes held 
about five hundred pages, slightly less than the Manichaean Psalmbook, but 
still constituting the second largest papyrus codex of the ancient world).?5 
Manichaean kephalaia were known as a genre as early as the 340s CE, and sev- 
eral Iranian texts contain traces of hagiographical homilies that correspond 


23 For a systematical interpretation, see NJ. Baker-Brian, Manichaeism: An Ancient Faith 
Rediscovered (London: T&T Clark, 2011), 67. The various lists differ. Compare the fol- 
lowing with the list in the introduction of the Kephalaia: The Gospel, the Treasure of 
Life, the Pragmateia, the Book of the Mysteries, the Book on the Giants, the Epistles, the 
Psalms and the Prayers, his Image (Hom. 25.2-5). The Living Gospel, the Treasure of 
Life, the Pragmateia, the Book of Mysteries, the Writing of the Giants (last three listed 
as one single gift), the Epistles (1 Keph 148, 355.4-25). The Great Gospel, the Treasure 
of Life (Thesaurus), Pragmateia, Book of Mysteries, Book of Giants, Book of his letters 
(2 PsB. 46.21-31, on page 47 it includes the two Psalms and his Prayers). M. Krause, “Die 
Aussagen von Sarakoton-Psalm 2 (Man. Ps. Book 139,52-140,17) über die heiligen Schrifter 
der Manichier,’ in Gnosisforschung und Religionsgeschichte: Festschrift für Kurt Rudolph 
zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. H. Preifler and H. Seiwert (Marburg: Diagonal-Verlsag, 1994), 136- 
41. The concept of a canon is suitable only in so far it designates lists of Mani’s writings 
that carried a certain authority. N.A. Pedersen et al., The Old Testament in Manichaean 
Tradition: The Sources in Syriac, Greek, Coptic, Middle Persian, Parthian, Sogdian, New 
Persian, and Arabic (Turnhout: Brepols, 2017), xii. 

24 Z. Gulacsi, Mani’s Pictures: The Didactic Images of the Manichaeans from Sasanian 
Mesopotamia to Uygur Central Asia and Tang-Ming China (Leiden: Brill, 2015). In gen- 
eral on textuality in Ancient Christianities, see G.G. Stroumsa, The Scriptural Universe 
of Ancient Christianity (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2016). A comparative 
perspective on canon formation and religious networks is pursued in P. Dilley, “Religious 
Intercrossing in Late Antique Eurasia: Loss, Corruption, and Canon Formation,’ Journal of 
World History 24, no. 1 (2013): 25-70. 

25 T. Pettipiece, Pentadic Redaction in the Manichaean Kephalaia (Leiden: Brill, 2009). 
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to Coptic kephalaia.”® If the kephalaia texts date back to the late third or early 
fourth century, they may have belonged to an earlier body of work that was 
collected and redacted into the two volumes found at Medinet Madi: the 
Kephatlaia of the Teacher and the Kephataia of the Wisdom of my Lord Mani. 
Other Coptic texts found at Medinet Madi included the Psalmbook, Synaxeis 
codex, the historical Acts codex, a codex with Homilies, and Mani’s Epistles.2” 
These theological and cosmological codices have defined our understand- 
ing of Egyptian Manichaeism, and they remain pivotal in any examination of 
Manichaean belief and practice. 

Manichaeism spread over the entire ancient world. Manichaean historical 
narratives inform us about the heroes of the first generation of missionaries: 
Mani’s successor Sisinnios, Mar Adda and Pattek, who traveled to the Eastern 
Roman Empire, and Mar Ammo, who preached in Parthia and Central Asia. 
While it is difficult to establish the historicity of such accounts, the wide diffu- 
sion of Manichaean texts suggests groundbreaking success from the third cen- 
tury onwards.?8 Manichaeism flourished in Central Asia, where it even became 


26 On the early date of the Kephalaia, see I. Gardner, “Towards an Understanding of Mani’s 
Religious Development and the Archaeology of Manichaean Identity,’ in Religion and 
Retributive Logic: Essays in Honour of Professor Garry W. Trompf, ed. C.M. Cusack and C.H. 
Hartney (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 148n4. The Kephalaia is mentioned in Hom. 18.6 and the 
Acta Archelai. On the early fourth-century date of the latter, see S.N.C. Lieu, Manichaeism 
in Mesopotamia and the Roman East (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 135-40. The Iranian “Kephalaia” 
are generally of late date. They correspond to the Coptic texts in content and enumera- 
tive structure, but the two texts are never in agreement more closely. Sundermann, 
“Manichaean Literature in Iranian Languages,” 224-27; W. Sundermann, “Iranische 
Kephalaiatexte?” in Studia Manichaica II, ed. G. Wießner and H.J. Klimkeit (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1992), 305-18. 

27 L Gardner, ed., The Kephalaia of the Teacher (Leiden: Brill, 1995), xxiv calls it an “evolv- 
ing and fluid discourse.” See also, I. Gardner, “Kephalaia,’ in Encyclopedia Iranica, 
ed. E. Yarshater (2018). Available at http://www.iranicaonline.org/articles/kephalaia 
(accessed on 20 December 2020). The parallels between the Chinese Traité and the 
Kephalaia point toward Iranian Kephalaia traditions. Lieu, Manichaeism in Central 
Asia and China, 59-75. Funk argues that a single author or compiler was responsible 
for the final Medinet Madi versions. W.P. Funk, “The Reconstruction of the Manichaean 
Kephalaia,’ in Emerging from Darkness: Studies in the Recovery of Manichaean Sources, ed. 
P. Mirecki, J. BeDuhn (Leiden, 1997), 154. Most recently, the reflections on the forthcom- 
ing edition of the Dublin Kephalaia (2 Keph.) have offered new thoughts on the evolving 
collection of Kephataia traditions in relation to the coherence of a Manichaean tradition. 
P. Dilley, “Mani’s Wisdom at the Court of the Persian Kings: The Genre and Context of 
the Chester Beatty Kephalaia,” in Mani at the Court of the Persian Kings, ed. I. Gardner, 
J.D. BeDuhn, and P. Dilley (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 15-51; J.D. BeDuhn, “Parallels between 
Coptic and Iranian Kephalaia: Goundesh and the King of Touran,” in Mani at the Court of 
the Persian Kings, ed. I. Gardner, J.D. BeDuhn, and P. Dilley (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 52-74. 

28 Pivotal are the historical studies by W. Sundermann, “Studien zur kirchengeschichtli- 
chen Literatur der iranischen Manichäer I,” Altorientalische Forschungen 13, no. 1 (1986): 
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the state religion of the Uighurs in the eighth and ninth century. In China, the 
veneration of “Mani the Buddha of Light” seems to have continued for cen- 
turies. A UNESCO-sponsored project looked into a temple near Quanzhou 
(Zayton, in the Fujian province), and even found indications of the continua- 
tion of a highly Buddhaized Manichaeism in recent religious practices of some 
South-Chinese villagers.?9 Despite its initial success, Manichaeism gradually 
disappeared from the Roman Empire during the fifth and sixth centuries, due 
to a combination of persecution, historical and social change, and internal dif- 
ferentiation. It already becomes more difficult to trace Manichaeans in Egypt 
during the period after the village of Kellis was abandoned. 

Kellis and Quanzhou are two villages at the extreme ends of the ancient 
world, divided by centuries of history and a vast geographical distance. 
Including them both within the history of Manichaeism underlines the pivotal 
questions behind this book: What is Manichaeism? How was a Manichaean life 
lived by ordinary people in their specific localities? 


Manichaeans and the Transformation of Religion in Late Antiquity 


Religion and the Everyday Life of Manichaeans in Kellis will show how the Kellis 
papyri challenge one prevailing model of religious change in Late Antiquity. It 
questions the characterization of Manichaeism as a “total religion” with sec- 
tarian characteristics, and instead focuses on the flexibility of local religious 
practice and the haphazard visibility of religious identities in daily life; the 
interactions beyond dualistic representations of light and darkness.3° 


40-92; W. Sundermann, “Studien zur kirchengeschichtlichen Literatur der iranischen 
Manichéer II,” Altorientalische Forschungen 13, no. 2 (1986): 239-317; W. Sundermann, 
“Studien zur kirchengeschichtlichen Literatur der iranischen Manichäer II,” Altorien- 
talische Forschungen 14, no. 1 (1987): 47-107. More recent are S.N.C. Lieu, Manichaeism 
in the Later Roman Empire and Medieval China, and ed. (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1992); 
Lieu, Manichaeism in Mesopotamia; I. Gardner and S.N.C. Lieu, “From Narmouthis (Medi- 
net Madi) to Kellis (Ismant el-Kharab): Manichaean Documents from Roman Egypt,” 
Journal of Roman Studies 86 (1996): 146-69. Various theories about the introduction of 
Manichaeism into Egypt are discussed in the second chapter of J.A. van den Berg, Biblical 
Argument in Manichaean Missionary Practice (Leiden: Brill, 2010). 

29 This was even announced as the discovery of a “living Mani cult” in M. Franzmann, 
I. Gardner, and S.N.C. Lieu, “A Living Mani Cult in the Twenty-First Century,” Rivista di 
storia e letteratura religiosa 41 (2005): vii—xi. See the contributions in the final report, 
S.N.C. Lieu, ed., Medieval Christian and Manichaean Remains from Quanzhou (Zayton) 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2012). 

30 The phrase “total religion,” usually designating religion(s) that exert hegemonic claims 
over all other cultural spheres, is used in Gardner and Lieu, MTRE, 9. 
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Religious change in Late Antiquity is frequently characterized as a fun- 
damental transition from localized community religions to disembedded, 
group-specific religions. Jan Assmann uses the phrases primary and secondary 
religion to designate this transition, and Jonathan Z. Smith speaks of locative 
and utopian religion to discern fundamentally different orientations.*! In most 
of these binary classifications, ancient religions are the primary mode of religi- 
osity, organized within pre-existing social formations such as the family or the 
city. The newer types of religions that arose — or became more widespread — 
during Late Antiquity were less strongly tied to local environments, frequently 
more mobile, and they presented universal and utopian claims aimed at the 
renewal and transformation of the entire cosmos (sometimes even in strong 
opposition to the societal and political status quo).3? Recent elaborations have 
suggested that “wtopianism and locativism are better seen as two tendencies” 
within religions, much like the tension between modern globalization of reli- 
gion and its localization in a wide variety of contexts.33 Assmann’s designa- 
tion of this new type of religion as “secondary” focusses on the emergence of a 
true-false doctrinal distinction as a defining principle in the crystallization of 
distinct religious groups.** Belief in a black and white truth paved the way for 


31 J. Assmann, The Price of Monotheism (Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 2009); 
J.Z. Smith, Map Is Not Territory (Leiden: Brill, 1978), xiii—xiv; J.Z. Smith, “Native Cults in the 
Hellenistic Period,’ History of Religions u, no. 2 (1971): 236-49. Another binary classifica- 
tion is Bruce Lincoln’s ancient and postancient religion. B. Lincoln, “Epilogue,” in Religions 
of the Ancient World: A Guide, ed. S.I. Johnston (Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 2004), 665. 

32 Roman religion has been described as embedded because “the whole of the political and 
constitutional system was conducted within an elaborate network of religious ceremonial 
and regulation.” M. Beard, J. North, and S. Price, Religions of Rome (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1998), 43; For a critique on this model see B. Nongbri, “Dislodging 
‘Embedded’ Religion: A Brief Note on a Scholarly Trope,” Numen 55, no. 4 (2008): 440-60. 
More recent studies on Greco-Roman religion share a critical stance toward the “polis- 
religion” model that has dominated the field since the 1980s. J. Kindt, “Polis Religion — A 
Critical Appreciation,’ Kernos 22 (2009): 9-34; J. Kindt, “Personal Religion: A Productive 
Category for the Study of Ancient Greek Religion?,” Journal of Hellenic Studies 135 (2015): 
35-50; J. Riipke, “Individuals and Networks,’ in Panthée: Religious Transformations in the 
Graeco-Roman Empire, ed. L. Bricault and C. Bonnet (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 261-77. 

33 G. Woolf, “Empires, Diasporas and the Emergence of Religions,’ in Christianity in 
the Second Century: Themes and Developments, ed. J.C. Paget and J. Lieu (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2017), 29. Literature related to the globalisation and local- 
ization of religion in the ancient world is found in G.S. Gasparro, “The Globalisation and 
Localisation of Religion: From Hellenism to Late Antiquity. Assessing a Category in the 
History of Religions,” in Hellenisation, Empire and Globalisation: Lessons from Antiquity, 
ed. L.H. Martin and P. Pachis (Thessaloniki: Vanias, 2004), 41-83. 

34 Assmann, The Price of Monotheism, 1-2. 
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religiously demarcated groups with their totalizing claims. Becoming part of 
these new religions was perceived as an individual choice of conversion, mak- 
ing membership optional, but also directly tied to group-specific behavioral 
expectations.°5 

Manichaeism seems to fit the bill perfectly. Manichaean historical and 
hagiographical texts present a highly self-conscious image of the Manichaean 
church as a distinct social entity, superior to all preceding regional religions. A 
fifth-century Coptic text, also known in a Middle Persian version, systematizes 
this sentiment of superiority with a list of ten ways in which the Manichaean 
“church” surpassed all other “churches” (ekKAucia). In this text, Manichaeans 
praise their founder Mani: “you have opened our eyes, that this church sur- 
passes by its primacy over the first [or: previous] churches.”?6 They locate the 
source of this superiority in Mani’s accumulation of wisdom, the strength of the 
Manichaean church under persecution, and its universal appeal (1 Keph. 151). 
Specifically, the text claims: 


The writings and the wisdom and the revelations and the parables and the 
psalms of all the first churches have been collected in every place. They 
have come down to my [Mani’s] church. They have added to the wisdom 
that I have revealed, the way water might add to water and become many 
waters. Again, this also is the way that the ancient books have added to 
my writings, and have become great wisdom. 

1 Keph. 151 372.11-18 


35 A.F. de Jong, “Waar het vuur niet dooft: Joodse en Christelijke gemeenschappen in het 
Sasanidenrijk,’ Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift 70, no. 3 (2016): 177; Woolf, “Empires, 
Diasporas and the Emergence of Religions,’ 30-38; J. North, “The Development of 
Religious Pluralism,’ in The Jews among Pagans and Christians, ed. J. Lieu, J. North, and 
T. Rajak (London: Routledge, 1992), 178. 

36  [.] AKTOYIETN aBar xe TeKKAHCla OY[a]TBE Ne[OYaiT]c napa Napr NNEKKAHCIA 
1 Keph. 151, 375.u1-12, translation by Gardner in Gardner and Lieu, MTRE, no. 91. The most 
complete version of this list is found in Coptic (1 Keph. 151), but it has also been transmit- 
ted in a Middle Persian version, which suggests that an earlier version goes back to the 
third century. D. Durkin-Meisterernst, “Wie persisch war der Manichaismus in Ägypten? 
Wie agyptisch ist er geworden?,” in Ägypten und sein Umfeld in der Spätantike, ed. F. Feder 
and A. Lohwasser (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2013), 217. For the Middle Persian ver- 
sion, see the translation and discussion in Gardner and Lieu, MTRE, 109-10; S.N.C. Lieu, 
“My Church Is Superior ...’ Mani’s Missionary Statement in Coptic and Middle Persian,” 
in Coptica — Gnostica - Manichaica: Mélanges offerts a Wolf-Peter Funk, ed. P.H. Poirier 
and L. Painchaud (Leuven: Peeters, 2005), 519-27; M. Brand, “Ten Steps to Superiority: 
Manichaean Historical Reasoning and the Formation of a New Religion,” in Claiming 
History in Religious Conflicts, ed. A. Brändli and K. Heyden (Basel: Schwabe Verlag, 2021), 
11-141. 
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This self-representation of the Manichaean church as a social entity 
organized around religious wisdom in books and in competition with other 
“churches” is telling. It shows how Manichaeans conceptualized themselves 
within a system of distinctly organized communities in particular parts of the 
world, and were guided by the written revelations of founder figures.” The 
Manichaean usage of terms such as “cayec” (community), “Aorma” (sect), 
and “exkaAucla” (church) reflects a self-understanding that corresponds with 
emerging group-specific religions in Late Antiquity.3® 

About fifty years ago, Peter Brown argued that to “favour the Manichees 
meant favouring a group. This group had a distinctive and complex struc- 
ture. Because of this structure, the Manichaean group impinged on the soci- 
ety around it in a distinctive way; and this structure, in turn exposed it to 
distinctive pressures from its Roman environment.’39 As Brown continues 
to assert, Manichaeism’s success was based on the organizational structure 
with communities of hearers who were mostly “indistinguishable from their 


37 In2Keph. 422.28—423.12, the same perspective was applied to other religions. J.D. BeDuhn, 
“Mani and the Crystallization of the Concept of ‘Religion’ in Third Century Iran,” in Mani 
at the Court of the Persian Kings, ed. I. Gardner, J.D. BeDuhn, and P. Dilley (Leiden: Brill, 
2015), 268. Although he was never mentioned, the Syriac Christian author Tatian feeds 
into the same milieu, making similar innovative steps as Mani. J. Léssl, “The Religious 
Innovator Tatian: A Precursor of Mani in Syrian Christianity?,’ in Manichaeism and Early 
Christianity, ed. J. van Oort (Leiden: Brill, 2021), 1-23. 

38 In fact, BeDuhn argues that they were among the first to think of themselves — and oth- 
ers — in terms of religiously demarcated groups. There are, however, good reasons to con- 
sider the Zoroastrian self-representation as an earlier example of specifically religious 
group identifications. Kerdir’s inscription explicitly designates the groups of conquered 
people in religious terms, and I am not convinced by Nongbri’s argument about the 
broader semantic meaning of the Middle Persian “dén”. Nongbri, Before Religion, 69-70. 
BeDuhn is more accommodating toward Kerdir’s inscription, but states that “Mani did 
more than refer to or describe this plurality; he made it the subject of a theory”. BeDuhn, 
“Crystallization of the Concept of ‘Religion,’ 266. Cf. K. Rezania, “Religion’ in Late Antique 
Zoroastrianism and Manichaeism: Developing a Term in Counterpoint,” Entangled 
Religions 1n, no. 1 (2020): 71-74; NJ. Baker-Brian, “A New Religion? The Emergence of 
Manichaeism in Late Antiquity,’ in A Companion to Religion in Late Antiquity, ed. J. Léssl 
and NJ. Baker-Brian (Malden: Wiley Blackwell, 2018), 319-343; C. Markschies, “Globalized 
History of Religions in Late Antiquity? The Problem of Comparative Studies and the 
Example of Manichaeism,” in Comparative Studies in the Humanities, ed. G.G. Stroumsa 
(Jerusalem: The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 2018), 173-194. On the wan- 
ing of the negative evaluation of “novelty,” see A.K. Petersen, “Between Old and New: The 
Problem of Acculturation Illustrated by the Early Christian Use of the Phoenix Motif,” 
in Jerusalem, Alexandria, Rome: Studies in Ancient Cultural Interaction in Honour of 
A. Hilhorst, ed. F.G. Martinez and G.P. Luttikhuizen (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 147-64. 

39 P. Brown, “The Diffusion of Manichaeism in the Roman Empire,” Journal of Roman Studies 
59, No. 1 (1969): 99. 
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environment” and sheltered the “vagrant” and “studiously ill-kempt” elect 
living ascetic lives.4° Much has changed in the study of Manichaeans in the 
last fifty years, but the emphasis on the group structure of Manichaeism has 
remained. The presence of a Manichaean teacher in the Kellis documents (e.g. 
P.Kellis v Copt. 20) has been interpreted in reference to previous accounts of 
a pyramid-shaped church hierarchy, leading the editors to suggest, “it would 
appear that the Kellis community had a direct link to (conceivably) the fore- 
most Manichaean leader in Egypt at the time.’*! Reflecting on Augustine’s life 
and the new sources from Kellis, Peter Brown continues to stress the strong 
group identity of Manichaeans: their deep sense of intimate friendship and 
the “intense experience of bonding in one of the most starkly countercultural 
groups in the Latin West.”42 Manichaeism’s group structure, others argue, influ- 
enced Augustine’s sense of “elitism,” which remained influential even after his 
conversion to Nicene Christianity.*? To become Manichaean, according to 
these reconstructions, was to become part of a well-defined and demanding 
religious group: a religion par excellence. 


40 Brown, “The Diffusion of Manichaeism,” 99. 

41 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 75. 

42 Interestingly, Brown already described Manichaeism as a strong current of new spiritual 
Christianity in his biography of Augustine, P. Brown, Augustine of Hippo (London: Faber & 
Faber, 1967), 43-44; P. Brown, Through the Eye of a Needle (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2012), 159; P. Brown, Treasure in Heaven: The Holy Poor in Early Christianity 
(Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 2016), 43-50. 

43 J.D. BeDuhn, Augustine’s Manichaean Dilemma 1: Conversion and Apostasy, 373-388 C.E. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2010), 35. On a related note, Johannes van 
Oort summarizes how Manichaeism “became a feared competitor of the official Christian 
Church both in the Roman Empire and elsewhere. Its firm organization guaranteed a 
strong unity. Thanks to its organization and a system of teachings that could easily be 
accommodated, Manichaeism was already within Greco-Roman antiquity a success”. 
J. van Oort, “Mani and Manichaeism: A General Introduction,” in Mani and Augustine 
(Leiden: Brill, 2020), 9. 

44 In fact, Jonathan Z. Smith has called Manichaeism “perhaps the first, self-conscious 
‘world’ religion,” a label that has found wide following. J.Z. Smith, “A Matter of Class: 
Taxonomies of Religion,” Harvard Theological Review 89 (1996): 387-403. Reprinted in 
J.Z. Smith, Relating Religion: Essays in the Study of Religion (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 2004). Wilfred Cantwell Smith credited Mani with “deliberately estab- 
lishing a religion.” W.C. Smith, The Meaning and End of Religion: A New Approach to the 
Religious Traditions of Mankind. Reprint. ed. (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991 [1962]), 93; and 
Guy Stroumsa described the Cologne Mani Codex as offering “a glimpse at the very pas- 
sage from sect to world religion.’ G.G. Stroumsa, Hidden Wisdom: Esoteric Traditions and 
the Roots of Christian Mysticism (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 64. 
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Classifying Manichaeans 

Before I highlight some of the problems with this group-based approach to 
Manichaeism, two sensitive academic classifications deserve attention. The 
first process of classification involves speaking of Manichaeism as a religion; 
a growing number of contemporary scholars question the concept of religion 
for antiquity.4° The second process of classification involves the inclusion of 
Manichaeans in the broad category of ancient Christianity (sometimes spelled 
in the plural: Christianities). The limited — but not unsubstantial — evidence 
for Christian institutions in Kellis, as well as the heavily Christian tone of some 
of the personal letters, has sparked characterizations of the Manichaeans of 
Kellis as “the Christians in the Dakhleh Oasis.’4° This designation, in turn, 
has affected scholarly understanding of Manichaeism as a religion. Should 
we understand Manichaeism as a type of Christianity or as a new religion?” 
My take on the classification of Manichaeism is substantive and pragmatic: 
I believe that we should treat Manichaeism as a religion, and that it should be 
distinguished (but not separated) from ancient Christianity. 

The concept of religion has been subject to deconstruction and controversy 
over the last couple of decades, to the extent that some specialists in the study 
of religion would rather abandon the concept than continue to use it as an 
explanatory category, especially for premodern societies.*® Religion, these 
scholars argue, is conceptually tied to the early modern world and tainted by 
imperialism, colonialism, and European polemics between Protestants and 


45 Russell McCutcheon, for example, states that, “by means of such classifications, we may 
very well be actively presenting back to ourselves the taxonomies that help to estab- 
lish our own contingent and inevitably provincial social world as if their components 
were self-evident, natural, universal, and necessary.’ R.T. McCutcheon, The Discipline of 
Religion: Structure, Meaning, Rhetoric (London: Routledge, 2003), 255. 

46 Lieu, “Self-Identity of the Manichaeans,” 224 (his emphasis). 

47 Brent Nongbri argues that the close affiliation between Manichaeans and Christians 
implies that it is difficult to regard Manichaeism a distinct religion. Nongbri, Before 
Religion, 66-72. His argument hinges on the purported Christian self-identification of 
Manichaeans, but he concludes that “groups of Manichaeans were different entities in 
different contexts to different observers” (72). 

48 T. Fitzgerald, “A Critique of ‘Religion’ as a Cross-Cultural Category,” Method & Theory 
in the Study of Religion 9, no. 2 (1997): 91-110. An overview of the literature is given in 
R.T. McCutcheon, “The Category ‘Religion’ in Recent Publications: A Critical Survey,” 
Numen 42, no. 3 (1995): 284-309; R.T. McCutcheon, “The Category ‘Religion’ in Recent 
Publications: Twenty Years Later,” Numen 62, no. 1 (2015): 19—41; R. Orsi, “The ‘So-Called 
History’ of the Study of Religion,’ Method & Theory in the Study of Religion 20 (2008): 
134-38. 
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Catholics.*9 Without delving into the ethical and ontological debates, I believe 
that we can embrace historiographical reflection and retain an open concept 
of religion. When I describe Manichaeism as a religion, I mean to refer to a 
bundle of social practices, beliefs, experiences, narratives, and discourses that 
assume the existence of transempirical — or supernatural — entities, worlds, 
and/or processes.°° This stipulative definition leaves space to theorize about 
historical differences, for example, concerning the types of organization and 
levels of religious groupness. It also prioritizes social practices over individual 
beliefs, without losing sight of the fact that particular beliefs about transem- 
pirical beings is a differentiating factor. Some of these bundles of practices 
coalesce into religious groups or religions — networks of interrelated practices 
that are grouped together into social complexes.5! The demarcation of what 
gets to be grouped together, and what is excluded, is determined by the social 
and religious dynamics between religious texts, leaders, and practitioners. 
With this broad substantive definition, I hope to highlight ancient conceptu- 
alizations analogous — but not directly equivalent — to the modern concept 
of religion.5? This requires reflection on the difference between ancient self- 
understanding and modern classification, as Kevin Schilbrack argues, “the 
retentionist hypothesis is that even if a culture does not have the concept of 
religion, the connections that constitute the cultural pattern are indigenous 
and not imposed by the use of the external label.”53 In other words, there 


49 Smith, The Meaning and End of Religion; R.F. Campany, “On the Very Idea of Religions 
(in the Modern West and in Early Medieval China),” History of Religions 42, no. 4 (2003): 
287-319; C.A. Barton and D. Boyarin, Imagine No Religion: How Modern Abstractions Hide 
Ancient Realities (New York: Fordham University Press, 2016). 

50 Slightly deviating from the definition given by M.A. Davidsen, “Theo Van Baaren’s Sys- 
tematic Science of Religion Revisited: The Current Crisis in Dutch Study of Religion and a 
Way Out,” NTT Journal for Theology and the Study of Religion 74, no. 3 (2020): 234. A differ- 
ent — but comparable — definition is outlined in J. Riipke, “Religious Agency, Identity, and 
Communication: Reflections on History and Theory of Religion,’ Religion 45, no. 3 (2015): 
344-66. 

51 C. Smith, Religion: What It Is, How It Works, and Why It Matters (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2017), 26; M. Riesebrodt, The Promise of Salvation: A Theory of Religion 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2010), xii defines religions as concrete systems of 
practices that are related to superhuman powers. 

52 RF. Campany, “Religious’ as a Category: A Comparative Case Study,’ Numen 65, no. 4 
(2018): 335-6; M.L. Satlow, “Disappearing Categories: Using Categories in the Study of 
Religion” Method & Theory in the Study of Religion (2005) 17: 289. 

53 K. Schilbrack, Philosophy and the Study of Religions: A Manifesto (Chichester: Wiley 
Blackwell, 2014), 95; K. Schilbrack, “Religions: Are There Any,’ Journal of the American 
Academy of Religion 78, no. 4 (2010): 112-38; K. Schilbrack, “A Realist Social Ontology of 
Religion,” Religion 47, no. 2 (2017): 161-78. 
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are valuable lessons to be learned by reflecting on the concept of religion in 
European colonial history, but this does not undermine the existence of what 
we now call religion across cultures.54 

The characterization of Manichaeism as a religion, controversial among 
a small number of scholars of religion, is less contested among historians of 
Manichaeism than its classification as a type of ancient Christianity. In its 
starkest form, the distinction is between scholars who consider Manichaeism 
to be a new religion built on various previous traditions, and those who regard 
it as a type of ancient Christianity that was expelled, rejected, and externalized 
within the heresiological process of crystallizing Christianity. Johannes van 
Oort, one of the leading voices in the latter stream of scholarship, describes 
Manichaeism as originating from a Jewish-Christian that in the West was crys- 
talized into Gnostic-Manichaean Christianity alongside and in conversation 
with its “Catholic” counterpart, as “frères ennemis.”5> 

Classifying Manichaeism as a type of Christianity is a scholarly strategy; 
classification does not tell one what is the same, but only what counts as the 
same. It implies an abstract decision about sameness (which features of a reli- 
gion make it the same as another religion?) and difference (since everything 
is somehow different, which differences count?). Conflicts over classification 
belong to the heart of the study of religion, not only because of the definitional 
question outlined above, but also because of everyday social and legal struggles 
about inclusion and exclusion.5® The recognition of the evident othering of 
Manichaeans by heresiologists has led to a cautious scholarly approach, much 


54 Or, as Jonathan Z. Smith put it in Imagining Religion, “from Babylon to Jonestown’. 
K. Schilbrack, “Imagining Religion in Antiquity: A How To,” in Theorizing “Religion” in 
Antiquity, ed. N. Roubekas (Sheffield: Equinox, 2019), 63; W. Hanegraaff, “Reconstructing 
‘Religion’ from the Bottom Up,” Numen 63, no. 5-6 (2016): 576-605. 

55 J.van Oort, “The Emergence of Gnostic-Manichaean Christianity as a Case of Religious 
Identity in the Making,” in Religious Identity and the Problem of Historical Foundation, 
ed. W. Otten, J. Frishman and G. Rouwhorst (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 285; J. van Oort, “The 
Paraclete Mani as the Apostle of Jesus Christ and the Origins of a New Church,’ in The 
Apostolic Age in Patristic Thought, ed. A. Hilhorst (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 139-57. I agree 
with Albert the Jong that the shift in interpretation away from Iranian interpretations, 
should have led to profound reflection on academic classification strategies, but, “[t]his 
debate has, unfortunately, never taken place.’ A.F. de Jong, “A Quodam Persa Exstiterunt: 
Re-Orienting Manichaean Origins,” in Empsychoi Logoi: Religious Innovations in 
Antiquity, ed. A. Houtman, A. de Jong and M. Misset-van de Weg (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 90; 
A.F. de Jong, “The Cologne Mani Codex and the Life of Zarathushtra,” in Jews, Christians 
and Zoroastrians: Religious Dynamics in a Sasanian Context, ed. G. Herman (Piscataway, 
NJ: Gorgias Press, 2014), 130. 

56 A.B. Seligman and R.P. Weller, How Things Count as the Same: Memory, Mimesis, and 
Metaphor (New York: Oxford University Press, 2019), 6-8. 
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attuned to ancient Manichaean self-identifications.5” Strengthened by the 
postcolonial desire to uncover the voices of marginalized people and groups, 
recent research has highlighted the competition behind claims on a Christian 
identity. As Nils Arne Pedersen states: 


The paramount concern is to avoid a terminology that tears apart groups 
and ideas which in a historical perspective had not only a common source, 
but also a continuous, interconnected history in which they remained 
related: each defined itself in relation to the other and each professed 
to represent the true version of what its opponent also claimed to be.58 


Indeed, the Manichaean documents from Kellis contain strikingly Christian 
features that should be analyzed in light of the gradual development of ancient 
Christian traditions. Some letters of the elect, as we will see, allude to bibli- 
cal parables, and their psalms praise Jesus, but is this sameness enough to call 
Manichaeans Christians? 

At this point, a brief comparison can be drawn with the study of ancient 
gnostics. While their claims on secret knowledge (gnosis) were fiercely rejected 
by Christian heresiologists, some individuals gnostics considered themselves 
to be proper Christians (the self-identification criterion to classification), and 
they were part and parcel of some of the earliest Christian communities (the 
genealogical approach to classification).°° Scholars like Michael A. Williams 
and Karen King have reflected on the continuation of heresiological discourse 
in modern scholarship and rejected binary divisions resembling the orthodoxy 
and heresy divide. Instead, they shifted to classifications based on ancient 
self-identification or more elaborate academic typologies of Gnosticism (fre- 
quently highlighting cosmological sameness). In this perspective, gnostics 
became “alternative” Christians whose voices were written out of history by 


57 Baker-Brian states that, “bubbling away beneath the surface of Manichaean studies lies 
the continuation of some of these heresiological characterisations of Mani and his reli- 
gion.” Baker-Brian, Manichaeism, 7. Likewise, Richard Lim argues that modern scholars 
“owe the sense of a distinctive Manichaean identity to the works of catholic/orthodox 
Christian writers”. R. Lim, “The Nomen Manichaeorum and Its Uses in Late Antiquity,’ in 
Heresy and Identity in Late Antiquity, ed. E. Iricinschi and H.M. Zellentin (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2008), 147. 

58 N.A. Pedersen, Demonstrative Proof in Defence of God: A Study of Titus of Bostra’s Contra 
Manichaeos: The Work’s Sources, Aims and Relation to Its Contemporary Theology (Leiden: 
Brill, 2004), 1. 

59 D. Brakke, The Gnostics: Myth, Ritual and Diversity in Early Christianity (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2010), 1-28; C. Markschies and E. Thomassen eds., Valentinianism: 
New Studies (Leiden: Brill, 2020). 
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other Christian polemicists.®° Interestingly, the emphasis on self-identification 
led April DeConick to argue in another direction, namely that “making the 
gnostic into a Christian only imposes another grand narrative on the early 
Christians, one which domesticates gnostic movements,” and conceals their 
“countercultural” attitude.®! What if the same is true for the way we classify the 
Manichaeans? Following these twenty-first century re-evaluations of essen- 
tialist classifications, we can redirect attention to ancient processes of identity 
formation and the heuristic application of labels and categories to shed light 
on both sameness and difference. 

Classifying Manichaeans within the category of ancient Christianity runs 
the risk of creating a false friend. There is still a lot that is unknown about 
what Manichaeans in Kellis practiced and believed. Lumping them with other 
Christians obviates the development of a fine-grained academic classifica- 
tion and obscures open questions: did the Manichaeans make use of Kellis’s 
third-century church buildings? How did they relate to priests and bishops 
of the regional Christian church? Did they regard these non-Manichaean 
Christians as belonging to the same religion? Would the Manichaean families 
have thought about themselves as similar to the village’s Christians? In light 
of these questions, it remains imperative to recognize that Manichaeans not 
only claimed continuity with the message of Jesus, but also claimed novelty 
and superiority (for example, in 1 Keph. 151). Any classification should take into 
account the fact that they venerated a new founder figure, read an additional 
set of scriptures, and established distinct institutional structures, not unlike 
the difficult-to-classify Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints.6? Apart 


60 M.A. Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”: An Argument for Dismantling a Dubious Category 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996); K.L. King, What Is Gnosticism? (Cambridge, 
MA: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2003); The most helpful overview 
of classification history is D.M. Burns, “Gnosticism, Gnostics, and Gnosis,’ in The Gnostic 
World, ed. G.W. Trompf, G.B. Mikkelsen, and J. Johnston (London: Routledge, 2019), 9-25. 

61 A.D. DeConick, “The Countercultural Gnostic: Turning the World Upside Down and 
inside Out,” Gnosis: Journal of Gnostic Studies 1 (2016): 7-35. 

62 Despite his attention for the Christian features of Manichaeism, a more nuanced position 
was already argued by A. Böhlig, “Neue Kephalaia des Mani,” in Mysterion und Wahrheit 
(Leiden: Brill, 1968), 262-65. On the classification of the Los Church, see the reflections 
of J. Shipps, Sojourner in the Promised Land: Forty Years among the Mormons (Chicago: 
University of Illinois Press, 2000), 335-357. John Turner categorizes Mormon Christianity 
as a new genus of the family Christianity rather than a new world religion. The Mormon 
Jesus (Cambridge, MA: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2016), 1-18. Some 
scholars and insiders, on the other hand, prefer to classify it as a distinct world religion. 
L. Wiles, “Mormonism and the World Religions Discourse: Contesting the Boundaries of 
Comparative Religion’s Prevailing Taxonomy,’ Method & Theory in the Study of Religion 
27, no. 1 (2015): 1-30. For the ancient separation — and academic distinction — of Judaism 
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from these organizational features, Manichaean texts and practices show 
the extensive engagement with — and influence of — Zoroastrian, Buddhist, 
and Jain traditions, to the extent that these elements cannot be understood 
as a veneer layer of missionary adaptations only. This warrants a nuanced 
understanding of Manichaeism as a multifaceted phenomenon, to be distin- 
guished — but not separated®™ — from Christian traditions. Invoking a modern 
metaphor, Baker-Brian characterizes the position of Manichaeans as “some- 
where within what is the equivalent of a religiously-style Venn diagram, where 
claims to an identity — such as those made by Mani himself as an ‘Apostle of 
Jesus Christ’ — overlap other claims and are dependent upon being read within 
the context of a specific theological setting.”®> This Venn diagram also leaves 
space for in-depth classificatory argumentations based on a genealogical 
approach (highlighting Mani’s upbringing in a Christian baptist community), 
a self-identification approach (based on Manichaean self-understanding), or a 
typological approach (focused on the central role of Jesus, revealed gnosis, and 
biblical exegesis).®6 


and Christianity, see A.Y. Reed and A.H. Becker eds., The Ways That Never Parted: Jews and 
Christians in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2003). 

63 The discussion about transmigration is a good example of how the field of Manichaean 
Studies has to navigate essentialism and notions of cultural influence. I. Gardner, “Some 
Comments on Mani and Indian Religions According to the Coptic Kephalaia,” in Il mani- 
cheismo: nuove prospettive della richerca, ed. L. Cirillo and A. van Tongerloo (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2005), 123-36; M. Deeg and I. Gardner, “Indian Influence on Mani Reconsidered: 
The Case of Jainism,” International Journal of Jaina Studies 4—6 (2011):158—86; A. Henrichs, 
“Thou Shalt Not Kill a Tree’: Greek, Manichaean and Indian Tales,’ Bulletin of the 
American Society of Papyrologists 16 (1979): 99. Response in W. Sundermann, “Mani, India, 
and the Manichaean Religion,” South Asian Studies 2, no. 1 (1986): 16. The dual context 
of Manichaeism is best seen in BeDuhn’s examination of Christian and Zoroastrian rit- 
ual meals as models for the Manichaean food rituals. J.D. BeDuhn, “Eucharist or Yasna? 
Antecedents of the Manichaean Food Ritual,” in Studia Manichaica IV, ed. R.E. Emmerick, 
W. Sundermann, and P. Zieme (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2000), 14-36. While previous 
scholarship has approached this in terms of the distinction between Mani’s hypotheti- 
cal “Urform” and its countless cultural adaptations, I would stress the ever-changing 
nature of religion. Contra H.H. Schaeder, “Urform und Fortbildungen des manichdischen 
Systems,” in Vorträge der Bibliothek Warburg, ed. F. Saxl (Leipzig: Teubner, 1927), 65-157. 

64 For the difference between “distinguishing” and “separating” in classificatory action, see 
K. Schilbrack, “A Metaphysics for the Study of Religion: A Critical Reading of Russell 
McCutcheon,” Critical Research on Religion 8, no. 1 (2020): 92—93. 

65 Baker-Brian, Manichaeism, 17-18. 

66 A fuller examination of Christianizing interpretations and the history of Manichaean 
Studies remains imperative, but falls, unfortunately, outside the scope of this chapter. 
For an example of the typological approach, see Pedersen’s statement that the central- 
ity of Jesus as a Manichaean savior figure, “must already undermine the understanding 
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of Manichaeism as a ‘new religion,” and “on this basis certain scholars including myself 
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The consensus understanding of Manichaeism as a world religion that 
arose within a late antique transition toward distinct group-specific religions 
stands in contrast to emerging scholarly critique of group-based models in the 
study of religion. Pivotal in this regard is Rogers Brubaker’s warning against 
groupism, defined as “the tendency to take discrete, sharply differentiated, 
internally homogeneous and externally bounded groups as basic constituents 
of social life, chief protagonists of social conflicts, and fundamental units of 
social analysis.’6” While Brubaker’s warning was directed at scholars work- 
ing on ethnicity and nationalism, the same tendency is visible in the study 
of late antique religions. David Brakke has questioned academic models that 
presuppose bounded groups: “In the laudable effort to emphasize the diver- 
sity of early Christian groups and movements, we tend to create stable ‘name 
brands, [such as Gnostics, Montanists, Marcionites, Encratites] which inter- 
act and compete with each other like so many brands of breakfast cereal on a 
grocery store shelf.”* Stanley Stowers has also criticized the unreflective use 
of the term community for the study of ancient Christianity, which he traces 
back to German Romanticism. The existence of highly cohesive communi- 
ties with commonality in belief and practice standing behind Christian and 
Manichaean literature has to be proven, rather than uncritically assumed. 
A groupism perspective, based on heresiological classifications with “neatly 


have been willing to regard Manichaeism as a part of ancient Christianity”. Pedersen, 
Demonstrative Proof, 9. Cf. Franzmann, Jesus in the Manichaean Writings, 2-6. This crucial 
role of Jesus in Manichaean soteriology and eschatology, highlighted by Rose, Die man- 
ichdische Christologie, 132-138, 140-153, is not to be dismissed, but can hardly be used as 
the single criterion for an academic classification. Within a genealogical approach, the 
CMC is often presented as definite proof of Mani’s Christian identity, but there has been 
very little eye for the “obvious apologetic devices” of this text. I concur with Gardner's 
statement that, “as Manichaeologists we have not been critical enough” about these nar- 
ratives (although Gardner’s arrows are aimed at synchronicity between Mani’s revelation, 
his mission, and the Shapur’s rise to power). Gardner, The Founder of Manichaeism, 38 
and 64. Cf. J.H. Han, “The Baptist Followers of Mani: Reframing the Cologne Mani Codex,” 
Numen 66, no. 1 (2019): 243-70; S.C. Mimouni, Les baptistes du Codex manichéen de 
Cologne sont-ils des elkasaites? (Turnhout: Brepols, 2020), 149-268, 337-350. I am not con- 
vinced by his dismissal of Luttikhuizen on 279-280, 290-3. Cf. G.P. Luttikhuizen, “Waren 
Manis Taufer Elchasaiten?,” in Inkulturation des Christentums im Sasanidenreich, ed. 
A. Mustafa, J. Tubach and G.S. Vashalomidze (Wiesbaden: Reichert Verlag, 2007), 21-29. 
The Jewish-Christian elements in the CMC are highlighted in J. van Oort, “Jewish Elements 
in the Cologne Mani Codex,’ Journal of Early Christian History 9, no. 3 (2019): 85-96. 

67 R. Brubaker, “Ethnicity without Groups,’ Archives européennes de sociologie 43, no. 2 
(2002): 164. 

68 Brakke, The Gnostics, 9. 
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differentiated groups built around texts,’ is in itself a discursive construction.® 
The authors of Christian and Manichaean texts may have wished for such com- 
munities to come into existence, but it is more likely that readers, copyists, 
interpreters, and writers formed their own social networks that only partially 
reflected other religious group styles.” What is required, therefore, is a more 
“flat methodology,” in which the conceptual leap from text to community is 
reexamined by focusing on the discursive identity formation in theological 
texts, the role of scribes, and the lingering presence of modern academic pre- 
suppositions.”1 The Manichaean papyri from Kellis offer an opportunity to 
develop this approach and re-think the groupism behind the current prevail- 
ing models of religious change in Late Antiquity. 


Theoretical Framework: Everyday Groupness 


This book’s theoretical framework is characterized by what I will call 
Everyday Groupness, a critical scholarly approach to everyday life under- 
girded by current debates in religious studies and sociology.” It draws upon 
William H. Sewell Jr’s characterization of “worlds of meaning” as “contradic- 
tory, loosely integrated, contested, mutable, and highly permeable.””? Following 
this critical post-Parsian view of culture, scholars of lived religion focus on the 


69 S.K. Stowers, “The Concept of ‘Community’ and the History of Early Christianity,’ Method 
& Theory in the Study of Religion 23 (2011): 238-56. Citation from J. Riipke, “The Role of 
Texts in Processes of Religious Grouping during the Principate, Religion in the Roman 
Empire 2 (2016): 172. 

70 Stowers treats the “religion of literate cultural producers” as a distinct mode in ancient 
Mediterranean religion, to be distinguished from the “religion of everyday social exchange” 
that entailed plant and animal offerings. S.K. Stowers, “The Religion of Plant and Animal 
Offerings Versus the Religion of Meanings, Essences, and Textual Mysteries,” in Ancient 
Mediterranean Sacrifice, ed. J.W. Knust and Z. Varhelyi (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2011), 35-56. 

71 D. Ullucci, “Competition without Groups: Maintaining a Flat Methodology,” Journal 
of Religious Competition in Antiquity 1 (2019): 1-17, building on Bruno Latour’s “flat 
methodology”. 

72 The specific phrase and the approach are strongly influenced by the work of Eric 
Rebillard, for example in his Christians and their Many Identities in Late Antiquity, North 
Africa, 200-450 CE (London: Cornell University Press, 2012). 

73 WH. Sewell, “The Concept(s) of Culture,” in Beyond the Cultural Turn: New Directions 
in the Study of Society and Culture, ed. V.E. Bonnell and L. Hunt (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1999), 53. Inconsistency and ancient religion are explored in H.S. Versnel, 
Inconsistencies in Greek and Roman Religion: Ter Unus. Isis, Dionysos, Hermes. Three Studies 
in Henotheism (Leiden: Brill, 1990), 1-35. 
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everyday practices of ordinary individuals, detecting and analyzing religious 
groups when they become important within individual choices. It is, however, 
not enough to point to individual diversity, or the contradictory complexity 
of everyday life. A more sophisticated theoretical framework should allow us 
to move from typological characterizations of religion to the nitty-gritty of 
everyday religious behavior — and back. Practice theories provide us with tools 
to do this: they focus on individual agency without positing or rejecting reli- 
gious groups as essentialist constructions. They point in the direction of the 
everyday practices that constitute a religion by asking: where and when was a 
Manichaean group identity formed? When and how was it relevant enough to 
be acted upon? 


The Quotidian Turn: Toward Everyday Life 

The conventional focus on Manichaeism as a religious system has for a long time 
prioritized the theological and cosmological texts of the elite, while the everyday 
life of ordinary Manichaeans remained unexplored. Most Manichaean sources 
primarily represent the perspective(s) of religious elites with access to enough 
resources to produce manuscripts that stood the test of time.”4 BeDuhn, 
while reflecting on his study of the cosmology, anthropology, and ritual of the 
Manichaean meal, has hinted at the omission of everyday life. In retrospect, he 
argues that we should focus on 


how other religions actually lay out in practice, what they actually mean 
to their living adherents, how they are integrated into daily lives, how 
their ideals are modified by local conditions and expediencies — in short, 
the human reality of a lived religion.” 


Reading the Kellis letters from the perspective of the quotidian turn has the 
potential to bring this unexplored side of Manichaeism to the fore, and offer 
valuable insights into the world of ordinary Manichaeans, who, as we will see, 


74 With terms like “institutional” and “elite,” I refer to the wealth standing behind written 
documents and elaborate literary works. Wealthier individuals are more frequently vis- 
ible in papyri because their societal role and property often involved interactions put 
into writing. Bagnall, Reading Papyri, Writing Ancient History, 14-15. The conventional 
focus on institutionalized religion is visible in the various introductions to Manichaeism. 
M. Tardieu, Manichaeism, trans. P.A. Mirecki (Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 2008), 
which hardly treats Manichaeism as a historical and social movement (with the excep- 
tion of a section on the church hierarchy). Baker-Brian, Manichaeism has a short section 
on the community, focused on the relation with the cosmological myth, but excludes the 
history of the Manichaean religion. 

75  BeDuhn, Augustine’s Manichaean Dilemma1, 2. 
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were not constantly in the process of constructing a religious narrative. In fact, 
they only occasionally referred to its impact on their lives. 

The intersection of daily life and religion has returned to the forefront of 
the study of religion in the last decades. Topics previously associated with the 
German Alltagsgeschichte of the 1970s and the French Annales school of the 
1960s were revived in the late 1980s and ’gos by historians and sociologists 
interested in “local religion,” “lived religion,” and “everyday religion.””® In his 
landmark volume Lived Religion in America, David Hall argues that historians 
of religion became aware of knowing “next-to-nothing about religion as prac- 
ticed and precious little about the everyday thinking and doing of lay men and 
women.””” Robert Orsi, Nancy Ammerman, and Meredith McGuire decided 
to refocus on the practices of laity rather than preachers, and on religion in 
almost mundane places: the home, the workplace, and the garden, instead of 
institutional centers of religious learning.”® 

A central problem within studies of lived religion is the dichotomy between 
“ordinary” people and religious elite.”? There can be no denying that preach- 
ers and religious leaders had a different perspective on religion than slaves, 
merchants, and women, but the emphasis on lived religion should not drive 
a wedge between different social strata. Adherents to the quotidian turn have 
stressed, therefore, the dialectical relationship between everyday behavior 
and textual, institutional religion. This results in two methodological chal- 
lenges. The first is that scholars of lived religion must excavate religion in the 
messiness of everyday life. This is not always easy, as the complex mosaic of 


76 T.A. Tweed, “After the Quotidian Turn: Interpretive Categories and Scholarly Trajectories 
in the Study of Religion since the 1960s,” Journal of Religion 95, no. 3 (2015): 36516 cites 
the relevant literature. For late antique history, we now have K. Sessa, Daily Life in Late 
Antiquity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2018). 

77 D.D. Hall, ed., Lived Religion in America: Towards a History of Practice (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1997), vii. 

78 R. Orsi, “Everyday Miracles: The Study of Lived Religion,’ in Lived Religion in America: 
Towards a History of Practice, ed. D.D. Hall (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1997), 4-12; R. Orsi, The Madonna of 15th Street: Faith and Community in Italian Harlem, 
1880-1950, 3rd ed. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2010); M.B. McGuire, Lived Religion 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008); S. Schielke and L. Debevec, “Introduction,” in 
Ordinary Lives and Grand Schemes: An Anthropology of Everyday Religion, ed. S. Schielke 
and L. Debevec (New York: Berghahn Books, 2012), 1-16. 

79 “Ordinary people” is used as a shorthand for ancient individuals who did not write elabo- 
rate religious treatises, nor held religious positions of power. We must keep in mind that 
the majority of the ordinary people are invisible in our ancient sources. Most written 
accounts, even in the exceptional case of the papyri from Egypt, derive from well-to-do 
subsections of society. R.S. Bagnall and R. Cribiore, Women’s Letters from Ancient Egypt. 
300 BC-AD 800 (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press 2006), 10-11. 
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relationships, expectations, and daily individual choices stands in strong con- 
trast to the straightforward discourse of religious specialists, who tend to work 
from a perspective of coherence and perfection.®° Historians have therefore 
focused on alternative types of source material (inscriptions, archaeological 
finds, papyri), and attempted to read literary sources against the grain to recon- 
struct the more mundane realities behind elite discourse. Both options involve 
learning how “to interpret the surviving texts and other artifacts with less reli- 
ance on patristic categories and limits.’*! Following such steps, sociologists and 
historians have slowly opened up the category of religion to include new per- 
spectives based on the idiosyncrasies of their interlocutors and sources. Within 
this approach, the distinction between marked and unmarked language, bor- 
rowed from linguistics, can be used to understand everyday language carrying 
particular social and religious meanings that differ from the habitual common- 
sense usage. Addressing an elderly villager as “father” was unmarked, while 
the honorific “Apa” was religiously marked. By embracing the centrality of the 
interlocutor’s perspective, however, these approaches run the risk of blindness 
to structure and favor a postmodern aversion to generalizations beyond the 
micro level.82 The Everyday Groupness approach aims to resolve these risks by 
taking a dialectical perspective with openness to the structural constraints of 
religious repertoires when they coalesce into social groupings. These group- 
ings can subsequently be generalized into group styles (see below), which may 
bridge the analytical gap between the micro level of late antique individuals 
and the macro level of late antique religious change. 

The second methodological challenge is to avoid an easy dichotomy in 
which “popular religion” becomes “presented as in some way a diminution, a 
misconception or a contamination of ‘un-popular religion.”83 Institutionalized 
religion, even when embedded in elite literary texts, remains an important 
source for individuals and families to draw upon, including when they adapt 


80 L. Meskell and R.W. Preucel, “Identities,” in Companion to Social Archaeology, ed. L. Meskell 
and R.W. Preucel (Malden: Wiley-Blackwell, 2004), 129. 

8ı V. Burrus and R. Lyman, “Shifting the Focus of History,’ in Late Ancient Christianity: 
A People’s History of Christianity, ed. V. Burrus (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2005), 5. 

82 N.Ammerman, “Rethinking Religion: Towards a Practice Approach,” American Journal of 
Sociology 126, no. 1 (2020): 10 reflects on the field’s “drift toward an individualist approach” 
in light of the minimization of institutional religion, and the modern Western freedom of 
choice. A different type of criticism is explored in K. Knibbe and H. Kupari, “Theorizing 
Lived Religion: Introduction,” Journal of Contemporary Religion 35, no. 2 (2020): 167. 

83 P. Brown, The Cult of the Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1981), 19. 
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and appropriate elements according to their own needs.84 The active usage 
of religious ideas and practices by non-professionals is called appropriation 
in Jorg Riipke’s approach to lived ancient religion.85 Developed by Michel de 
Certeau, appropriation does not refer in a negative sense to taking what is not 
one’s own, but to the wide range of ways in which people use, transmit, adjust, 
and accommodate cultural and religious practices and ideas.®° It is through 
appropriation that religions come to play a role in everyday life, including insti- 
tutionalized domains. In this way, the focus of the quotidian turn is beyond the 
scope of officially sanctioned beliefs and practices, though it does not exclude 
or discredit them. 


Practice Theories: From Groupism to Individuals and Families 
While the quotidian turn builds on a methodological shift toward individu- 
als, the wider set of practice theories entail a more fundamental sociological 


84 WA. Christian, Local Religion in Sixteenth-Century Spain (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1981); E. Badone, ed., Religious Orthodoxy & Popular Faith in European Society 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990); McGuire, Lived Religion, 12; Tweed, “After 
the Quotidian Turn.’; S. Sharot, A Comparative Sociology of World Religions: Virtuosos, 
Priests, and Popular Religion (New York: New York University Press, 2001), 13-19; R. Orsi, 
“Afterword: Everyday Religion and the Contemporary World: The Un-Modern, Or What 
Was Supposed to Have Disappeared but Did Not,” in Ordinary Lives and Grand Schemes: 
An Anthropology of Everyday Religion, ed. S. Schielke and L. Debevec (New York: Berghahn 
Books, 2012), 152. To study everyday religion, according to Nancy Ammerman, does not 
exclude religious institutions, but primarily deals with them “once they get used by 
someone other than a professional.’ N. Ammerman, “Introduction: Observing Religious 
Modern Lives,” in Everyday Religion: Observing Modern Religious Lives, ed. N. Ammerman 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 5; C. Bender, Heaven's Kitchen: Living Religion at 
God's Love We Deliver (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003). 

85 The Lived Ancient Religion project (LAR) was announced in J. Riipke, “Lived Ancient 
Religion: Questioning ‘Cults’ and ‘Polis Religion,’ Mythos 5 (2011): 191-203. Key publi- 
cations from this research perspective are published in the new journal Religion in the 
Roman Empire. Associated conference proceedings include: J. Riipke and W. Spickermann, 
eds., Reflections on Religious Individuality (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2012); J. Riipke, ed., The 
Individual and the Religions of the Ancient Mediterranean (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2013); E. Rebillard and J. Riipke, eds., Group Identity and Religious Individuality in 
Late Antiquity (Washington: Catholic University of America Press 2015). The final publi- 
cations (with further references) are J. Albrecht et al., “Religion in the Making: The Lived 
Ancient Religion Approach,” Religion 48, no. 2 (2018): 1-26 and V. Gasparini, et al., Lived 
Religion in the Ancient Mediterranean World: Approaching Religious Transformations from 
Archaeology, History and Classics (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2020). 

86 M.de Certeau, The Practice of Everyday Life (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984). 
Discussed in J.H.F. Dijkstra, “Appropriation: A New Approach to Religious Transformation 
in Late Antiquity,” Numen 68, no. 1 (2021): 1-38. 
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and philosophical reflection on how actions at the individual level relate to 
broader explanatory schemes like religion and culture. 

Practice theories focus on human action. The focus on what individuals and 
families do entails a shift from religion as discursively constructed, to religion 
as practiced and performed.®’ These theories build on the central premise that 
“through their activities, individuals internalize cultural symbols and mean- 
ings” and thereby “also reproduce and transform these symbols and mean- 
ings in the social world.”88 The recursive and re-creative nature of tradition 
is central in the work of theorists such as Anthony Giddens, Pierre Bourdieu, 
Marshall Sahlins, and William H. Sewell Jr. When applied to everyday religious 
choices, practice theories make it apparent that individuals not only draw 
on cultural and religious repertoires, but by doing so replicate and transform 
these repertoires for future generations. Individual action is not a carbon copy 
of a religious model, but a situational event informed by previous socializa- 
tions, experiences, and the needs of a particular situation. A helpful concept 
for understanding religious practices within specific situations is Brubaker’s 
groupness, which indicates “phases of extraordinary cohesion and moments of 
intensely felt collective solidarity.’®? This notion — specified as Manichaeanness 
for moments of identification with the imagined Manichaean community — 
allows us to move beyond the common discursive approach to the construction 
of group identity and into the realm of social practices; it is through everyday 
human action that imagined communities become real.°° 

In an effort to initiate a “sociology of the individual,” Bernard Lahire suggests 
following individuals through several fields of life to see them “switching” their 
behavior in different situations and in various types of interactions. Building 


87 Paraphrasing G.M. Spiegel, “Introduction,” in Practicing History: New Directions in Histori- 
cal Writing after the Linguistic Turn (London: Routledge, 2008), 3. 

88 H. Kupari, Lifelong Religion as Habitus: Religious Practice among Displaced Karelian 
Orthodox Women in Finland (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 10; M. Polyakov, “Practice Theories: 
The Latest Turn in Historiography?,” Journal of the Philosophy of History 6 (2012): 218-35. 
The relation between structure and agency is a frequently returning topic in microhis- 
torical work, in which seemingly unique cases are taken to illustrate underlying struc- 
tures. A.I. Port, “History from Below, the History of Everyday Life, and Microhistory,” 
in International Encyclopedia of the Social & Behavioral Sciences, ed. J. Wright (Oxford: 
Elsevier, 2015), 108-13. Specifically focused on (Christian) Late Antiquity are the contri- 
butions in P. Eich and E. Faber, eds., Religidser Alltag in der Spdtantike (Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 2013). Unfortunately, this last volume fails to establish a theoretically 
informed common ground. 

89 Brubaker, “Ethnicity without Groups,” 168. 

go R. Wuthnow, What Happens When We Practice Religion? Textures of Devotion in Everyday 
Life (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2020), 46-53 on situational cues triggering 
religious habits. 
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on the work of Pierre Bourdieu, and in particular his notion of a habitus com- 
prised of multiple dispositions, Lahire describes individual action as following 
from a match between situations and acquired dispositions. Dispositions are 
the result of socialization; the individual has learned how to think and behave 
as a Manichaean catechumen, an inhabitant of Kellis, and a grandfather.’ 
These dispositions are latently available, ready to be activated in correspond- 
ing circumstances, and leading to moments of groupness. According to Lahire: 


[B]ringing them [dispositions] back to activity may depend on the social 
micro-situation, (e.g. interaction with a particular actor, a certain situ- 
ation, permitting schemes or habits to be actualized that are inhibited 
in some other type of interaction and/or with some other actor), on the 
domain of practices (e.g. applying in relation to food consumption differ- 
ent cultural schemes from those applied in relation to cultural consump- 
tion), on social universe (e.g. doing in the family or leisure world what 
one cannot do in the professional world), on the social group (e.g. doing 
in a certain social group what one would not do in some other social 
group), or again on the moment in the life cycle.9” 


This is what I will call the situatedness of religious gestures and language, which 
are activated or considered salient in specific times and places. For Lahire, “the 
activation of a particular disposition can be conceived of as the product of the 
interaction of (relations between) internal and external forces”? The elements 
of the context or situation (external forces) combine with dispositions that 
have been established during past socializations (internal forces) and provide 
fertile ground for the activation of religious or group-specific dispositions. 
Eric Rebillard, in his slim but influential Christians and their Many Identities 
in Late Antiquity, highlights the plurality of ancient individuals’ identities. 


91 B. Lahire, “From the Habitus to an Individual Heritage of Dispositions. Towards a Sociol- 
ogy at the Level of the Individual,’ Poetics 31 (2003): 351. Bourdieu defines habitus as “an 
acquired system of generative schemes objectively adjusted to the particular conditions 
in which it is constituted; the habitus engenders all the thought, all the perceptions, and 
all the actions consistent with those conditions and not others.” P. Bourdieu, Outline of a 
Theory of Practice (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977), 95. 

92 B. Lahire, The Plural Actor (Cambridge: Polity, 2011), 57. 

93 Lahire, “Habitus,” 353 (his italics). Cf. Symbolic interactionism, outlined in I. Tavory, 
“Interactionism: Meaning and Self as Process,” in Handbook of Contemporary Sociologi- 
cal Theory, ed. S. Abrutyn (Cham: Springer, 2016), 85-98. Methodological reflections on 
the translation from observations of action in one situation to another situation, see 
D. Trouille and I. Tavory, “Shadowing: Warrants for Intersituational Variation in Ethnogra- 
phy,’ Sociological Methods & Research 48 no. 3 (2019): 534-560. 
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These individuals evaluated situations (consciously or unconsciously) and 
acted on one of their membership affiliations. North African Christians, for 
example, could either prioritize a Christian identification and resist the call 
to sacrifice to the genius of the Roman emperor, or affirm their belonging to 
the imperial world by making the required sacrifices. The latter, according to 
Rebillard, was done because they were “either unaware that it might be contra- 
dictory to their Christian membership, or because they simply did not activate 
their Christian membership in this context.”®+ From this perspective, these 
ancient individuals were not Christians, they did Christian acts or they became 
Christian each time by embracing a Christian group identification and per- 
forming associated behavior.% 

When does religion affect situations so fundamentally that individuals align 
their behavior and self-understanding with imagined religious communities 
and develop explicit religious strategies of action? Cultural sociologist Ann 
Swidler distinguishes between the influence of culture on ideology, traditions, 
and common sense in settled and unsettled periods. In unsettled circumstances 
or periods of life, culture’s influence on social action is very pronounced, as 
people look for explicit cultural ideas and practices to navigate crises or develop 
new strategies of action to deal with uncertainty. Think for example about peo- 
ple going through a divorce, or about migrants entering a new country."® To out- 
side observers, it may appear as if culture is more prominent in these unsettled 
circumstances, since people develop explicitly formulated ideologies.°” When 
the crisis is over, and life has settled down, culture exerts another type of influ- 
ence on action. Many cultural elements have by then become part of an unar- 
ticulated way of seeing the world. During such settled periods of life, religious 


94  Rebillard, Christians and their Many Identities, 60. In a similar analysis, Rebillard points 
out how Augustine promoted to the status of martyr “the Christian who sticks to his or 
her Christian identity as his or her unique principle of action.” E. Rebillard, “Religious 
Sociology: Being Christian in the Time of Augustine,” in A Companion to Augustine, ed. 
M. Vessey (Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2012), 49. Further examples of these “hierarchi- 
cal and lateral arrangements of category membership sets” in Augustine’s letters and ser- 
mons are discussed in E. Rebillard, “Late Antique Limits of Christianness: North Africa 
in the Age of Augustine,’ in Group Identity and Religious Individuality in Late Antiquity, 
ed. E. Rebillard and J. Riipke (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 2015), 
293-317. Cf. H. Wendt, At the Temple Gates: The Religion of Freelance Experts in the Early 
Roman Empire (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016). 

95  E.Rebillard, “Everyday Christianity in Carthage at the Time of Tertullian,’ Religion in the 
Roman Empire 2, no. 1 (2016): 92. 

96 A. Swidler, “Culture in Action: Symbols and Strategies,” American Sociological Review 54, 
no. 2 (1986): 279. 

97 A. Swidler, Talk of Love: How Culture Matters (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2001), 89. 
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and cultural repertoire is a toolkit people draw from without much explicit 
articulation. Individual actions in settled life thrive on what Bourdieu calls 
“the feel for the game” or a “practical sense” of things. The common sense that 
needs no explicit support or elaboration is pervasive throughout settled life, 
but it is also more fragmented than ideologies. People invoke elements from 
their available repertoires intermittently, and often implicitly, as part of daily 
life, without necessarily subscribing to a full set of religious ideas and practic- 
es.98 Traditions take a middle position on the continuum between ideology 
and common sense. They consist of beliefs and practices that are presented as 
established facts that help to define a group. In contrast to ideologies, which 
are closely tied to overarching worldviews, there is a loose fit between tradi- 
tions and broader schemas, and tradition allows for more flexibility and less 
explicit systematizations than ideology.°° Culture’s impact on action in settled 
life is therefore almost invisible. People habitually draw from their various cul- 
tural repertoires, adapt it to new purposes, and create a multitude of resources 
without explicit justification or systematization. People prefer this multiplicity 
because it helps them to approach situations from different angles, with the 
possibility of shifting to other metaphors when they deem it necessary, which 
Swidler calls “strategies of network diversification.”!©° These strategies are vis- 
ible, for example, in the way modern individuals “play” with spirituality and 
“try out” religious identities, before (or: instead of) wholeheartedly embracing 
a religious group identification.!©! 

The resulting multiplicity of social roles and identities sometimes cre- 
ates tension.!°? Scholars interested in the dynamics of multiple social roles 
and self-understandings posit various types of intersecting identities: nested, 


98 — Swidler, “Culture in Action,” 277. 

99 Swidler, Talk of Love, 97. 

100 Swidler, Talk of Love, 183. This notion is applied to religion by R.F. Campany, “Religious 
Repertoires and Contestation: A Case Study Based on Buddhist Miracle Tales,” History of 
Religions 52, no. 2 (2012): 99-141. 

101 M.A. Davidsen, The Spiritual Tolkien Milieu: A Study of Fiction-Based Religion (PhD disser- 
tation, Leiden University, 2014), 258-75 on the construction and maintenance of plausi- 
bility structures in the elven movement; T.M. Luhrmann, Persuasions of the Witch's Craft: 
Ritual Magic in Contemporary England (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1991), 
312 describes how newcomers in the magical milieu gradually adopt an identity as magi- 
cians through a gradual “interpretive drift” by which they begin to see themselves and the 
world through a group-specific narrative. 

102 Although not all of these identities are of equal standing. On identity-hierarchies, see 
R.D. Ashmore, K. Deaux, and T. McLaughlin-Volpe, “An Organizing Framework for 
Collective Identity: Articulation and Significance of Multidimensionality,’ Psychological 
Bulletin 130, no. 1 (2004): 80-114. 
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crosscutting, and separation identities. Nested identities are strongly related: 
“I am a Londoner; I am English; I am British; I am European (and/or perhaps 
Anglo-American)”; crosscutting identities have an interplay between the two: 
“I am French and a diplomat,’ while separation identities bear no direct rela- 
tion to one another: “I am a woman and I am an avid opera-goer.”!°9 Potential 
conflict arises when crosscutting identities have conflicting claims and behav- 
ioral dispositions. This is especially visible in what Swidler calls the “integrated 
mode,” in which individuals aim to integrate cultural or religious repertoire 
and their personal experience into a single framework. In many situations, 
however, people demonstrate Swidler’s “segregated mode,’ in which cultural 
and religious repertoire is kept separate from experiences in other facets of 
life.104 One can be a Christian without having thought through all practical 
and doctrinal elements, or articulating how the various schemes of behavioral 
expectation relate to each other. Looming conflict between disparate roles and 
identities is, however, defined by more than just internal factors. Individuals 
do not only self-identify; they are also categorized by others in social situa- 
tions through processes such as stereotyping and discrimination, or by legal or 
administrative classifications. The complex entanglement of self-identification, 
identification by others, and categorization reminds us that individuals are 
not simply the carriers of pre-established cultural packages or identities.!05 
Makarios and Pamour, two of the ancient individuals who will be central in the 
following chapters, acted as Manichaeans, but this identification intersected 
with other roles as fathers, sons, merchants, villagers, and Egyptians. 

How these theoretical reflections on multiplicity can be operationalized 
to study the Manichaeans at Kellis is not self-evident. Building on contem- 
porary approaches in sociological studies, I will discern four basic categories 
of social action in which religious groupness takes shape: talking, choosing, 
performing, and consuming. The following chapters will examine situations 
in which the Manichaean group was discursively constructed during rou- 
tine correspondence (talking), in which it defined and framed the choices 
of individuals (choosing), in which it was expressed by ritual enactments or 


103 R. Mairs, “Intersecting Identities in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt,” in Egypt: Ancient 
Histories, Modern Archaeologies, ed. R.J. Dann and K. Exell (New York: Cambria Press, 
2013), 163-92. 

104 Swidler, Talk of Love, 53-70. 

105 R. Brubaker and F. Cooper, “Beyond “Identity,” Theory and Society 29 (2000): 17. On the 
use of “identity” for the ancient world, see K.B. Stratton, “Identity,” in The Cambridge 
Companion to Ancient Mediterranean Religions, ed. B.S. Spaeth (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2013), 220-51; J. Lieu, Christian Identity in Jewish and Greco-Roman World 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004). 
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performative actions (performing), and in which it was enacted as part of ordi- 
nary consumption patterns (consuming).!©6 The patterned regularities within 
such action and interaction will provide a framework for evaluating the spe- 
cific ways that Manichaeanness resonated — to the extent that it did so at all — 
within everyday life. 


From Individual Practices to Emerging Group Styles 
The shifting identifications of individuals and the occasional activation of 
previously acquired dispositions are not without consequence in society. 
As John L. Comaroff puts it, “identities are not things but relations,” which 
become “properties of individuals and collectivities, and they gradually 
become detached even from these, taking on a life of their own.”!°” To reflect 
on the territory between individual religious practices and full-blown group- 
specific religions, I will use the concept of group styles, which sociologists Nina 
Eliasoph and Paul Lichterman developed to examine repertoires of action, 
ideas, and social strategies of interaction. Group styles define adequate and 
acceptable behavior, speech norms, and conceptual maps in specific settings; 
the widespread American practice of forming voluntary civil associations in 
response to societal problems is an example of a group style.!°8 Scholars of 
the ancient world have identified several common group styles of the period, 
including a sacrificial group style, organized in the civic sphere and charac- 
terized by temporary moments of groupness, and a philosophical group style, 
which was organized in didactic dyads and characterized by frequent interac- 
tion between teachers and their students.!09 Reading communities constituted 
another common group style, and mostly consisted of loose virtual networks 
for which physical colocation was infrequent or absent. Additional commu- 
nal group styles included large-scale gatherings involving intense emotional 


106 J. Fox and C. Miller-Idris, “Everyday Nationhood,” Ethnicities 8, no. 4 (2008): 537-38. 
Summarized in Rebillard, “Everyday Christianity in Carthage at the Time of Tertullian,” 
91-102. 

107 J.L. Comaroff, “Ethnicity, Nationalism, and the Politics of Difference in an Age of Revolu- 
tion,” in The Politics of Difference: Ethnic Premises in a World of Power, ed. E.N. Wilmsen and 
P. McAllister (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996), 165. Discussed in M. van Beek, 
“Beyond Identity Fetishism: ‘Communal’ Conflict in Ladakh and the Limits of Autonomy,” 
Cultural Anthropology 15, no. 4 (2001): 527. 

108 N. Eliasoph and P. Lichterman, “Culture in Interaction,” American Journal of Sociology 108, 
no. 4 (2003): 737- 

109 W. Lohr, “Modelling Second-Century Christian Theology: Christian Theology as Philoso- 
phia, in Christianity in the Second Century, ed. J. Carleton Paget and J. Lieu (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2017), 151-68. 
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experiences, found in some of the so-called mystery cults, and the commensal 
activities of Greco-Roman associations. 

The various styles of “grouping together” transcend traditional group bound- 
aries. The group-specific religions of Late Antiquity, in fact, consisted of a 
variety of group styles, each producing different kinds of belonging through 
maps, scenes, group bonds, and speech norms."° First, maps provide concep- 
tual reference points for individual actors, defining their place within religious 
narratives. Second, changes in scenes or situations transform expectations and 
behavioral norms in such a way that narrative is put into action. Third, group 
bonds define the way actors understand relations within a group, or within spe- 
cific situations. Fourth, speech norms determine appropriate speech for actors 
within group settings.! This set of concepts further improves our grasp of lived 
ancient religions and the dynamics of short- and long-term social grouping." 


Sources and the Structure of the Book 


A word of caution: papyrological and archaeological sources come in many 
shapes and forms. Some of these texts and objects adhere to relatively well- 
defined genres and models, while others are personalized for situations 
unknown to the modern observer. Papyrus letters are notorious for their ambi- 
guity. Letter writers hardly ever sketch the entire situation, which is even more 
difficult, as we often have only one side of the correspondence. As a result, the 
interpretative framework of a historian can fundamentally affect the interpre- 
tation of papyrus letters. As David Frankfurter points out, 


110 P. Lichterman et al., “Grouping Together in Lived Ancient Religion: Individual Interacting 
and the Formation of Groups,” Religion in the Roman Empire 3, no. 1 (2017): 3-10. Cf. 
T. Whitmarsh, “Atheism as a Group Identity in Ancient Greece,” Religion in the Roman 
Empire 3, no. 1 (2017): 61; P. Lichterman, “Religion in Public Action: From Actors to 
Settings,” Sociological Theory 30, no. 1 (2012): 15-36. 

111 Lichterman et al., “Grouping Together in Lived Ancient Religion,” 4. 

112 Several contributions in the 2017 (3.1) volume of Religion in the Roman Empire have used 
these conceptual tools, although it is noteworthy that most of them discuss short-term 
social grouping. Their conceptualizations resemble Mische and White’s work on network 
domains. For them, a situation “involves predictable, stylized interaction that suddenly 
becomes fraught with uncertainty, danger and/or opportunity.” The predictable nature 
of the previous moment depended primarily on the array of routinized stories, symbols 
and idioms of such network domains as family or business. A. Mische and H.C. White, 
“Between Conversation and Situation: Public Switching Dynamics across Network 
Domains,” Social Research 65, no. 3 (1998): 698. 
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it is in the nature of papyri that, within some limitations, one can make 
the evidence mean whatever one wants to make it mean: a collection of 
classical literature from Oxyrhynchus can suggest a thriving and broadly 
literate gymnasium culture or an insular elite; a profusion of “magical” 
texts can mean a cultural decline into occult and selfish concerns or the 
ongoing attention to private ritual; a derogatory aside about “Egyptians” 
can signify an overarching Hellenistic racism or one person's frus- 
trated attempt at cultural self-definition in a far more complex ethnic 
situation.” 


Without a doubt, this admonition is valid for all historical work. Any evalua- 
tion of historical interpretation, therefore, must reflect on the methodological 
assumptions and theoretical predispositions of the interpreter; the sources do 
not simply tell a story by themselves.!"4 

Since Nicholas Baker-Brian noted that “the responsible reconcilia- 
tion of the data supplied by the documentary material from Kellis with 
Manichaean literary-theological texts remains a relatively unexplored area of 
investigation,™5 I will suggest four methodological principles for interpreting 
these papyrological sources: (1) methodological agnosticism, (2) contextual 
situations, (3) minimalist religious interpretation, and (4) consistent non- 
eclectic reading. First, as a historical analysis of ancient religion, this book will 
not touch upon the existence or nonexistence of the transempirical world. 
Methodological agnosticism indicates that religion is only studied where it can 
be observed through empirical social and historical analysis. Questions con- 
cerning the truth of the transempirical world are outside the realm of historical 
scholarship; the religious claims of believers are not." Second, particular truth 


113 D. Frankfurter, “Review of Roger S. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1993,” Bryn Mawr Classical Review 94.03.19 (1994). 

114  Post-structuralist and postmodern theories have stressed the interpretative nature of his- 
torical research. Keith Jenkins correctly states that, “it is never really a matter of the facts 
per se but the weight, position, combination and significance they carry vis-a-vis each 
other in the construction of explanations that is at issue.” K. Jenkins, Re-Thinking History 
(London: Routledge, 1991), 33. 

115 N.J. Baker-Brian, “Mass and Elite in Late Antique Religion: The Case of Manichaeism,” in 
Mass and Elite in the Greek and Roman Worlds: From Sparta to Late Antiquity, ed. R. Evans 
(London: Routledge, 2017), 181. 

116 The outside perspective of the scholar is agnostic in principle, as we cannot know whether 
the transempirical exists. On the other hand, I agree with Davidsen that the scholarly 
outsider perspective is atheist or naturalist in practice, as the transempirical interpreta- 
tion is not an option that can be pursued. Davidsen, The Spiritual Tolkien Milieu, 30-32 
arguing for “methodological naturalism or non-supernaturalism’; J. Platvoet, “Theologie 
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claims or practices have to be evaluated within their specific context. Despite 
the idea that Manichaeism is a coherent religious tradition, we cannot simply 
assume the sameness of Manichaean practice in various regions and periods. 
Just as the theological logic and hermeneutics of American Protestantism can- 
not be used to explain Greek Orthodox practice, so we cannot borrow unre- 
strictedly from the more abundant Iranian, Arabic, and Chinese accounts of 
Manichaean practice in order to elucidate Manichaeism in Kellis. The natu- 
ral inclination to harmonize, to combine various strands of evidence despite 
their geographical and historical differences, is a risky academic strategy. This 
way of filling in gaps suggests a coherent social entity that either never existed 
or cannot be proven beyond speculation: it merely presents Manichaeism as 
it ought to have been. Meanwhile, abstaining from such harmonization does 
not exclude explicit comparison between sources from various regions. Third, 
when in doubt, the sources should be interpreted carefully, without overstat- 
ing the religiosity of these ancient individuals and families, or essentializing 
them into a religious singularity. Instead of equating all ambiguous phrases 
with Manichaean practices, I propose adopting a minimalist religious inter- 
pretation, in which the Manichaean interpretation requires specific argumen- 
tation. This also means that fourth, eclectic readings and cherry picking should 
be avoided. Less tantalizing passages in the Kellis papyri have to be examined 
in order to contextualize instances of marked Manichaeanness. Together, 
these four methodological principles guarantee a sober but fair interpretation, 
even if they may render some of the religious practices of Manichaeism invis- 
ible because they do not stand out from local habits and conventions. A fair 
and minimalist interpretation should be willing to see how little Manichaeism 
may have mattered, instead of focusing on the most explicit and breathtaking 
evidence only.” The Everyday Groupness approach aims for a middle posi- 
tion between the harmonization of sources into a coherent narrative of reli- 
gious interaction and conflict on the one hand, and a full deconstruction of 
the narrative and individualization of all religious options on the other hand. 


als dubbelspel: over verscheidenheid en dynamiek van theologie en godsdienstweten- 
schap,” Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift 63, no. 3 (2009): 234 for the “agnostic” study 
of religion. J. Platvoet, Comparing Religions: A Limitative Approach. An Analysis of Akan, 
Para-Creole, and Ifo-Sananda Rites and Prayers (The Hague: Mouton, 1983), 4—5,15-17, 21, 
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The following seven chapters will delve into the everyday world of individual 
Kellites, their letters, and the situatedness of their religious choices while walk- 
ing this tightrope. 

Chapter 1 begins with the papyri associated with Makarios, Pamour, and 
their families. Their personal letters inform us about many aspects of their 
lives, including their involvement in textile trade and interaction with the 
Manichaean elect. The letters sometimes employ Manichaean phrases and ter- 
minology that directly correspond to well-known Manichaean liturgical texts. 
On other occasions, the letter writers use vocabulary derived from repertoires 
shared with neighbors, particularly fourth-century Christians. The archaeolog- 
ical find location of these papyri also sheds light on the domestic setting and 
the wider village-based network. Chapter 2 highlights the complex sociocul- 
tural environment by outlining some of the evidence for various religious and 
cultural repertoires. Despite its remote location in the desert, Kellis was not a 
rural backwater. The architectural and artistic remains reveal that it was firmly 
connected to the Nile valley, as well as the Roman Empire at large. Previous 
claims that these people belonged to a sectarian and persecuted group, more- 
over, are highly unlikely, as they were in direct contact with some of the local 
and regional administrative and military elite. Some religious maltreatment 
may have occurred in the Nile valley, but Makarios’s and Pamour’s families 
lived in relative peace. 

The subsequent chapters are built around five key themes of Manichaean 
life: self-designation, gift giving, communal gathering, death ritual, and book 
writing. These themes logically follow from the current state of Manichaean 
Studies and can be informed by the new documents from Kellis. Chapter 3 
is devoted to self-designators in the personal letters. The authors draw on an 
explicit Manichaean repertoire in some phrases, but frequently opt for more 
neutral designators associated with the village, family, and neighborhood. 
While the use of Coptic, at first glance, seems to correspond to demarcated 
group boundaries, further consideration shows that it marks a more ambiguous 
network connoting family, regional, and religious affiliations. Chapter 4 focuses 
on gifts and economic transactions between inhabitants of Kellis. While the 
Manichaean families in the oasis were familiar with the Manichaean ideology 
of gift giving, many of their letters attest to less clearly delineated transactions 
in which economic interactions, village support, and religious obligations 
blended. Passages that have been read as evidence for the Manichaean system 
of almsgiving to the elect, such as those mentioning “the agape,” do not inform 
us directly about the regular performance of a Manichaean ritual meal. As the 
elect spent most of their time outside the village, traveling in the Nile valley, 
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alms were given over a distance, and the ritual meal was not (or infrequently) 
performed in Kellis. 

Chapter 5 treats the evidence for specific Manichaean gatherings in the 
oasis, in particular, the wooden tablets and papyri containing psalms and 
prayers, some of which have direct parallels in the Manichaean texts from 
Medinet Madi. The ritual performance of these psalms and prayers contributed 
to marked moments of Manichaeanness, and therefore potentially to a distinct 
group identification. Chapter 6 zooms in on situations in which Manichaeans 
gathered and commemorated the departed. This included at least two distinct 
rituals involving singing and almsgiving: a ritualized setting at the deathbed 
and a commemorative event. Despite the extensive funerary archaeology of 
Kellis, there are no specific indications of a Manichaean identity among the 
burials or in the two large cemeteries of Kellis. This absence of extent tangible 
markers suggests that Manichaean families chose to follow local burial cus- 
toms and performed Manichaean rituals on other occasions. Chapter 7 ana- 
lyzes the frequent references to books and scribal activity. The combination 
of papyrological evidence and archaeological finds at the site reveal what the 
inhabitants of Houses 1-3 read, and who participated in the scribal network 
that produced these manuscripts. Manichaean books were copied on wood 
and papyrus by catechumens, who also produced (or read) classical literature, 
biblical texts, and apocryphal texts. This plurality occurred despite the fact 
that inhabitants had direct access to some of the books attributed to Mani, 
thereby illustrating how activated Manichaeanness and an unmarked wider 
social repertoire go together. 

The conclusion returns to the value of modern academic classifications and 
the local nature of most of the Kellis papyri, arguing that focusing on everyday 
religious practice not only adds an unruly layer of analysis, but also offers a 
vantage point from which to construct alternative models of religious group- 
ness and the changing religious landscape of Late Antiquity. 


CHAPTER 1 


Makarios’s Family: Manichaeans at Home 
in the Oasis 


Are (not) you yourself a catechumen? 


MAKARIOS TO KYRIA! 


Sometime in the middle of the fourth century CE, a man named Makarios 
rebuked his sister-in-law for what he considered improper behavior. She 
“reached this place to make apparent some ungodliness and inhumanity,” while 
Makarios himself had behaved correctly. Rhetorically, he asks, “are (not) you 
yourself a catechumen?”? Kyria’s answer to these accusations has not been 
preserved — in fact, the papyrus is so fragmentary that it is not always clear 
when Maria or her sister Kyria was addressed — but it stands to reason that she 
would have understood the connection between her behavior and the norms 
of the Manichaean catechumate. She may not have agreed with Makarios on 
the specific matter, but apparently, Manichaeanness mattered enough to be 
incorporated in his complaint. 

This chapter will pursue a microhistorical approach to the lives of two fami- 
lies (Makarios and Maria and their children, and Pamour and his two brothers), 
situate them in the context of fourth-century Kellis, and examine their letters 
for traces of Manichaeanness. The archaeological context of the papyrus doc- 
uments gives important insights into the social and economic setting of the 
families. In combination with the papyrological evidence, it shows two families 
with relatively well-to-do backgrounds, who had extensive social connections 
throughout the Oasis and Egypt at large. The relative affluence of these people 
provides the background for small and incidental references to Manichaean 


1 ENE NTO oYKaoHKoyu[e]NH ewe P.Kellis v Copt. 22.61. At line 45, the letter is addressed 
to Kyria, and it is unclear whether the author continues his conversation with Maria after 
line 60 or complains about Kyria’s behavior. 

2 See previous note, followed by ganme qa m[mM]a aTpeoYMNE OYMNT[A]TNOYTE ABAA MN 
OYMNTATpaMeE P.Kellis v Copt. 22.62-63. 
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beliefs and practices. To gauge properly the role of Manichaean identification, 
the village context must be kept in mind. The geographical setting in the west- 
ern desert is particularly relevant, as it made frequent long-distance traveling 
necessary. The underlying anxiety about safety on the road and the family’s 
health in their absence sets the stage for many of Makarios’s and Pamour’s let- 
ters, in which conflicts also abound. Against this background, we can identify 
situations in which they adopted a Manichaean group identification. 


Kellis in the Dakhleh Oasis 


Kellis was the Roman name for the village (kome) located 2.5 km from the 
modern town of Ismant in the Dakhleh Oasis. Even though it was one of the 
four large settlements in the oasis, it never reached the size of the city of 
Mothis (modern Mut el-Kharab, excavated by Colin Hope and Gillian Bowen), 
Trimithis (Amheida, excavations under the direction of Roger Bagnall), and 
Imrt (‘Ain Birbiyeh, maybe the site of ancient Mesobe). Unlike Trimithis, Kellis 
never achieved the official status of a polis, and its population size has been 
estimated at about 1,000 to 1,500 at a time.? Most of the surrounding settle- 
ments were small agricultural hamlets that depended on the towns for their 
facilities.t This network of agricultural settlements and associated wells, vil- 
lages, and towns constituted the Dakhleh Oasis (see Figure 1). 


3 C.A. Hope, “The Kellis 1 Cemetery: Roman Period Burial Practices in Dakhleh Oasis,” in Le 
myrte et la rose: Mélanges offerts a Francoise Dunand par ses élèves, collègues et amis, ed. 
G. Tallet and C. Zivie-Coche (Montpellier: CENIM, 2014), 332. Cf. R.S. Bagnall and B.W. Frier, 
The Demography of Roman Egypt (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 55. Boozer 
has suggested a population of 25.000 for Trimithis, while Bagnall follows Wagner in sug- 
gesting Mothis was a little larger than Trimithis. A.L. Boozer, “Urban Change at Late Roman 
Trimithis (Dakhleh Oasis, Egypt), in Egypt in the First Millennium AD: Perspectives from New 
Fieldwork, ed. E. O’Connell (Leuven: Peeters, 2014), 29; R.S. Bagnall, The Kellis Agricultural 
Account Book (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 1997), 73. 

4 C.A. Hope, “The Roman-Period Houses of Kellis in Egypts Dakhleh Oasis,’ in Housing 
and Habitat in the Ancient Mediterranean: Cultural and Environmental Responses, ed. 
A.A. Di Castro, C.A. Hope, and B.E. Parr (Leuven: Peeters, 2015), 200. On Mesobe, see Bagnall, 
KAB, 74-5. G. Wagner, Les oasis d'Égypte à l'époque grecque, romaine et byzantine daprés les 
documents grecs (Cairo: Institut Français d'Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 1987) was pub- 
lished before the results of the pop could be included. General introductions by the team 
of Amheida are R.S. Bagnall, Eine Wiistenstadt: Leben und Kultur in einer ägyptischen Oase 
im 4. Jahrhundert n. Chr. (Stuttgart: Steiner, 2013); R.S. Bagnall et al., An Oasis City (New York: 
Institute for the Study of the Ancient World, New York University Press, 2015) — reviewed in 
M. Brand, “Religious Diversity in the Egyptian Desert: New Findings from the Dakhleh Oasis,’ 
Entangled Religions 4 (2017): 17-39; R-S. Bagnall and G. Tallet eds., The Great Oasis of Egypt: 
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In Roman times, the Dakhleh Oasis and its neighbor, the Kharga Oasis, were 
designated together as the Great Oasis.5 They belonged to a series of oases 
located in five geographical depressions carved into the Libyan Desert pla- 
teau. The Great Oasis was connected to the Farafra Oasis, the Bahariya Oasis 
(together called the “Small Oasis”), and the Siwa Oasis. Following desert routes, 
one could travel from Dakhleh all the way north to Siwa and the Fayyum. A 
more direct route to the Nile valley from Kellis via Kharga, about 365 km at 
best via the ancient roads, would have taken the villagers about three to four 
days, depending on the mode of transportation (see Figure 2). Such distances 


The Kharga and Dakhla Oases in Antiquity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2019). 
Excavations at Ain el-Gedida, one of the small hamlets, convey a sense of communalism. The 
interconnected buildings with shared kitchens suggest communal and seasonal occupation, 
instead of fully developed villages. Bagnall et al., An Oasis City, 166-8 (Aravecchia). 

5 Division by Olympiadorus of Thebes, corresponding to the current names “Dakhleh” and 
“Kharga’” Oasis. Wagner, Les oasis d'Égypte, 131. 

6 Bagnall et al., An Oasis City, 29 (Bagnall). Some of the problems and restrictions experienced 
during traveling are summarized by C. Adams, “There and Back Again’: Getting around 
in Roman Egypt,” in Travel and Geography in Roman Egypt, ed. C. Adams and R. Laurence 
(London: Routledge, 2001), 154-56. Strabo, on the other hand, suggested the journey from 
Abydos to the oases took seven days. On traveling and rest places see also R.B. Jackson, 
At Empire’s Edge: Exploring Rome’s Egyptian Frontier (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
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were regularly traversed by the residents of Roman Kellis, who traveled exten- 


sively. The impact of geographical location on the social and economic lives 


of Kellites is visible in the papyri; traveling must have characterized many of 


their days. 


2002), 198-200. The indication of a journey of four days and four nights between Khargah 
and Dakhleh in M.Chrest. 78 (late fourth century) must have been an exaggeration. Wagner, 


Les oasis d'Égypte, 143. 
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Most of the villages and towns in the Dakhleh Oasis show signs of an expand- 
ing population during the Roman period, with a sudden decline and abandon- 
ment in the late fourth century — albeit exceptional areas were inhabited for 
a longer time.’ As a result, Roman period material is found abundantly; vis- 
ible architectural modifications characterize finds from the last decades of the 
fourth century, after which entire villages gradually declined and were aban- 
doned. Kellis, following this pattern, was inhabited from the late Ptolemaic 
period until the last decade of the fourth century. The last dated document 
from the village is a Greek horoscope from the year 392 CE. Soon after this date, 
wind and sand roamed freely.® 

Why the site was abandoned at the end of the fourth century is unknown. 
A number of suggestions were made to explain the sudden decline, but none 
of them reached general acceptance. Maybe it was related to environmental 
changes. The current climate is extremely arid, with an annual rainfall of about 
0.7 mm and temperatures ranging from 21.5°C on an average January day to 
39°C in July. This climate, probably not any cooler in antiquity, made agri- 
culture difficult. It was only with the introduction of the waterwheel (saqiya) 
during the early Roman period that agriculture advanced. While this technol- 
ogy may have contributed to the abundant wealth of the oasis, the increasing 


7 Exceptional is Al-Qasr, which was inhabited continuously from the third century until the 
present; Deir Abu Matta with occupation into the seventh century; and Mut el-Kharab, 
which was occupied from the Old Kingdom until the Islamic period and today. Bagnall et al., 
An Oasis City, 173 (Bagnall). On Mut, see C.A. Hope, “The Excavations at Ismant el-Kharab 
and Mut El-Kharab in 2001,” Bulletin of the Australian Centre for Egyptology 12 (2001): 47. 

8 C.A. Hope (with an Appendix by G.E. Bowen), “Excavations in the Settlement of Ismant el- 
Kharab in 1995-1999,” in Dakhleh Oasis Project: Preliminary Reports on the 1994-1995 to 1998- 
1999 Field Seasons, ed. C.A. Hope and G.E. Bowen (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2002), 205-206; 
G.E. Bowen, “The Spread of Christianity in Egypt: Archaeological Evidence from Dakhleh 
and Kharga Oases,” in Egyptian Culture and Society: Studies in Honour of Naguib Kanawati, 
ed. A. Woods, A. McFarlane, and S. Binder (Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 2010), 
19. The last dated document derived from D/8 and its dating is discussed in K.A. Worp and 
T. de Jong, “More Greek Horoscopes from Kellis (Dakhleh Oasis),’ Zeitschrift für Papyrologie 
und Epigraphik 137 (2001): 206. On the date of the occupation of Kellis, see C.A. Hope, 
“Observations on the Dating of the Occupation at Ismant el-Kharab,” in Oasis Papers 1, ed. 
C.A. Marlow and A.J. Mills (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2001), 43-59. This date is confirmed by 
numismatic evidence and the pottery assemblages; only three Roman coins from the period 
between 388-394 CE have been found (of the salvs reipvblicae-type) and there is no ceramic 
material indicative of the fifth century. 

g AJ. Mills, “Research in the Dakhleh Oasis,’ in Origin and Early Development of Food-Producing 
Cultures in North-Eastern Africa, ed. L. Krzyzaniek and M. Kobusiewicz (Poznan: Polish 
Academy of Sciences, Poznan Branch: Poznan Archaeological Museum, 1984), 205-10. 
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demand on the agricultural land also led to soil depletion.!° Another environ- 
mental factor to take into account is the wind, which continuously shifted 
large amounts of sand, thereby creating moving sand dunes that could end up 
covering fertile lands. Architectural finds all over the oasis attest to the chal- 
lenge this posed to the inhabitants: wells had to be deepened and reactivated 
artificially, channels dug, thresholds raised, and additional windscreens built." 
The fourth-century residents of the oasis may have fallen prey to the incoming 
wind and sand, which in the course of a couple of years destroyed their ways 
of living. 

In addition to environmental explanations, scholars have suggested that 
increasing insecurity on the roads to the Nile valley contributed to the declin- 
ing population and abandonment of Kellis. Sixth-century author John Moschus 
tells about tribesmen holding elderly monks for ransom in the Kharga Oasis.!2 
How this story relates to the visible presence of Roman military fortifications 
along those very roads is not clear, but Moschus conceives of the oases as dan- 
gerous border zones, vulnerable to threats from “uncivilized” tribes in the des- 
ert. Was this more than a literary stereotype? Could it be that even the Roman 
army was unable to guarantee safety on the roads from the oasis to the valley? 

Dakhleh’s wealth was built on the combination of road safety and the 
exceptional environmental conditions of the late Roman period. In contrast 
to the Nile valley’s seasonal production, agriculture in the oasis was facilitated 
all year long by subterranean reservoirs of water.!4 Private and collective water 
wells were a source of wealth for the entire oasis, to the extent that Trimithis’s 
ostraca mention more than forty wells by name.!5 Additional insights into 
the agricultural nature of the village economy derive from the so-called Kellis 


10 J.E. Knudstad and R.A. Frey, “Kellis: The Architectural Survey of the Romano-Byzantine 
Town at Ismant el-Kharab,” in Reports from the Survey of the Dakhleh Oasis 1977-198, ed. 
C.S. Churcher and AJ. Mills (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 1999), 213. Colin Hope (personal com- 
munication May 2016) reminded me, however, of the lack of strong indications of salt in 
the bodies from the cemeteries. If climate change indeed caused the saltification of the 
soil, one would expect to see traces in bioarchaeological materials. 

11 Wells and channels reactivated: Bagnall et al., An Oasis City, 17-18 (Davoli). Windscreen 
and raised threshold of House 3: C.A. Hope, O.E. Kaper, and G.E. Bowen, “Excavations at 
Ismant el-Kharab — 1992,” Bulletin of the Australian Centre for Egyptology 3 (1992): 41. 

12 Cited in Wagner, Les oasis d'Égypte, 384. 

13 Bagnall et al., An Oasis City, 172-3 (Bagnall). P.Kellis v11 Copt. 127 refers to an attack on the 
road and expresses fear for the military (?) commander. 

14 Jackson, At Empire’s Edge, 159. 

15 R.S. Bagnall and G. Ruffini, Ostraka from Trimithis Volume 1: Texts from the 2004-2007 
Seasons (New York: Institute for the Study of the Ancient World and New York University 
Press, 2012), 31-39. 
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Agricultural Account Book (KAB), which contains the records of all income 
and expenditures of a section of a large estate.!6 It strongly suggests that the 
advantage of multiple harvests a year outweighed high transportation costs, 
attested to in numerous receipts for freight costs by camel or by donkey.” This 
gave oasis farmers a slight advantage over their competitors in the Nile valley. 
As a result, the primarily agricultural economy developed a flourishing trans- 
portation section and attracted families like Pamour’s, who lived off the trade 
between the oasis and the Nile valley. 


Locating Makarios and Pamour: The Archaeological Context 


Papyri associated with Makarios, Pamour, and their families derive from a block 
with three Roman houses in a section of the excavation labeled “Area A,” which 
otherwise included a bath house and the two East Churches (see Figure 3). 
The other areas of the excavation also contained Roman period architecture. 
Area B, just north of these houses, included several large structures with a large 
number of connected rooms without easily recognizable functions. Within 
one of these structures stood a large colonnaded hall, a columbarium (or dove- 
cote), and a Roman villa with painted decorations. Area C, on the most eastern 
side of the excavation, comprised a number of residential units and a section 
where light industrial activities took place. Area D, on the west side, included 
the Main Temple of Tutu with several shrines, the West Temple, the West 
Church, the West Tombs, and a few other structures. The village was flanked by 
a series of interconnected tombs that stretched from the north side of the vil- 
lage, via the West Tombs, to the southern side on the alluvial terrace. Two large 


16 On the large estates and the relation between city and village see R.S. Bagnall, Egypt in 
Late Antiquity (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), 315-16. The estate behind the 
KAB was led by representatives of Faustianus son of Aquila, who might have been related 
to the former magistrate of Mothis and defensor civitatis of the Mothite nome (mentioned 
in P.Kellis 1 Gr. 21, 321 CE). Bagnall, however, calls the identification of this magistrate with 
the landlord “most unlikely” and suggests he was the (grand)father of the landlord, who 
lived in Hibis (KAB 146). Bagnall, KAB, 70. 

17 Among the category of small hamlets or settlements the Kellis documents mention 
Thio (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 45), Pmoun Tametra (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 41), Pmoun Imouthou (twenty-one 
instances in the Kellis Agricultural Account book, KAB), Pmoun Tkele (KAB 1408) and 
many others. These toponyms starting with Pmoun (‘the well’) designated wells with 
small settlements. Examples include P.Kellis 1 Gr. 51 and 52 and O.Kellis 80, 81, 102, 103. On 
wells, see Bagnall and Ruffini, Ostraka from Trimithis, 31-37. 
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cemeteries were unearthed farther north of the excavated areas: the East and 
West Cemeteries (see chapter 6).!8 

The wide array of archaeological and papyrological finds from Kellis offers 
many new opportunities for the study of everyday life during the later Roman 
Empire, and the village has already been called “a desert Pompeii” for its 
degree of preservation.!9 The excavations of the Roman houses 1-3 in Area A, 
which took place from 1986 until the early 1990s, unearthed large numbers of 


18  Low-quality images of the site and excavation have been published online at https://www 
-monash.edu/arts/philosophical-historical-international-studies/ancient-kellis (accessed 
January 2021) and have been displayed at temporary exhibitions, published in O.E. Kaper 
and C. van Zoest, Treasures of the Dakhleh Oasis: An Exhibition on the Occasion of the Fifth 
International Conference of the Dakhleh Oasis Project (Cairo: The Netherlands-Flemish 
Institute in Cairo, 2006); C.A. Hope, From the Sands of the Sahara: Ancient Kellis and Its 
Texts (Clayton: Monash University, 1998). 

19 H. Thurston, Secrets of the Sands: The Revelations of Egypt’s Everlasting Oasis (New York: 
Arcade Publishing, 2003), 233-258 describing Kellis as a “desert Pompeii.” 
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inscribed materials. Among these materials were Manichaean liturgical docu- 
ments, wooden tablets with psalms and prayers, and papyrus fragments of 
Mani’s Epistles. These liturgical documents were found along with personal let- 
ters and business accounts of the houses’ inhabitants. A careful reading of the 
papyri also shows connections between the liturgical Manichaean texts and the 
lives of particular individuals, effectively proving that some of the individuals 
and families were deeply engaged with Manichaean practices and ideas. The 
work of Jain Gardner, the main editor of the Coptic papyri, illuminates a tre- 
mendous wealth of new insight into this local version of Manichaeism. Upon 
abandoning their houses, the inhabitants of Kellis left enormous amounts of 
papyrus behind. These find locations, therefore, constitute the first setting in 
which the lives of Makarios, Pamour, and others should be contextualized. 

The Houses 1-3 and the so-called North Building constituted a single mud- 
brick structure in the central residential area of Kellis. Streets on the north 
and south gave access to these mud-brick buildings (see Figure 4 for a plan 
of the houses). Occupation was mainly restricted to the fourth century, since 
all documents stemmed from 299-389 CE and coins and ceramics confirm 
domestic activity during the same period.2° After this date, the inhabitants 
of Houses 1-3 seem to have abandoned their houses, as did their neighbors. 
Consequently, the buildings were only occupied for a few generations.?! While 
extensive material was left behind, there were no remains indicating domes- 
tic activities with specific Manichaean connotations, apart from the extensive 
papyrological finds. The Manichaean affiliation of some of the inhabitants 
appears not to have affected most consumption habits — as far as they are pos- 
sible to identify in the archaeological material. 

House 3 was the largest of the four mud brick buildings. It had ten main 
rooms, which could be accessed through the entrance system.” The semi- 
circular wall in front of the entrance is an indication of the environmental 
challenges faced by the inhabitants, as it protected the house against the accu- 
mulation of sand. The courtyard at the north of the corridor contained animal 
mangers as well as facilities for cooking and storage. Most of the rooms were 
arranged around the central court from which most of the inscribed material 
derived. Since the majority of the surrounding rooms were barrel vaulted, and 
light entered only through the staircase into the central court and through the 


20 C.A. Hope, “The Archaeological Context,” in Coptic Documentary Texts from Kellis: 
Volume 1, ed. I. Gardner, A. Alcock, and W.P. Funk (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 1999), 10-11 
with the numismatic evidence analyzed by Gillian Bowen. 

21 Hope, “The Roman-Period Houses,’ 215. 

22 For the specific archaeological descriptions in these paragraphs, see Hope, “The Archaeo- 
logical Context,’ 100. More recently, Hope, “The Roman-Period Houses,” 199-229. 
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FIGURE 4 Plan of Houses 1-3 and the North Building (Area A) 
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windows in the north walls of two rooms, the house must have been a rather 
dark place. All of the rooms were furnished with wooden doors, of which only 
the bolts and sockets remain.2% The remains of palm-rib shelves, found buried 
under the sand, and the remaining open niches attest to the internal decora- 


tion. The white-plastered area surrounding these cupboards may have facili- 
tated some extra visibility in the gloom of oil lamps.?* 


23 Most of the portable wood was taken out of the house during its abandonment. A pic- 
ture of a wooden key is included in C.A. Hope, “Dakhleh Oasis Project: Report on the 
1987 Excavations at Ismant El-Gharab,’ Journal of the Society for the Study of Egyptian 
Antiquities 16 (1986): plate rv, d. 

24 


G.E. Bowen, “The Environment Within: The Archaeological Context of the Texts from 
House 3 at Kellis in Egypt's Dakhleh Oasis,’ in Housing and Habitat in the Ancient 
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FIGURE 5 Partial clearance of the floor deposit in room 6 of House 3 
COURTESY OF THE DAKHLEH OASIS PROJECT AND COLIN A. HOPE 


Other walls were simply undecorated plastered mud, and were preserved up 
to 3.13 m at the highest point. The remains of the roof, which collapsed in 
antiquity, were found among the floor deposits, including the storage pottery 
that may have been kept on the roof (Figure 5). The other finds included small 
wooden objects, ceramics, textiles, glass, some coins, and evidence of tailor- 
ing.25 Apart from such mundane objects, there was jewelry, fine worked glass, 
colorful imported curtains, and an intaglio ring with the motif of a centaur 
grappling with a stag.?6 This latter find is exceptional, as most valuable items 
seem to have been taken out of the house during the process of abandonment. 
Was it lost when the last generation of occupants left the house? Whatever 
happened exactly, its presence indicates a certain level of wealth, and the cen- 
taur motif suggests a profound engagement with Classical or Roman culture. 


Mediterranean: Cultural and Environmental Responses, ed. A.A. Di Castro, C.A. Hope, and 
B.E. Parr (Leuven: Peeters, 2015), 232. 

25 Hope, “The Archaeological Context,’ 103. 

26 C.A. Hope, “The 1991 Excavations at Ismant el-Kharab in the Dakhleh Oasis,’ Bulletin of the 
Australian Centre for Egyptology 2 (1991): 42. On the imported curtains, see R. Livingstone, 
“Household Furnishing Textiles (Soft Furnishings) from Kellis, in Oasis Papers 9, ed. 
G.E. Bowen and C.A. Hope (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2019), 413. 
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This confirms the general impression of the village as a place for well-to-do 
families and individuals. 

The house next door, House 2, consisted of nine rooms in an L shape inter- 
locking with House 1 and a large courtyard, which could only be accessed 
from the street. One room was added against the south wall and served as a 
kitchen. The entrance led to two central rooms that could be closed off with 
wooden doors. This spatial configuration suggests an organic development 
and inbuilding between the houses, without preconceived or externally con- 
trolled planning.” Through the central rooms, one could roam into three 
rectangular rooms, all decorated with niches and palm-rib shelves defined by 
white-plastered sections, and covered by barrel-vaulted roofs (Figure 6). The 
circulation of light and air was facilitated by openings above the doors of some 
of the rooms. Daylight, however, must have been minimal, because most open- 
ings to the outside had to be covered against the sand.*® As in House 3, the 
central rooms were flat-roofed, supported by wooden beams with storage ves- 
sels placed on top. 

House 1 comprised eleven rooms, divided into two blocks. The first block 
of rooms contained a kitchen with a brick oven and storage bin. Apart from 
this kitchen, the main living room also contained traces of a place for cooking: 
a circular hearth in front of room 5. This means that multiple families lived 
alongside each other. A second block of rooms was closer to the courtyard, 
which contained storage facilities and animal mangers. This section of the 
house could be closed off from the other rooms with a wooden door that stood 
near the entrance to the dining area. Modifications to the two mangers suggest 
that sheep or goats were initially kept there, but that eventually larger animals 
used the mangers, such as donkeys.”° The large horseshoe-shaped structure 
with a raised platform located in the dining area is noteworthy; it was known 
as a stibadium, and was used for formal dining in the Roman world.*° Just 
like in the other houses, most rooms in House 1 were barrel-vaulted and 
dark, with the exception of the dining area and courtyard, which were only 
partly covered. 


27 On the organic nature of the inbuilding, see A.L. Boozer, “Towards an Archaeology of 
Household Relationships in Roman Egypt,” in Mediterranean Families in Antiquity: House- 
holds, Extended Families, and Domestic Space, ed. S.R. Huebner and G. Nathan (Chichester: 
Wiley-Blackwell, 2017), 197 and 199 (with some minor misrepresentations based on older 
archaeological reports). 

28 Hope, “The Roman-Period Houses,’ 219 refers to other sites with similar systems. 

29 Hope, “The Roman-Period Houses,” 218. 

30 Hope, “The Roman-Period Houses,’ 217. 
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FIGURE 6 The mud-brick walls with plastered niches of House 3 (room 6) 
COURTESY OF THE DAKHLEH OASIS PROJECT AND COLIN A. HOPE 


The North Building, located to the north of these three houses, comprised 
a large open court with two rooms on each side. Some of these rooms may 
have had a domestic function, as they contained an oven, niches, and traces of 
painted decoration, which are otherwise not present in these houses.*! 

The most staggering find in all of these houses was the large amount of 
inscribed materials. Among the debris in the North Building, for example, were 
the fragmentary remains of a codex with text based on the Acts of John and a 
Manichaean psalm (P.Kellis vı Gr. 97).32 Further fragments from this codex 
were found in Houses 1 and 3. Even though most inscribed objects were found 
in the early 1990s, so far not all of them have been published. Appendix 1 lists 
the published documents (with some exceptions) and can be used for pre- 
liminary statistical analysis. Tables 1 and 3 provide a preliminary impression 
of the type and number of documents found in House 3 (Area A) and House 
D/8 (Temple Area). These brief overviews highlight the exceptional nature of 


31 Hope, “The Archaeological Context,” 100. However, Kellis House 2 had walls covered in 
grey mud plaster, while the vault roofs had a red colored plaster, over which were painted 
grey bands along the junction between the vaults and the walls. C.A. Hope, “Three Seasons 
of Excavation at Ismant el-Kharab in Dakhleh Oasis, Egypt,” Mediterranean Archeology 1 
(1988): 169. 

32 C.A. Hope, “The Archaeological Context of the Discovery of Leaves from a Manichaean 
Codex,” Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 117 (1997): 156-61. 
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TABLE 1 Types of documents found in House 3 


House 3 (Area A) 


166 letters and administrative documents; 

g documents with (parts of) Manichaean Psalms; 

3 documents with biblical content; 

9 documents with amulets, spells, or astrological content; 

8 documents with Manichaean content and/or Syriac writing; 
4 documents unknown/other. 


TABLE 2 Types of documents found in House D/8 


House D/8 (Temple Area) 


13 letters and administrative documents; 

1 document with biblical content; 

6 documents with amulets, spells, or astrological content; 
1 document with Manichaean content. 


the documents of House 3, many of which contain Manichaean content.3 
Other excavated fourth-century houses preserved noticeably less Manichaean 
material. 

House 4 was located east of the temple gate, which provided excavators an 
opportunity to examine domestic structures in another section of the village 
(see Table 3 on the chronology). Although it comprised twenty-two rooms, it 
strongly resembled the architecture and finds of Houses 1-3. The papyrologi- 
cal finds included a wooden board with fragments of a Manichaean psalm 
and a devotional postscript (T.Kellis 11 Copt. 7). Interestingly, most of the 
other Coptic texts from House 4 were written in a modified southern version 
of Sahidic (P.Kellis vir Copt. 123, 124, 126, with the notable exception of 122). 
These Sahidic texts seem to correlate with non-Manichaean, Christian termi- 
nology (especially P.Kellis v11 Copt. 124 and 126). Whether or not this linguistic 
correlation was characteristic of the socioreligious divisions in Late Antiquity 


33 Psalm fragments have been found in rooms 4, 6, 7, 8, 9; the daily prayers in the backyard; 
a hymn of praise in room 9; fragments of Mani’s Epistles were dispersed over House 3 but 
mainly from room 3 and 6; a devotional or theological text in room na. 
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TABLE 3 Chronology of the domestic units in Kellis* 

Residential areas Indication chronology 

Area C/2 units (early) second century 

Area C/1 units second half third century 

Area B units early second century—third century 
Roman Villa (B/3/1) (early) second century 

Temple area unit D/8 second half fourth century 

Houses 1-5 (Area A) fourth century 


a These are general indications based on Hope, “The Roman-Period Houses,” 199-229. The 
Area B and C units appear to have been inhabited during the second and third century, but 
may have been abandoned end of the third century. Ceramics from the fourth century indi- 
cate reuse as stable. On the size of the enclosures B/1 and B/3 see G.E. Bowen et al., “Brief 
Report on the 2007 Excavations at Ismant el-Kharab,’ Bulletin of the Australian Centre for 


Egyptology 17 (2007): 29. 


is yet to be addressed in full (see chapter 3).34 How the Manichaean psalm 
in House 4 ended up so far from the find location of the other Manichaean 
psalms is unclear, but it is tied to some of the inhabitants through letter 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 122. This letter was found at the same location as the psalm, 
and both were written in the same Coptic language variant. The presence of 
marked religious language (in particular “whose name is sweet in my mouth” 
and a prayer for God’s protection) suggests connections with the inhabitants 
of House 1-3.*° If so, it would indicate the appeal of Manichaean texts beyond 
the immediate vicinity of Houses 1-3. 

House 5, located next to the Large East Church, at a distance from Houses 1-3 
and 4, yielded only a few inscribed materials, perhaps because it could only be 
partially excavated. The few Greek ostraca found in House 5 derived from the 
fourth century (O.Kellis 59, 86, 142), but no documents relating to Christian or 


34 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 263-4 where they also suggest the wooden board was 
found near the surface and may not have belonged to the inhabitants of the building. 

35 The letter contains no direct prosopographical connections to the other houses. 
P.Bingen 120, found in the same location, mentions a Pisistratos and a Gena. Could they 
have been associated with the associates of Pausanias in House 2 and 3? C.A. Hope, 
R.S. Bagnall and K.A. Worp, “Two 4th Century Accounts from Kellis,” in Papyri in Honorem 
Johannis Bingen Octogenarii, ed. H. Melaerts (Leuven: Peeters, 2000), 495-509. 
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FIGURE 7 Plan of House 5 (Area A) 
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Manichaean communities were found.?® Apart from the Houses 1-5 in Area A, 
other residential units from earlier periods were excavated by the Dakhleh 
Oasis Project, including a Roman peristyle house (labeled B/1/2) and the so- 
called Roman Villa (B/3/1). Finds from the fourth century were attested in 
House D/8, in the northwest corner of the Main Temple’s temenos. Just like 
the other fourth-century houses, this unit yielded large quantities of inscribed 
material, including a horoscope for the year 392 CE.3” Among these finds is a 


36 C.A. Hope (with contributions by O.E. Kaper and H. Whitehouse), “The Excavations at 
Ismant el-Kharab from 2000 to 2002,” in Oasis Papers 3, ed. G.E. Bowen and C.A. Hope 
(Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2003), 238. 

37 Hope, “The Excavations at Ismant el-Kharab from 2000 to 2002,” 234. 
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FIGURE 8 Plan of House D/8 
COURTESY OF THE DAKHLEH OASIS PROJECT AND COLIN A HOPE 


fragment with Syriac writing and a reference to the Apostolos in a personal let- 
ter (P.Kellis v11 Copt. 127, compare P.Kellis 11 Syr. 1 and P.Kellis 11 Syr./Gr. 1). The 
attestation of a papyrus with Psalm 9 (LXX) in D/8 can be explained within a 
Christian as well as a Manichaean context.3® 

Detailed attention to the architecture and archaeology of the various 
Roman period houses is of importance to locate Makarios, Pamour, and their 
families within the village. But did they actually live there? At least one scholar 
has suggested that the large number of papyri found in House 3 indicates that 
the rooms were used as rubbish dumps for the city’s garbage.?9 She is hardly 
the only one wondering how to relate the prolific textual finds to the modest 
architecture of the find location. The editors of both the Greek and the Coptic 
documents have speculated about the house being a “storage place” during the 


38 K.A. Worp, “Psalm g.22—26 in a 4th-Century Papyrus from the Western Desert in Egypt,” 
Vetus Testamentum 66, no. 3 (2016): 1-6. His argument about the Manichaean rejection 
of the Old Testament psalms is problematic, see Pedersen et al., The Old Testament in 
Manichaean Tradition, xv, xxxviii-xxxix. 

39 L. Nevett, “Family and the Household, Ancient History and Archeology: A Case Study from 
Roman Egypt,” in A Companion to Families in the Greek and Roman Worlds, ed. B. Rawson 
(Malden: Wiley-Blackwell, 2011), 22-23. 
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last phase of the village’s occupational history.*° If they are correct, it would be 
impossible to relate the families to the material setting of the specific houses. 

Fortunately, there are good reasons to closely associate the documents 
with the domestic settings in which they were found. First, the majority of the 
papyri were found together with the remains of large ceramic jars in the debris 
of the roof collapse (in particular in House 3, rooms 8, g, and 10). The best 
explanation is, therefore, that papyrus archives were kept in jars and stored 
on the roof. When the house was abandoned, the collection of jars on the roof 
was forgotten and subsequently tumbled down with the collapse of the roof. 
Environmental factors, such as wind or nesting rats, led to a wider distribution 
of the fragments over the various rooms in the house(s).4 Second, the cluster- 
ing of one author's (or family’s) letters at a single find location indicates that 
the archives may have been kept together. This was the case for Petros’s letters, 
and several letters from Pamour’s family were even kept in a single jar. Some of 
Orion’s letters were kept together in one room (or on the roof), while an adja- 
cent room contained one other fragment of his letters (see Appendix 1). Most 
of the letters associated with Makarios derived from a single find location in 
House 3.42 This clustering suggests that these letters were kept together, and 
not gradually disposed of throughout a longer period. Even though many ques- 
tions remain, it is possible that the last residents forgot about the documents 
left on the roof, or did not consider them valuable enough to take with them 
when they moved away.43 

A final argument for the close relation between the physical find location 
and the content of the letters stems from the minor archaeological finds. We 
not only encounter individual villagers in their papyrus correspondences, 
but we can also trace their lives in the material culture of their houses. Two 


40 Wor, GPK1, 52; Gardner, KL71, ix. 

41 Bowen, “The Environment Within,” 231-41. Among the exceptions are the papyri found in 
the North Building, which may have been thrown away and reused as filling in the con- 
struction of animal mangers next door (i.e., the text based on the Acts of John). Hope, “The 
Archaeological Context of the Discovery of Leaves from a Manichaean Codex,” 160-1. 

42 With an exception found in room 3 instead of room 6. Hope, “The Archaeological 
Context,” 108 and table 4 on page 20. 

43 One of the questions is why the wooden boards with psalms and prayers were left, rather 
than reused or taken along. A comparable study of the disposal of Christian liturgical 
manuscripts at Oxyrhynchus suggests that ancient individuals and communities had 
less scruples about discarding biblical manuscripts than we would sometimes expect. 
A. Luijendijk, “Sacred Scriptures as Trash: Biblical Papyri from Oxyrhynchus,” Vigiliae 
Christianae 64, no. 3 (2010): 217. 
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examples may illustrate how these rich sources overlap and offer additional 
information on the lives of the inhabitants: the carpentry in House 2 and the 
textile production in Houses 1-3. 

A number of wooden codices were found in House 2, one containing the 
text of Isocrates’s orations and another an account book of a large local estate. 
These codices were produced locally, maybe even within the house, as pieces 
of acacia wood at various stages of production indicate. Carpenter’s tools were 
found in a small box, along with wooden spindle whorls, a ceramic lamp, two 
fragments of inscribed wooden boards, and more fragments of worked acacia 
wood (the same material was used for the two large codices).44 Apart from 
wooden codices and woodworking tools, there is papyrological evidence 
of carpenters in House 2. In documents from the 330s—350s CE, a carpenter 
named Gena acts as an agent for Pausanias, a former magistrate of the capi- 
tal of the oasis at Mothis (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 4-7). A second group of documents 
belonged to the family of the carpenter Tithoes (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 8-12 and P.Kellis v 
Copt. 12, from the second half of the fourth century). Finally, there is a letter 
in House 3 with a request for a “well-proportioned and nicely executed ten- 
page notebook.’* It is not impossible that this request was aimed at one of the 
carpenters next door. As many of the Manichaean liturgical documents were 
written on wood, the connection to the neighbors must have been excellent, 
even though we cannot directly connect the wooden codices to one of the car- 
penters known by name. 

Material and papyrological evidence for weaving is also abundant. Frag- 
ments of textiles were found in almost every room, and textile production and 
trade is mentioned frequently in the letters. Weaving was without question 
part and parcel of the lives of Kellites, for some as a domestic activity, but for 
many also as a source of income. A wooden comb was found in front of the 
entrance of House 2, as were loom weights and cotton fibers.46 Several holes 
in the walls of Houses 1-3 have been identified as gaps for warping frames, 
and the remains of wooden wall fittings were found at the door of room 4 in 


44 For the entire paragraph see Colin Hope’s notes in Bagnall, KAB, 9; J. Whitehorne, “The 
Kellis Writing Tablets: Their Manufacture and Use,” in Archaeological Research in Roman 
Egypt: The Proceedings of the Seventeenth Classical Colloquium of the Department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, Held on 1-4 December 1993, ed. D.M. Bailey (Ann 
Arbor: Journal of Roman Archaeology, 1996), 240-45. 

45  Twaxiõov edpetpov xai dotiov Sexa mtvydv néuypov P.Kellis 1 Gr. 67.17-19. 

46 More large loom weights were found in Area C, indicating that weaving was also an impor- 
tant feature of the activities in this region (structure C/2/1). K. Hickson, “Excavations in 
Area C at Ismant el-Kharab in 1996-1997,” in Dakhleh Oasis Project: Preliminary Reports on 
the 1994-1995 to 1998-1999 Field Seasons, ed. C.A. Hope and G.E. Bowen (Oxford: Oxbow 
Books, 2002), 165. 
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House 1, which may have served a similar purpose.” Papyrological evidence 
for domestic weaving is found in the countless requests for pieces of clothing. 
One of the letters, for example, refers to a sticharion (a shirt or a tunic) and a 
kolobion (sleeveless tunic); the author orders, “Tailor it for a cowl. Provide warp 
for it,” and “Take it and see whether it is possible to dye it.”48 Some of these 
requests reveal a more professional approach. One of the business accounts 
found in House 3 reveals that the author hired two female weavers (P.Kellis v 
Copt. 44.5-6, see also the enslaved female weavers in P.Kellis 1 Gr. 19a.8—11).49 
The KAB refers to a weaving workshop (KAB 1266), and one of the children of 
House 2 was sent to a monastery to learn the “linen weaving trade” as a profes- 
sion (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 12.21).5° This combination of archaeological and papyrologi- 
cal evidence for textile production confirms the earlier impressions pertaining 
to carpentry: the content of the letters is connected to their specific find loca- 
tions. Archaeology and papyrology, in this case, provide two windows into the 
daily lives of the inhabitants of the Roman period houses. 


Makarios and Maria 


The Makarios archive, found in House 3, has sparked considerable interest 
because of its Manichaean tone and content. It consists of eleven Coptic let- 
ters, the individuals in which have strong prosopographical connections to 
many other inhabitants of Kellis — relatives, neighbors, and other acquaintanc- 
es.51 Some of the letters refer to Manichaean books, and others employ uncom- 


47 Hope, “Three Seasons of Excavation,” 168. 

48 ... CUNTC NOYKAEGT t ATT Eapac EIC KAKEAOBL.. and.. KIT NTETNNO XE OYN G)6AM 
Nt xHGe apalq.... P.Kellis v Copt. 18.6-9. 

49 On this text, see the new edition and commentary in M. Bergamasco, “P.Kell.G. 19.A, 
Appendix,’ Zeitschriftfiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik121 (1998 ):193—96. In one of the second- 
century census returns from Kellis a woman is self-identified as “spinner” R.S. Bagnall, 
K.A. Worp, and C.A. Hope, “Family Papers from Second-Century A.D. Kellis, Chronique 
d'Égypte 86 (2011): 234; G.E. Bowen, “Texts and Textiles: A Study of the Textile Industry at 
Ancient Kellis, Artefact 24 (2002): 18-28. 

50 The passage in P.Kellis 1 Gr. 12.21 is largely reconstructed: Awov- [gua which presupposes 
a word like téyvyy, according to the editor. Worp, GPK1, 38. On textiles in the oasis, see 
also the evidence from Trimithis House B2, see A.L. Boozer, “Woven Material,” in A Late 
Romano-Egyptian House in the Dakhla Oasis/Amheida House B2, ed. A.L. Boozer (New 
York: New York University Press/Ancient World Digital Library, 2015), 397-404. 

51 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 4-5, passim. Archive is used in the sense of a collection 
of papers brought together in antiquity. The terminology and distinction with “dossiers” 
is contested. K. Vandorpe, “Archives and Dossiers,’ in The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology, 
ed. R.S. Bagnall (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 216-55. 
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mon phrases that connote intimate knowledge of Manichaean cosmology. 
Fundamentally, therefore, these letters show what I will call a family religion 
group style combined with an itinerancy group style; the Manichaeans were con- 
nected to relatives, neighbors, and coworkers in the oasis and the Nile valley. 

Most of the eleven letters in this archive were written by Makarios and his 
sons Matthaios and Piene (see Table 5 at the end of this chapter). Their letters 
all address one woman: Maria, the unquestioned matriarch, wife of Makarios, 
and mother of Matthaios and Piene. She stayed in Kellis and kept in contact 
with those who left the oasis for long or short periods. Other family relation- 
ships are more difficult to determine with certainty, and the editors warn that 
even in the aforementioned reconstruction, the family relationships “may not 
be as simple as it might at first appear.”>? 

The reconstruction of this family unit is built on the assumption of a certain 
level of consistency in the way people addressed each other.5? Makarios’s let- 
ters address his “son” Matthaios (P.Kellis v Copt. 19), and Matthaios writes to 
his “mother” Maria (P.Kellis v Copt. 25, 26). Piene also addresses his “mother” 
Maria (P.Kellis v Copt. 29) and is mentioned several times by the others as 
either “son” or “brother.” Makarios writes to “my sister Maria” (P.Kellis v 
Copt. 20, 21, 22, 24), a common way of addressing a spouse in Late Antiquity. 
Together, these references build a consistent picture from different angles.5+ 

Kinship terminology was not exclusively used for family members. In 
Matthaios’s letter to his “mother” Maria, he greets six women as “my mother.” 
Not all of these women could have been core family. As a rule of thumb, 
Gardner noticed that “brother” and “sister” were used for people on the same 
generational level, while “mother” and “father” generally referred to respected 
older individuals.5® Matthaios’s six mothers, then, must have been aunts and 


52 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp77, 154. 

53 On kinship terminology see E. Dickey, “Literal and Extended Use of Kinship Terms in 
Documentary Papyri,’ Mnemosyne 57, no. 2 (2004): 131-76; E. Dickey, “Forms of Address 
and Markers of Status,” in A Companion to the Ancient Greek Language, ed. E.J. Bakker 
(Malden: Wiley-Blackwell, 2010), 327-37; I. Gardner, “Some Comments on Kinship 
Terms in the Coptic Documentary Papyri from Ismant el-Kharab,” in Oasis Papers 2, ed. 
M.F. Wiseman (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2008), 129-36. 

54 Gardner, “Some Comments on Kinship Terms,” 132. The variant spellings, Matheos, 
Mathaios, and Matthaios, referred to one individual. Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp7T1, 
154n204. See also J.D. Dubois, “Vivre dans la communauté manichéenne de Kellis: 
une lettre de Makarios, le papyrus Kell. Copt. 22,” in Pensée grecque et sagesse d'Orient: 
Hommage a Michel Tardieu, ed. M.A.A. Moezzi, et al. (Turnhout: Brepols, 2009), 203-10. 

55 Gardner, “Some Comments on Kinship Terms,” 134. 

56 In P.Kellis v Copt.19, Makarios writes to “sister” Maria, “sister” Charis, and “son” Matthaios. 
At the end of the same letter, Gena, who is traveling with him, adds his own greetings to 
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respected women from the generation of his parents. Figure 9 depicts the fam- 
ily relationships, reconstructed by cross-examining other letters with similar 
tentative kinship indications. The most securely reconstructed relations are 
represented with a solid line and the more speculative ones with dotted lines. 

Makarios and Maria must be placed within the second half of the fourth 
century, based on a dated Greek contract.5” The younger generation, among 
whom were Pamoutr, Pegosh, and Psais, occasionally use the greeting “mother 
Maria” in letters from the 360s (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 71), and are greeted as “son(s)” 
by Makarios (P.Kellis v Copt. 24).5° The contemporaries Tehat and Hatre 
(P.Kellis v Copt. 43, 50), Lysimachos (P.Kellis v Copt. 30, P.Kellis 1 Gr. 67), and 
Orion (P.Kellis v Copt. 15-18) appear in several letters of this period. Some of 
them remain active during the next decades. Other cross-references could be 
made with Pshempnoute and Kyria, who are addressed in Makarios’s letters, 
but also appear in Tithoes’s correspondence with his son Shamoun in the early 
360s.°° After this time, there are no references to Makarios and Maria any- 
more, but the names of Pamour and Pegosh continue to appear until the late 
380s (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 44). 

How exactly Makarios and Maria were related to Pamour, Pegosh, and Psais 
is unknown, but Pamout’s wife Maria frequently greets “my mother Maria” and 
mentions “my daughter Tsemnouthes” (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 71 and P.Kellis v11 Copt. 65, 
see the appendix). It has been suggested that Maria’s daughter Tsemnouthes 
(or Jemnoute) may have stayed with her grandmother Maria in Kellis. If so, it 
would allow us to tie Makarios and Pamour together. It is, however, remarkable 
that “daughter” Maria is never mentioned in Makarios’s letters.6° If Pamour 
was Makarios’s son-in-law, one would expect stronger expressions of connec- 
tion. Regardless, they must have known each other quite well, as they lived and 
worked in the same social circles and shared a Manichaean background — as 
becomes apparent in a number of their letters. 


“mother” Maria, “mother” Charis, and “brother” Matthaios. Even if nothing else is known 
about Gena’s relations to them, his choice of words reveals he is on the same generational 
level as Matthaios. Gardner has posed four propositions regarding the usage of family 
language (immediate family, extended family, respected position, religious authority) and 
concludes that little can be taken for certain. Gardner, “Some Comments on Kinship 
Terms,” 134. 

57 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT, u and 56. 

58 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp77, 1. 

59  P.Kellis 1 Gr. 8-12 and P.Kellis v Copt. 12, one of which is firmly dated in the year 362 CE. 
Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CD71, 55. 

60 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp7T2, 52. If so, it is remarkable to see no connection to 
Makarios, who did greet his daughter Tsempnouthes at least once. 
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Most of these interactions in the papyrus letters inform us about those out- 
side the oasis. They were written by traveling family members and their asso- 
ciates who wanted to inform the home front about their well-being. Distress 
about the absence of family news or material support is frequently expressed 
at length and without restraint, as exemplified by Makarios’s irritations at the 
outset of this chapter. Most voices in the letters speak of the anxieties of itin- 
erant life. These fears and hopes are strongly connected to the well-being of 
those in Kellis, and give us glimpses into the situation in the oasis itself. 

The papyrus correspondence also offers insights into the family’s financial 
situation, in which Maria played a central role. When Makarios was traveling in 
the Nile valley, Maria had to raise money for the journey of her son Matthaios. 
She even had to sell her loom to be able to cover the cost.®! It appears, more- 
over, that Makarios had suffered financial losses in one of the previous years 
and asks Maria (or Gena?) to “count the fare to me,” assuring her that he would 
repay the entire amount later after having received some other money.®? In 
another letter, Makarios expresses his discontent about Ammon approaching 
Maria for his wages (P.Kellis v Copt. 22.25-40); surely Makarios had tended to 
the matter himself in the Nile valley! Even though Makarios often complains 
about Maria’s failure to answer his letters and he hardly seems to receive the 
goods she has sent, their financial position never seems at risk. On the con- 
trary, the list of commodities sent back and forth from the oasis indicates they 
had a comfortable, wealthy position within the oasis’s society. 

Textiles are a main subject in Makarios’s letters. Apart from occasional refer- 
ences to clothing for himself and his boys, Makarios mentions threads, dye, and 
cushions frequently. On one occasion, he expresses his distress about moths 
affecting the threads and cushion (P.Kellis v Copt. 24.6), which was meant for 


61 Badd EIXE Tepxpld MMaq EN Neoyo Tee[q] arenma mmaococ ... P.Kellis v Copt. 19.31- 
32, I consider “if you have no more need of it” to refer to the remainder of the money 
instead of to the loom itself. 

62 [er@a@re] aN EZACUNTC NTHEL Ef TEHMA Apacl XE TEC ... EYMANT NHI AN NPM? 
TeHMa THPC TKEÇEETIE ... P.Kellis v Copt. 19.36-37 and 39. See observations in J.S. Moss, 
“Women in Late Antique Egypt,” in A Companion to Women in the Ancient World, ed. 
S.L. James and S. Dillon (Oxford: Wiley-Blackwell, 2012), 510-11. 

63 A position that is different from the individuals of House B2 at Trimithis, described by 
Giovanni Ruffini. Their documents suggest they came from the lower social strata of 
Trimithis, mainly active as middle-men in transportation, manual labor and the produc- 
tion of clothing. G. Ruffini, “Transport and Trade in Trimithis. The Texts from Area 1,” in 
A Late Romano-Egyptian House in the Dakhla Oasis/Amheida House B2, ed. A.L. Boozer 
(New York: New York University Press/Ancient World Digital Library, 2015), 353-368. 
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sale in the valley. Makarios’s son Matthaios reports that he received the cloth 
bag (Ge) from Hatre and that Pamour sold the tunic (sticharion), a garment 
Matthaios himself did not inspect for its quality (P.Kellis v Copt. 26.14—-16).®+ 
From these indications, we learn that Makarios and his sons earned money 
within the textile trade, just like many other Kellites who profited from the 
agricultural surplus of the oasis’s double harvest season for cotton.® Apart 


64 On this type of tunic, see J. Cromwell, “Domestic Textile Production in Dakhleh Oasis 
in the Fourth Century AD,” in Egyptian Textiles and Their Production: ‘Word’ and ‘Object’, 
ed. M. Mossakowska-Gaubert (Lincoln, NE: Zea Books, 2020), 142-3 with a very helpful 
vocabulary list of the textile industry in Kellis. 

65 Roger Bagnall has identified the two main strategies behind the flourishing economy. 
First, many crops were grown for local consumption and second, value crops like olive 
oil, cotton, dates, figs, and jujubes were exported to the Nile valley to create a surplus. 
Bagnall et al., An Oasis City, 149-52 (Bagnall). Cotton played a crucial role. Even though it 
is not priminent in the KAB (547, 556,558—-59, 720 and 1484), it is recorded in the ostraca 
from the oases. For example, from Kellis: O.Kellis 68 and 69, Trimithis: O.Trim.1. 38 
and 44, Dush: O.Douch. 1.51, 4.381, 5.537, 5-634. For cotton production see R.S. Bagnall, 
“SB 6.9025, Cotton, and the Economy of the Small Oasis,’ Bulletin of the American 
Society of Papyrologists 45 (2008): 21-30. Cotton has been identified by infrared light, see 
C.E. Coombs, A.L. Woodhead, and J.S. Church, “Report on the Characterization of Three 
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from cotton and millet, olive oil and wine contributed to the wealth of the 
oases.°® The transportation of these commodities to the Nile valley and the 
local production of textiles from cotton and wool presented two flourishing 
economic sectors in which many inhabitants of Kellis participated. Additional 
light industry such as metalworking and carpentry offered other opportunities 
for non-agricultural workers, craftspeople, artisans, and traders to build on this 
layer of agricultural wealth.®’ Trade in garments and semifinished products at 
the markets of the Nile valley provided the profitable business background to 
many of the Kellis letters, and placed the authors in a relatively well-off section 
of society. 


Pamour and His Brothers 


A second set of Greek and Coptic letters stem from a single family across three 
to four generations. Most of these letters were written by, or addressed to, three 
brothers: the earlier mentioned Pamour, Pegosh, and Psais. The reconstruction 
of the social relations behind this archive is hampered by frequently recur- 
ring names. A large number of papyri relate to descendants of Pamour I (early 
fourth century), among whom at least two other men were named Pamour.®® 


Fabric Samples from Ismant el-Kharab,” in Dakhleh Oasis Project: Preliminary Reports on 
the 1994-1995 to 1998-1999 Field Seasons, ed. C.A. Hope and G.E. Bowen (Oxford: Oxbow 
Books, 2002), 115-19. Moreover, it has been found at the site as cotton bolls and seeds, see 
U. Thanheiser (with contributions by J. Walter and C.A. Hope), “Roman Agriculture and 
Gardening in Egypt as Seen from Kellis, in Dakhleh Oasis Project: Preliminary Reports on 
the 1994-1995 to 1998-1999 Field Seasons, ed. C.A. Hope and G.E. Bowen (Oxford: Oxbow 
Books, 2002), 299-310. 

66 Bagnall, KAB, 45, 56. cf. Wagner, Les oasis d'Égypte, 16 and 299-300. The location of the 
agricultural fields is not precisely known, but modern agriculture takes place on the west- 
southwest side of the village. Most of the wells and irrigation channels do not date back 
to antiquity. Knudstad and Frey, “Kellis: The Architectural Survey,” 189. 

67 In Area C, a pottery workshop (C/2/4) was located, with large stage bins, kilns, and unfired 
ceramics in the immediate surroundings. C.A. Hope (with an appendix by G.E. Bowen), 
“Excavations in the Settlement of Ismant el-Kharab in 1995-1999,” in Dakhleh Oasis 
Project: Preliminary Reports on the 1994-1995 to 1998-1999 Field Seasons, ed. C.A. Hope and 
G.E. Bowen (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2002), 176. Several of the other units showed evidence 
for light-industrial activities, like the blacksmith at C/2/7, where layers with iron slag were 
found on the surface. The remains of glass-slag suggest the presence of glass industry in 
this section of the city. C.A. Hope, “The Excavation at Ismant el-Kharab in 1998/9: A Brief 
Report,” Bulletin of the Australian Centre for Egyptology 10 (1999): 65. 

68 Worp, GPK7, 51. 
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Utilizing Klaas Worp’s reconstruction of the family, I will demarcate the vari- 
ous individuals with Roman numbers. Figure 10 visualizes the family relations 
of Pamour 111 and includes all novel insights from the Greek and Coptic papyri 
(the cluster of associated documents is listed in Table 6 at the end of this 
chapter). 

Pamour 111 was the husband of Maria, not to be confused with the spouse of 
Makarios. He had two brothers called Pegosh (Pekysis in Greek) and Psais 111, 
and all were sons of Psais 11 and Tapollos. Their only (?) sister Tagoshe (Tekysis 
in Greek) was married to Kapiton the son of Kapiton (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 45 and 76). 
For a long time Tagoshe’s husband participated in the three brothers’ business, 
and he added postscripts addressed to his wife to the letters of Pegosh.®° After 
a while, however, they went separate ways, as Pegosh declares in a Greek docu- 
ment that he did not know whether Kapiton was still alive and had “nothing 
in common with him in any respect.””° When exactly he broke away from his 
wife and brothers-in-law is not known, but there is a loan of money on his 
name, or the name of his son, from 386 CE (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 45).7! As Kapiton’s 
example indicates, it is possible to reconstruct the family’s personal networks 
with some certainty, mostly because their letters include extensive sections 
with greetings to family and acquaintances. 

The brothers Pamour 111, Pegosh, and Psais belonged to the same affluent 
merchant network. Just like Makarios, they were involved in textile production 
and trade. A Greek letter written by Psais son of Tryphanes discusses some 
business agreements with Pamour: 


[L]ook now, I have sent you my son Tryphanes with (?) my goods in order 
that you make an effort and together with him bring together ... and if 
you spend ten or twenty days together with him, while you are selling my 
goods, I am prepared to give you your salary in the meantime.” 


69 See his postscript in Pegosh’s letter P.Kellis v11 Copt. 75.37 to Tagoshe and his letter to her 
in P.Kellis vir Copt. 109. 

70  pnòżv xovòv ëyovta mpd¢ aùtòv ev oùðévı. P.Kellis 1 Gr. 76.29—30. Translation as given in the 
notes of Worp, GPK1, 199. 

71 I follow the editors of the Coptic material in their interpretation of this loan as to the 
son of Kapiton, returned to the Dakhleh Oasis and residing in the hamlet Thio. Gardner, 
Alcock, and Funk, cp T2, 100. Contra the family tree depicted in Worp, GPK1, 52. The date 
in the 380s, on the other hand, would not require a new generation, since Pegosh’s latest 
dated occurrence is in a document from 382 CE. 

72 10d obv, dméotethd cot Tov vidv pou Tpupdvyv petà TH lòn pov, tva ToMjays THY oTOVdy xai 
auvayels pet’ adtod [-ca.? Jpov xai npi[.....]-xa pet’ adtod v xadf...]. 
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FIGURE 10 Section of Pamour’s reconstructed family relations 
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To gain profit from the agricultural wealth of the oasis, these people traveled 
extensively to sell their commodities elsewhere in Egypt. Tryphanes traveled 
with Pamour 111 to sell the goods of his father Psais. These goods must have 
included garments, dye, and wool, as they are mentioned at the verso of the 
letter (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 72).”8 The other letters by Pamour 111 and his brothers 
frequently concern business arrangements. In the Greek letter on the verso, 
Pegosh asks his brother Pamour for “nicely colored wool” and questions him 
about his failure to send the purple dye (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 72). Kapiton, who was 
still traveling with Pegosh at the time, writes to his wife, asking her to cut the 
wool he had sent and make a tunic, which needed to be returned along with 
Pegosh’s belongings (P.Kellis v11 Copt. 75; wool is also sent to Kellis for the pro- 
duction of garments in P.Kellis vir Copt. 78 and 79). This indicates a constant 
process of sending commodities to the oasis to be spun, dyed, and made into 
beautiful garments to be sold at the markets in the Nile valley.“4 Fabrics found 


Ly xai, ¿àv Tomays Séxa NUEpas H Etxoat peT adtod Ewe Mimpdoneis Ta Eldy pov, ETOI UWS ExW 
Tapacyetv gol TOV proðóv oov TEws. P.Kellis 1 Gr. 73.8-20. 

73 Since Psais Tryphanes is greeted in P.Kellis vi1 Copt 78, which also includes marked 
Manichaean language, it is possible that he also self-identified as a Manichaean 
catechumen. 

74 Wool is not mentioned in the KAB and is absent from the bio—archaeological remains. 
C.S. Churcher, “Faunal Remains from Kellis, in Dakhleh Oasis Project: Preliminary Reports 
on the 1994-1995 to 1998-1999 Field Seasons, ed. C.A. Hope and G.E. Bowen (Oxford: 
Oxbow Books, 2002), 105-13. See however, Cromwell, “Domestic Textile Production,” 
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in the archaeological remains of the village were mostly made locally, but a few 
seem to have been imported.” This dynamic trade between the oasis and the 
Nile valley also resulted in distress, especially when oasis products were not 
accepted, as for example, when low-quality wool was used in the production 
of blankets (P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 76, cf. the situation of Matthaios in P.Kellis v 
Copt. 26.14-16). 

Apart from their involvement in textile production and trade, the fam- 
ily owned olive orchards, and maybe also jujube trees.”° In one of the letters, 
Philammon entrusts Tekysis with rent collection on leased orchard land, and 
requests that the money and oil be sent to the Nile valley (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 65, cf. 
PKellis 1 Gr. 45, 49, 80, 86 and P.Kellis vir Copt. 109). Most of the situations 
involving olives and olive oil, however, relate to the local situation in the oasis, 
rather than trade with the Nile valley (in fact, olives and oil were sometimes 
bought and sent to Kellis, P-Kellis v Copt. 22, 24, 43 and 44). 

Several letters indicate that Pamour 111, Psais 111, and Pegosh collaborated 
with relatives and other associates under direct supervision of their father, even 
when the latter was of old age. Pamour 111’s relation to his father is character- 
ized by a strong sense of obligation, which resulted in some tense situations. 
To see Psais 11 in action in the 360s, when he was probably well into his sixties, 
is exceptional, because many children lost their parents at a young age.”’ As 
an elderly figure in the household, he is frequently greeted by his younger rela- 
tives in their letters.” More importantly, we get the impression from the letters 
of Pamour and Pegosh that they continue to seek his counsel. In a fascinating 
correspondence about the fate of two orphaned girls, Pegosh seeks counsel 
from his brother Psais and asks not only for his opinion, but also for him to 


143-45; Bowen, “Texts and Textiles,” 18-28 suggests that wool was produced in the oasis. 
Could P.Kellis vir Copt. 58.20 have contained a request for “local” wool? 

75 RJ. Livingstone, “Late Antique Household Textiles from the Village of Kellis in the 
Dakhleh Oasis,” in Clothing the House: Furnishing Textiles of the 1st Millennium from Egypt 
and Neighbouring Countries, ed. A. de Moor and C. Fluck (Tielt: Lannoo Publishers, 2009), 
84 mentions resist-dyed cottons and the taquete textiles. 

76  P.Kellis v Copt. 21, 22 and P.Kellis v1 Copt. 65 and 77. 

77 S. Huebner, The Family in Roman Egypt: A Comparative Approach to Intergenerational 
Solidarity and Conflict. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013), 73 refers to 
15.3 percent of the census returns belonging to three generation households. See also 
W. Scheidel, “The Demographic Background,’ in Growing Up Fatherless in Antiquity, ed. 
S.R. Huebner and D.M. Ratzan (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 31-40 cit- 
ing percentages of Roman urban areas with 28-37 percent of the individuals having lost 
their father at 15 and 49-61 by the age of 25. 

78 References to “father Pshai,” by Pamour and Maria are found in P.Kellis v11 Copt. 64, 65, 
66, 67 (?), 70, 71 and 72. 
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intervene in the decision-making process with their father: “Will you persuade 
my father if you are content for me to do the thing?’ And I myself am wonder- 
ing whether you are persuaded?”’? Likewise, in P.Kellis vir Copt. 77, Pegosh 
indicates to Kapiton that “father Shai” has given specific instructions about the 
issue at hand (P.Kellis v1 Copt. 77.22, likewise in P.Kellis v11 Copt. 82.20 writ- 
ten by Philammon). 

Their father’s continuing presence led to tension between the brothers. A 
good example, though hard to reconstruct in detail, is Pamour’s letter to his 
brother Psais, requesting particular items. The letter reveals that Pamour had 
corresponded with their father about the issue at hand, but ended up writing to 
his brother. It appears that some items were sold, including a copper vessel (?), 
and Pamour complains that he was excluded, “so that I would receive nothing 
from him [i.e. Psais 11]” (P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 64.7—9). Had Pamour lost his father’s 
favor? If so, he tells his brother “do not let any complication occur among 
us,” stressing that he is “only seeking what is ours” (P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 64.3-4, 
8-9), and he renounces all claims on the items from which he was allegedly 
excluded.®° A related issue features in a letter between Pamour and Pegosh 
concerning a disagreement (?) about property. Pamour writes, “Every item we 
have, between us mutually on account of our father, whether of bronze or all 
that is ours, you are its owner.”*! As in the previous example, Pamour did not 
seek conflict over the property, but confirms Pegosh’s ownership rights. Maybe 
he had moved to the Nile valley by this time, while Pegosh stayed in the oasis? 

Since traveling was part of the occupational practice of Pamour 111 and his 
relatives, it is unsurprising to see that he took up residence in Aphrodite in 
the Nile valley (Antaiopolite nome). Along with Maria, he continued to cor- 
respond with their relatives in the oasis. Since a Greek document related to 
the inheritance of their son Horos is dated May 363 CE, all of their correspon- 
dence letters must have been sent before that time (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 30). During 
and after this period, a number of Kellites are registered in Greek contracts 


79  alCeZel NEY XE KNATIOE MMAIWT ide KHK NEHT TANLAB ayw Tualee LWT x«[e] Kmee.. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 73.13-15. 


80 __.. AMD pPTE eAAM[A]EM Mane MN NEPHY ..ANET XE NIXI AAYE PAPAY’ ele TNOYHTE [a] 
pay’ ENGINE MMETE Nea MeTemon’ P.Kellis v1 Copt. 64.3—4, 7-9. 
81 XE ENO NIM EYQOT NEN’ EYOYTOON MN N[E]NEPHY 2a MINIMT’ EITE NENO NAMT`. EITE 


TIETNTEN THP’ KO MTIG.xaic. P.Kellis vir Copt. 69.5—8. Discussed in Gardner, Alcock, and 
Funk, cDT2, 64. Dubois understands this as the inheritance, but from my understanding 
of the text, Psais 11 is still alive. J.D. Dubois, “Greek and Coptic Documents from Kellis: 
A Contribution to the History of a Manichaean Community,” Journal of Coptic Studies 15 
(2013): 21-28. One wonders how the “debts” mentioned in P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 72 played into 
this (?) situation. 
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from Aphrodite (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 30, 32, 42, 43, 44, all from the period 360-380 CE). 
Pegosh, like his brother, wrote from Aphrodite (P.Kellis vir Copt. 77).82 One of 
his contracts was signed in Aphrodite by the same man who signed a contract 
of his uncle, Pamour 11 (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 44, 382 CE, and P.Kellis 1 Gr. 42, 364 CE).83 
Both times, the contract states that this man also came from Kellis, but lived 
in Aphrodite. The strongest connection between Kellis and Aphrodite is found 
in a document with ownership rights to a house in Aphrodite. It is signed by 
grandfather Psais 11 on behalf of Pamour 111 and his son Horos (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 30, 
May 363 CE). From this letter, we learn that Horos’s mother owned about half 
of a farm house (¿navàcwç) in Aphrodite.84 After she passed away the owner- 
ship rights were transferred to Horos (who still lived in Kellis?). 

This latter document is interesting for another reason. It records the nick- 
name of Pamour and Horos — the “Egyptians” (Aiyóntiwv Aeyouevwv). Even 
though they came from Kellis, they acquired a nickname as outsiders, people 
from the Nile valley. This nickname may have derived from their residency in 
Aphrodite. Just as his father, uncle, and grandfather had, Pamour 111 divided his 
time between Kellis and Aphrodite. This evidence for the internal migration of 
three subsequent generations between the oasis and Aphrodite led Worp to 
identify them as a camel-driving family with a pied-a-terre outside the oasis.°5 
The introduction of the camel was pivotal in the development of the oasis’s 
economy, because camels could cross the desert without frequent access to 


82 Pamour and Maria add their postscript to his letter (just as Maria did with Pamour’s 
letters, P.Kellis v11 Copt. 64 65, 66, 71 and P.Kellis 1 Gr. 71). Discussed also in T. Gagos, 
“A Multicultural Community on the Fringes of the Desert: A Review of the Greek Papyri 
from Kellis,” Journal of Roman Archaeology 12, no. 2 (1999): 758, who suggests that the com- 
munication increased when more family members moved to Aphrodite. 

83 If this Aurelius Pebos, son of Tithoes, is the same person as the Pebo in P.Kellis v11 
Copt. 66, he might also have shared a Manichaean affiliation. Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, 
CDT2, 55. 

84 Inherited by Horos for 1/3th, suggesting his mother had three children who all received 
1/6th of the farmhouse. Worp, GPK1, 87-91 in particular gonu. Other testimonials to pri- 
vate property in the Pamour family stem from 320, 333 and 369 CE. The first deals with 
a sale by Takysis of 1/4th of a house in Kellis, it is no longer visible whether it dealt with 
House 3 or another house (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 37). Worp, GPK1, 106. The second is a document in 
which Pausanias grants a plot of land to Pamour. The latter attests to Pamour 111s owner- 
ship of a house, since he is able to lease one room to Psais the son of Psyros, a carpenter 
from Kellis, for 200 talents per year (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 33). Much may have changed in the 
period between Takysis and Pamour 111, but their family’s wealth and property was still 
relatively strong. 

85 Worp, GPK7, 90. 
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food or water and could carry up to six artabas across a longer distance.®® 
Nevertheless, the references to camel driving in the papyri are too limited to 
establish with certainty whether Pamour 111 and his son owned camels.” 

The letters of Pamoutr’s relatives also contain traces of interactions with 
Christians. The following example is set in Aphrodite. A contract from 364 CE 
details that Marsis leased one room in Psais 11’s house in Aphrodite for the 
price of two artabas of wheat. The scribe and witness was Iakob, son of Besis 
the priest, reader of the catholic church (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 32.20—-21). Such singu- 
lar indications of religious officials, even if they only held minor offices, are 
the only religious self-designations of non-Manichaean Christians in the Kellis 
documents. Both Psais 11 and Marsis, however, have been associated with the 
Manichaean families of Kellis.88 Why Marsis and Psais 11 did not use the ser- 
vices of a Manichaean scribe is unknown. It could have been caused by their 
remote location in Aphrodite, far from the oasis, or by the fact that they reck- 
oned they needed someone of official status in the Aphrodite village context 
with experience in Greek legal documents, regardless of his religious affiliation. 


Other Clusters of Letters 


The Greek and Coptic papyri found at Houses 1-3 not only shed light on 
Makarios and Pamour’s relatives, but also intimate the business and family 
relations of a wider group of people. Unfortunately, it is not always clear how 
they were related to each other, or if they lived in the same houses during the 
same period. Apart from the clusters of people associated with Makarios and 


86 An example of a caravan of about seventy-five camels traveling between Oxyrhynchus and 
the oasis is discussed in C. Adams, Land Transport in Roman Egypt: A Study of Economics 
and Administration in a Roman Province (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 235. 

87 P.Kellis v Copt. 50 mentions the GaMoy and P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 71 pack-animals (mBapa@ee, 
camel (?)). Cf. P.Kellis v Copt. 20.54 (Makarios about the owners of the pack-animals) and 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 27 (mentioning small cattle in Trimithis). 

88 This affiliation with the Manichaean circle known through the letters of Makarios and his 
son, where she is called Marshe (in Coptic). Another Greek contract could strengthen this 
hypothesis. P.Kellis 1 Gr. 30 mentions Aurelius Psais son of Pamour who acted on behalf 
of this son and grandson in an exchange for ownership rights in Aphrodite (363 CE). This 
Psais is likely to be the same as in the contract with Marsis (same name, same time, same 
location and same find location in Kellis). This adds strength to the hypothesis that she 
is a Manichaean, because Psais was also closely related to the Makarios archive. Gardner, 
Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 41 identifies the Psais in P.Kellis v Copt. 25 and perhaps 26 
with Psais 11. Worp, GPK1, 51. But see the number of individuals called Psais in Worp’s 
onomasticum. 
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Pamour, it is possible to identify at least two additional clusters. There are let- 
ters associated with Orion and Tehat (from the 350s CE) that are roughly con- 
temporary with Makarios and Maria, while the letters associated with Petros 
may be from a later period (the 370s CE?). 

The exact relationship between Tehat and Orion is unknown, but they were 
both involved in textile production, and their letters contain prosopographi- 
cal connections to relatives of Makarios and Pamour.®9 In P.Kellis v Copt. 18, 
Orion writes to Tehat and her husband (?) Hatre concerning textile produc- 
tion. His other letters mention “the agape,” which is also associated with Tehat 
in the KAB and two of the business accounts (P.Kellis v Copt. 44 and 47, see 
chapter 4). The cluster of documents attests to a dynamic business arrange- 
ment that involved a textile workshop and various individuals, including two 
enslaved weavers (P.Kellis v Copt. 44). The connections to Hor(os) are appar- 
ent in Tehat’s business account (P.Kellis v Copt. 43.30) and in three of Orion’s 
Coptic letters, which praise him with marked Manichaean phrases and refer 
to Hor(os)’s previous instructions (P.Kellis v Copt. 15-17, see chapter 3). While 
Tehat is located in Kellis itself, Orion and Hor(os) appear to have lived and 
worked elsewhere, maybe in the hamlet Thio, which is mentioned in one of the 
letters.9° Further prosopographical connections are difficult to establish with 
certainty. A “brother Hor” is addressed by Apa Lysimachos (P.Kellis v Copt. 30, 
cf. P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 72), and a “father Horos” is greeted by Pegosh and others 
(P.Kellis v1 Copt. 76, 78, 79, cf. “brother Hor(os)” in 82 and P.Kellis 1 Gr. 72). 
Since kinship language was sometimes used to designate status differentia- 
tion, this “father Horos” may have been an esteemed figure in the community. 
The various clusters of association could be brought closer together if one of 
these individuals is identified with the recipient of Orion’s letters. One might 
even suggest that Hor was a member of the elect, even though he was never 
addressed with the honorary “Apa’ title, like Apa Lysimachos. 

A further set of four letters, written by a son to his mother (PKellis v 
Copt. 38-41), is associated with Petros. A fifth letter with similar content was 


89 Orion and Hor are associated with the Makarios’s letters through several onomastic con- 
nections. Most prominently Taliphanti in P.Kellis v Copt. 58 (Orion) and P.Kellis v Copt. 19 
and 25 and 28 (Makarios archive), Hatre in P.Kellis v Copt. 17 and 18 (Orion) and P.Kellis v 
Copt. 24 and 26 (Makarios archive), although all identifications can be contested. The 
Makarios in the Greek postscript to P.Kellis Copt. 43 may have been another individual. 
Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT, 32, 140. Connections to Pamour’s letters are found in 
P.Kellis v Copt. 44 (mentioning Kouria, Pamour, Tapshai and many others), 47 (menion- 
ing mother Partheni), 48 (mentioning mother Lo) and perhaps P.Kellis v11 Copt. 93 and 
95 (if “sister Hat (2aT)” is to be identified with Tehat). 

go _— P.Kellis v Copt. 50. Tehat’s name is mentioned in association with Thio (KAB 106-8). 
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found at the same spot (P.Kellis vir Copt. 60). There are prosopographical con- 
nections to the Tehat and Horion cluster, as P.Kellis v Copt. 18 mentions Petros, 
and various letters share a reference to “brother Herakles’.9! The regular com- 
munication with another “brother,” and the apparent distance from Kellis led 
the editors to suggest that Petros lived in a monastic setting. This hypothesis is 
further strengthened by the appearance of monks named Petros and Timotheos 
in the KAB (as povayóç in 976, 1080, and without title 109, 1433).9* Despite the 
tantalizing suggestion that these two monks were part of a Manichaean mon- 
astery, there is little in the letters themselves that connotes Manichaeanness. 
Instead, Petros and Timotheos may have been associated with the church at 
Dayr Abu Matta (north of Mothis), which has been identified as a monastic 
structure (see chapter 5). 


Indications of Manichaeanness 


The Manichaean connection of some of these letters stands without a doubt. 
Not only were the letters of Makarios, Pamour, and others found beside 
Manichaean liturgical and theological texts, but some of their letters actually 
refer to Manichaean transempirical beings, books, and officials. Because of the 
documentary nature of the letters, these passages are often short or ambiguous, 
lacking most of the contextual evidence. Some exceptions, however, provide 
more information about engagement with high-ranking Manichaean officials, 
such as an anonymous itinerant teacher, and include the use of marked reli- 
gious prayer formulas derived from Mani’s own Epistles. 


Traveling with the Teacher 


Several Coptic letters refer to the interaction of Makarios’s family and the 
Teacher.’ After traveling with his sons Matthaios and Piene, Makarios writes 
to his wife that the children, “have been taken from me” (ayqi NaduHpE 
NTOT ... P.Kellis v Copt. 20.2223) and states, “I have no power in this matter 
beyond ... requests (?).’94 It appears that both sons were traveling with the 


91  P.Kellis v Copt. 38, P.Kellis vir Copt. 58, and P.Kellis 1 Gr. 14 (?). Teigen also points to the 
prosopographical connections to letters by Partheni and Psais 111 (mentioning “brother 
Hom” and “father Pini”). H.F. Teigen, The Manichaean Church in Kellis (Leiden: Brill, 
2021), 71. 

92 Gardner, Alcock, Funk, cp17, 235; Bagnall, KAB, 82. 

93 The events are summarized briefly in Gardner, Founder of Manichaeism, 97-99. 

94  NAQHPE NTOT MNTEI 6AM ATIZ2WB META ... NAzia@ceic P.Kellis v Copt. 20.22-23. 
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Teacher. Matthaios accompanied them until they reached Antinoou, but Piene 
continued for a longer period of time: 


the Great Teacher let him travel with him, so that he might learn Latin. 
He teaches him well. Their body is set up, and they are good and worth- 
while [i.e., they are healthy and doing well].9° 


Not only was Piene taught Latin, he was also trained in reading in every 
go to Alexandria with the Teacher after their stay with Apa Lysimachos 
(P.Kellis v Copt. 29.15). Such papyrological vignettes are of great importance, as 
the Manichaean church hierarchy was said to be led by twelve Teachers, them- 
selves directed only by the successor of Mani (the Archegos). An official desig- 
nated as the “Great Teacher” (nNa6 ncag) could have been a major authority 
figure for the Manichaeans in the oasis. 

Traveling with members of the elect constituted a particular religious 
group style, about which little is known. While hagiographical and polemical 
sources report on itinerant Manichaean leaders with a select group of sup- 
porters, this is the first time that papyrological sources can be tied together 
to shed light on such instances of Manichaeanness.°° They show that Piene 
was not the only one traveling with the Teacher. Initially, Matthaios also trav- 
eled with the Teacher, but he was left in Antinoou when his brother and the 
Teacher went to Alexandria.%” At an earlier stage, Makarios stayed at the house 
of Apa Lysimachos, one of the Manichaean elect whose name occurs regularly 
in the corpus. There, he was visited by the Teacher, who was by then very sick 
(P.Kellis v Copt. 24. 19-20 and 41). On this occasion, Makarios also met some of 
the “brothers” from Alexandria, presumably elect accompanying the Teacher, 
who informed him about Piene’s journeys (P.Kellis v Copt. 24.25). Little is 
known about the Teacher himself, apart from the fact that he wrote a letter to 
individuals in Kellis, introducing himself as “The Teacher, and the brothers who 


95 MENG A€ à TINAG NCae Kay equ[ag]e NEMEY ATPEGXICBM AMNTPMMALOC YTCEBO ÑMaq 
KaADC MOYCMMA CMANT ayw CepMEY Kawe P.Kellis v Copt. 20.24-27. 

96 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp Tz, 82 point to anti-Manichaean polemics about young 
acolytes. The young and hairless servant mentioned by Biruni, for example, is part of the 
discursive slander about the sexual ethics of Manichaean ascetics, which is already called 
into question by Biruni himself. Translation and notes in J.C. Reeves, Prolegomena to a 
History of Istamicate Manichaeism (Sheffield: Equinox, 2011), 213-15. 

97 P.Kellis v Copt. 25.41-42. Makarios, in his effort to inform his wife, describes his lack of 
power, “until Matthaios is placed near to me” (P.Kellis v Copt.1g.24). It is likely that the 
authority who let Piene travel with The Teacher also “placed” Matthaios somewhere. See 
the notes in Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp717, 170. 
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are with me,’ indicating that he traveled with a retinue (P.Kellis v11 Copt. 61).98 
The introduction of this fragmentary Coptic letter confirms that the Teacher 
was a church official, because, inter alia, he followed established Manichaean 
epistolary patterns and referred to himself only by title.9° This, also, makes 
it impossible to establish whether this Teacher was the same individual as 
Piene’s “Great Teacher.” 

Catechumens traveling with the elect are visible in at least two other letters 
from Kellis and in a Greek Manichaean letter from Oxyrhynchus. Philammon 111 
writes, “I asked Apa Lysimachos, (and) he said that we might not stay here,” sug- 
gesting that only the elect had the final word about diverging from the arranged 
plan.!©° In a postscript to a letter from Pamour 111, Psais 111 (?) and a number 
of others are greeted by “those of Apa L(ysimachos?) and Hor.”!°! This prob- 
ably refers to the small group of supporters who traveled with Apa Lysimachos 
and Hor(os). A similar situation could be recognized after P. Oxy. XXXI 2603, 
a Greek letter of reference for people traveling in the “company of Ision and 
Nikolaos,” was identified as Manichaean. Although the travelers are explic- 
itly designated as “not catechumens,” they should be received “in love” and 
“as friends.”!02 This recommendation is supported by biblical allusions and a 
marked repertoire that shows deep similarities with the Kellis letters (includ- 
ing explicit greetings to the catechumens and elect). As in P.Kellis vi1 Copt 72, 
the contextual information is lost, but read in tandem, these Greek and Coptic 
passages highlight the itinerant lives of Manichaean elect, supported by cat- 
echumens who traveled with them. 


98 nca? MN N[cNJHY ET NMMH[I] P.Kellis vir Copt. 61.1. Another reference to “the Teacher” 
is found in P.Kellis v Copt. 52, but the text is too fragmentary to fully understand. The 
content seems related to textile production, and the style and paleography connect it to 
the Makarios archive. 

99 I. Gardner, “A Letter from the Teacher: Some Comments on Letter-Writing and the 
Manichaean Community of IVth Century Egypt,’ in Coptica - Gnostica - Manichaica: 
Mélanges offerts a Wolf-Peter Funk, ed. L. Painchaud and P.H. Poirier (Leuven: Peeters, 
2006), 317-23. 

100... XE QIXNOY alà AYCIMAXOC MAXEY XE NenaeMac Tel P.Kellis vi Copt. 82.38—4o. 
I follow the translation in the edition and not the preliminary notes in the first volume, in 
which the translation “do not save this!” was suggested. 

101 XN NAAT A. MN 2WP DINE anacan nagai TONOY P.Kellis vi Copt. 72.35 (on the verso). 

102 mpoodéEa odv v &ydny wo pidouc, où yàp xatyxotpevol elow a[A]A& tAv nepi "Ictwvos 
xal Nixordov i8[{Jou \ruyyávovor/ P.Oxy. 31. 2603 25-28. Translation and discussion in 
I. Gardner, “Once More on Mani’s Epistles and Manichaean Letter-Writing,” Journal 
of Ancient Christianity 17, no. 2 (2013): 291-314. Building on the earlier examination in 
I. Gardner, I. Nobbs, and M. Choat, “P. Harr. 107: Is This Another Greek Manichaean 
Letter?,’ Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 131 (2000): 18-24. 
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Piene’s role may have been more extensive. His brother writes to Maria: 
“[N]ow if he [Piene or the Teacher?] depends (?) on him, and the child is con- 
tent following him, it will be his glory.”!°3 Rather than merely following the 
Teacher, Piene trained for several ecclesiastical duties. The fact that Piene 
learned how to read and learned Latin indicates that he was being trained as a 
Manichaean lector or, as the editors of the papyrus suggest, as one of the new 
elect.!°+ This latter interpretation is tantalizing since there is little evidence 
elsewhere for the selection and training of Manichaean elect. One section of 
the Coptic Kephalaia is informative, as it hints at a system of child donation 
(1 Keph. 80). In this passage, catechumens are urged to follow a threefold dis- 
cipline to become perfect. Apart from (1) the regular obligations of prayer, fast- 
ing, and almsgiving, they are asked (2) to give a child to the church: 


A person will give a child to the church for the (sake of) righteousness, 
or his relative or a member of the household, or he can rescue some- 
one beset by trouble, or buy a slave and give him for righteousness. 
Accordingly, every good he might do, namely this one whom he gave 
as a gift for righteousness; that catechumen ... will share in with them 
(NAKOIN@NH NeMey).195 


103 €l MEN eae eyeiaje MUAY NTE MMOY MTAN E4oYHE Ncwy näeay ne P.Kellis v 
Copt. 25.46-48. 

104 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 76 and on 170 they state: “one wonders if Piene was being 
groomed for missionary work in the west.” Dubois, “Une lettre du manichéen Matthaios,” 
235 “Ces renseignements sur les responsabilités réciproques de membres de la hiérar- 
chie manichéenne orientent l'interprétation générale de la lettre, et surtout de la figure 
de Matthaios. Matthaios participe au réseau des élus manichéens charges d’instruire et 
de précher (voir peut-étre aussi la référence a ‘entendre ma parole, ligne 74) dans les 
communautés le long de la vallée du Nil.” I see no reason to divert from the primary edi- 
tion which reads “everyone who wishes our word” (aoyan NIM EYOYM) TINGEXE) as a 
Manichaean self-designator in line 74. This does not necessarily suggest that Matthaios 
was involved in teaching (nor that a first person singular is indicated here). 

105... mpame Nat [o]y@upe NT[ex]KAHCIA ATAIKAIOCYNH H TeqayBprenoc [H TPM] NHI n 
E4ACWTE NOYE E4dLE APETY EN OYOEATY[IC H eq]aTay OYGAOYAN NGTEEY STAIKAIOCYNH 
Xekaalc araJoon NIM EqaciTOY NXI nei eTAGTEEG NAG@PON [ATAI]KAIOCYNH epe 
TUKATHXOYMENOC ETMNEY eT[.....] NAKOINDNH NeMey 1 Keph. 80, 193.5-1, the Coptic 
text is from the edition of Bohlig, the translation from Gardner and Lieu, MTRE, no. 74. 
In Gardner's earlier translation the final sentence was “That catechumen who [does 
this] will be in partnership with them.” Gardner, The Kephalaia of the Teacher, 202. 
Alternatively, “righteousness” in the first line may have referred to the lives of the elect. 
BeDuhn, Manichaean Body, 31. 
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The donation of (3) houses, children, or enslaved persons to the church was 
meant to establish partnership (KoIN@NH) with the elect.!°® Could Piene have 
been “given” to the Manichaean church? 

Child donation was more commonly practiced in Christian Egypt, as 
becomes apparent in eighth-century contracts from the village of Jeme, in 
which children are donated to the adjacent monastery of Phoibammon.!0” 
These contracts, despite their narrative structure, do not necessarily indicate 
that the children were to become monks. They describe the arrangements 
under which children served as servants or were trained for useful occupations 
when parents could not afford their upbringing and education.!°° Though 
some of them remained ascetics, their initial role would have combined 
domestic duties with a monastic education.!°9 One instance in the Kellis cor- 
pus confirms that ascetic teachers were involved in vocational training, as a 
boy named Titoue was sent to a monastery to learn from father Pebok about 
the linen-weaving trade (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 12 and P.Kellis v Copt. 12).!° Parallels 
have been drawn between these eighth-century Christian practices and earlier 
Manichaean traditions, including the hagiographical story about Mani’s youth 


106 BeDuhn, Manichaean Body, 59. 

107 T.G. Wilfong, Women of Jeme (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2002), 95-116. 

108 C.T. Schroeder, Children and Family in Late Antique Egyptian Monasticism (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2020), 42—49. 

109 Hagiographical evidence suggests that some children remained ascetics, even though 
they were probably able to leave on becoming adults. See also a possible parallel with 
P.Oxy. XII 1493, discussed in L.H. Blumell and T.A. Wayment, Christian Oxyrhynchus: Texts, 
Documents, and Sources (Waco: Baylor University Press, 2015), 490-3. 

110 In P.Kellis v Copt. 12, Titoue (Tithoes) writes his son Shamoun to inform him that his son 
Titoue is very well and “he has gone to the monastery to be with father Pebok” (AqB@MK 
ABaA ATZENETE 2ATN MMT meBwMr’ P.Kellis v Copt. 12.6-7). In an earlier (?) letter in 
Greek, Shamoun instructs his father: “[A]s I indicated to you concerning my son -, put 
him into the monastery, where it (one) teaches him the linen-weaving trade” ([........] . 
ang TOV viðv. Ka[Ow¢ hAwo] got mept Tov viov [........] are ciç Tò povooth[piov] [dzov ðt] 
Sdout adtdv Awoii [gucny. P.Kellis 1 Gr. 12.16—-20). These letters have been read in light of the 
question whether there was a Manichaean monastery in the oasis. I. Gardner, “He Has 
Gone to the Monastery...,” in Studia Manichaica IV, ed. R.E. Emmerick, W. Sundermann, 
and P. Zieme (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2000), 247-57. The immediate context, however, 
is more informative about ancient apprenticeships. Late antique families could send 
their children into an apprenticeship even when a skilled father (and, rather exception- 
ally in this case, grandfather) was still alive. R.P. Saller, “The Roman Family as Productive 
Unit,” in A Companion to Families in the Greek and Roman Worlds, ed. B. Rawson (Malden: 
Wiley-Blackwell, 2011), 125. Another document from Kellis mentions how an enslaved per- 
son was given to a master to learn the weaver’s trade for a period of two years. P.Kellis 1 Gr. 
19a, with interpretation in Bergamasco, “P.Kell.G. 19.A, Appendix,” 193-96. 
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in a Baptist sect." The Manichaean Homilies mention children in an apoca- 
lyptic setting during (and after) the Great War (Hom. 30 and 31), and one of 
the Psalms alludes to religious education or training in childhood (2 PsB. 75). 
The Kephalaia contains an additional passage that confirms that children and 
enslaved persons were trained to become elect; a “boy from his slaves” was 
ordained by Mani (1 Keph. 166, 410.23—414.30 OYNAOY ƏN N[E]yGaoyone on 
4u.1-2). Unfortunately, these passages cannot always be taken to reflect actual 
social practices. The letters on the education of Kellis’s children are, therefore, 
a much-needed contribution to our knowledge of the training of elect and the 
role of children in Manichaean communities. They are the principal sources 
for collating an impression of the social structure of the Manichaean commu- 
nity, and they highlight the itinerancy of the Manichaean elect. Presumably, 
the elect also visited the oasis, but this remains invisible in the papyri. The 
direct result of these journeys was what I call an itinerancy group style, a geo- 
graphically dispersed network of traveling Manichaeans sustained by local 
households. 


Manichaean Prayer Formulas 


Makarios’s letters leave few doubts about his knowledge of the church of Mani. 
The issues discussed, the book titles mentioned, the phrases used, and the dei- 
ties called on: they all connote Manichaeism. One of his letters is, in fact, the 
only letter explicitly citing Mani. In P.Kellis v Copt. 19, Makarios writes: 


Before everything: I greet you. I remember your gentleness and your 
calm, and the example (Tymoc) of your ... propriety; for all this time 
I have been without you, I have been asking after you and hearing of 
your good reputation. Also, when I came to you, I found you correct as 
you have always been. This too is the (right) way. Now, be in worthy mat- 
ters (ANACTPOaye); just as the Paraclete (apakAHTOC) has said: “The 
disciple of righteousness is found with the fear of his teacher upon him 
(even) while he is far from him; like a guardian.” Do likewise, my loved 
one; so that I may be grateful for you and God too may be grateful for you, 
and you will be glorified by a multitude of people. Do not acquire fault or 
mockery for your good conduct (NTEKMONTIA ETaNIT). 2 


111 Lieu, Manichaeism in Mesopotamia, 151. There is no indication in CMC 121-123 about the 
age of the girl and her role in the community. 

112 2d0H NEWB NIM THMINE apak teipe MMPIMEYE NTEKMNTZAGHT MN TMEKCOPAeT MN 
TITYMIOG NTEKMNT@EeyY N.[.]Te Xe moya THPG ETAlIEY MMEKBAA EIQINE NCDK 
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The title “Paraclete” derives from a gospel passage in which Jesus prom- 
ised his disciples a transempirical advocate (mapdxAntos, John 14.16), whom 
Manichaeans identified with Mani and Mani’s double (syzygos)."3 In papyri, 
religious references to the Paraclete only occur in Manichaean letters (P.Kellis v 
Copt. 19, P.Kellis 1 Gr. 63, P. Harr. 107). Although the source of the citation in 
Makarios’s letter cannot be identified, it is highly probable that he cites one of 
Mani’s Epistles, especially since the Kellis version of one of the Epistles refers to 
a letter on “the conducts of righteousness.”!!+ 

Makarios not only cites Mani, he also adopts a Manichaean epistolary style 
based on Mani’s Epistles." Gardner has shown how several themes and sty- 
listic decisions in the Kellis letters resemble Mani’s work. This is, for exam- 
ple, visible in Makarios’s emphasis on ardent study, where he stresses that his 
son should be zealous “whether I am far from you or near to you.”6 At first 
glance, there is nothing peculiar about this expression. Many ancient letters 
play with the tension between being present and absent at the same time. 
Even Isocrates’s speech Ad Demonicum (of which a copy was found in House 2) 
starts with the description of good men cherishing their friends even when 
they are far away. The frequent recurrence of this theme in Manichaean letters 
suggests that it carried additional connotations in Kellis. The most noticeable 
instance of being far while near (oynuy — @HN) is employed in the introduction 
of the Teacher’s letter, which starts with the words: 


eicmT[M] anlex]crrnoyye NTAPIEl AN MAPAK 2dIGNTK EKCMINT NTEKZE TEKE[E] TIE AN 
Tle npPHTE TNOY Yane EN ENANACTPOaye EYPMEY KaT[a] Tee eTe 2a MMaApakAHTOC 
XOC XE TIMAOHTHC NTAIKAIOCYNH @[ay] GNTG epe TeepTe MMEYqcae eLxmY EYOYHY 
MMAq NTE NEpgeapae EPI MPHTE PWK MAMEPIT XEKACE CINAGMM MEKEMAT NTE 
TINOYTE AN MOM MEKeMAT NKXI EdY ITN OYATO NPMME MMpXME AIBE H KMMG) 
NTEKMONITIA ETANIT P.Kellis v Copt. 19.4-13. 

113 This identification is made in the Living Gospel, cited in CMC, 69, but also in CMC 17, 36, 
63, 70. C.M. Stang, Our Divine Double (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2016), 
145-84; van Oort, “The Paraclete Mani,’ 139-57. The foremost Kephalaia passage on the 
Paraclete presents the biblical proof text (John 16.7) in Manichaean interpretations 
(1 Keph. 14.3-10), discussed in T. Pettipiece, “Separating Light from Darkness: Manichaean 
Use of Biblical Traditions in the Kephalaia,” in The Reception and Interpretation of the 
Bible in Late Antiquity, ed. L. DiTommaso and L. Turcescu (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 422. 

114 TaNanactpobu NT AiK[aiocyny P.Kellis vi Copt. 53, 71.18-19. Gardner, KLT1, 82-3. 
Cf. 2 Keph. 334, 385.12. 

115 Gardner, “Letter from the Teacher,” 321-2. For these observations about far-near. I take 
“like a guardian’ to refer to the respect for the teacher, which kept the pupil safe, following 
the interpretation in H.M. Schenke, “Rezension zu Iain Gardner: Kellis Literary Texts; lain 
Gardner/Anthony Alcock/Wolf-Peter Funk (Ed.): Coptic Documentary Texts from Kellis,” 
Enchoria 27 (2001): 229. The argument is developed in Gardner, “Once More,” 291-314. 

116 ..GlOYHY [ABAA MMUDT]N cinn APTN P.Kellis v Copt. 19.69—70. 
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Now, every time I am afar it is as if I am near. I remember the gentleness 
of your (pl.) sonship and the strength of your faith. I pray always to Jesus 
Christ: That he will guard you for me with this fragrance (?), as you are 
honoured by everyone corresponding to your conduct (nonta). 


Since both Makarios and the Teacher used this theme, it likely derived from 
a shared source. The reference to “conduct,” again, ties it back to Mani’s epis- 
tolary style. Other letters employ the same theme in a comparable manner. A 
member of the elect uses it to remind supporters in Kellis of their obligation 
to remember the traveling fathers in their gifts, even if they are far away,"!® 
and Ploutogenes addresses his brothers as those “whose memory is sealed in 
my soul at all times, who are far from me in the body yet are near in the state 
of never-changing love.”"9 The frequent repetition of the theme demonstrates 
what sociolinguists have called a community of practice, the convergence of 
linguistic variation of people engaged in a shared practice, such as going to the 
same church or working in the same factory.!° In this instance, Manichaeans 
in Kellis started to appropriate scriptural models in their everyday correspon- 
dences, or imitate the style and vocabulary of their religious leaders. 

There are more patterns in the Kellis letters that follow Mani’s epistolary 
style, for example, in its emphasis on Manichaean values.!”! The appreciation 
for correct behavior is a case in point, as Gardner has highlighted the similarity 


117 Noy[aiag) MeN NIM] acloyHy cel eH[N aclelpe MmpmMelye NTMNT2ENGHT 
N[TETNMN]TQHPE MN MTAXPO MN[ETNNAe]TE ACIMAHA NCHY NIM [a tHCoy]¢ TIexPc 
xe eq[njaealpHe] apl@TN] Nui en mctnoyye ape[TN] [Taiait N]TNoyYan [Ni]M 
[NTÆT]N Kalra] [TeTN]MoATIA Ni... P.Kellis vir Copt. 616-13. The translation from 
Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp 2, 32 is used and not an earlier version found in Gardner, 
“Letter from the Teacher,” 317-23. The translation of tictnoyye as “fragrance” is dubious; 
the editors note the alternative “good reputation” (P.Kellis v Copt. 19.2,7 31.20-21, P.Kellis 1 
Gr. 63.6—7 and 1 Keph. 259.11, 380.13). 

118 [eTe e]Woyny’ erre [engnn a]NGN nprmeye PW NeH[T THNE] P.Kellis v Copt. 31.24-26: 
“Whether we are far or we are near: indeed we have found remembrance among you.” 

119 NE€TEPE NOYPTMEYE TABE PN TAYYXH NNEY NIM’ NETOYHY MEN MMAi EN TICWMMA EYEHN 
AE 2N TAIOECIC NTATAMH NATQIBE ANHE ... P.Kellis vi Copt. 85.2-5, translation 
modified, see also P.Kellis v Copt. 15.12, 17.5, 19.5, 26.1, 31.24, P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 61.6-7, 
63 (?), 72.10. 

120 L. Milroy and M. Gordon, Sociolinguistics: Method and Interpretation (Oxford: Blackwell 
Publishers, 2003), 119; P. Eckert, Linguistic Variation as Social Practice: The Linguistic 
Construction of Identity in Belten High (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 2000). The correla- 
tion with church attendance is discussed in W. Baker and D. Bowie, “Religious Affiliation 
as a Correlate of Linguistic Behavior,” University of Pennsylvania Working Papers in 
Linguistics 15, no. 2 (2010): 2; J. Marshall, Language Change and Sociolinguistics: Rethinking 
Social Networks (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2004), 18—40. 

121 Gardner, “Letter from the Teacher,’ 317-23. Gardner, “Once More,” 291-314. 
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between Makarios’s letter and a Manichaean letter from an entirely different 
region. Makarios writes: “[W]hen I came to you, I found you correct as you 
have always been”??? A similar statement is made in a Parthian Manichaean 
letter: “Furthermore you should know this: When I came, I found brother 
Rashten to be just as I would wish. And as for his devotion and zeal, he was 
just as Mar Mani would desire.”!23 The commonality between the two letters 
is best explained as a result of deep familiarity with Manichaean scriptures 
and “modeling” correspondence after the Manichaean epistolary style (Tymioc 
P.Kellis v Copt. 19.5).!24 This is corroborated by the presence of a papyrus codex 
in House 3 containing sections of Mani’s Epistles (P.Kellis vı Copt. 53), read and 
copied on the spot by lay Manichaeans like Matthaios (whose scribal exercises 
will be examined in chapter 7). 

Not all marked religious phrases can immediately be identified with a 
Manichaean source. In fact, there are many expressions that would not have 
stood out from Christian writing. An additional approach, apart from look- 
ing for traces of a Manichaean epistolary style, is to contextualize the prayer 
formulas in the Kellis letters within the broader Egyptian Christian setting 
and compare them with other Greek and Coptic letters.!25 Recent studies in 
this field have shown that many phrases that connote Christian beliefs and 
practices to us were used by authors from various religious backgrounds. 
Characteristic phrases like “God is my witness,” with “God” in the singular, 
are not exclusively Christian. Monotheistic formulas were also used outside 
a Christian framework, for example to address Serapis.!26 Some of the prayer 
formula in the Kellis letters belong to this category of shared expressions, such 
as “greetings in the Lord.”!?” 

Elements from prayer formulas addressing the “Father, the God of Truth” 
may have resonated with Christians and Manichaeans on different levels. 
Makarios’s sons start their letters with praise for their mother’s kindness, and 
continue with remarkably similar prayer formulas: 


(Matthaios to Maria) Before everything I greet you warmly, my lady 
mother; with my brothers, my masters whose names are very precious to 


122 NTAPIEL AN MAPAK LAIGNTK EKCMINT NTeKee TeKe[e] Tel an ne TIPHTE P.Kellis v 
Copt. 19.7-8. 

123 M5815 11, translation in Klimkeit, Gnosis at the Silk Road, 260. 

124 Gardner, “Once More,’ 301 refers to P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 71.22—72.2 and 53, 83.2021. 

125 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 89-90; M. Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century 
Papyri (Turnhout: Brepols, 2006); L.H. Blumell, Lettered Christians (Leiden: Brill, 2012). 

126 Choat, Belief and Cult, 106 and 11. 

127 Gardner, Alcock, Funk, cp71, 73. 
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me at all times, every day and every hour. This is my prayer to the Father, 
the God of Truth, and his beloved son the Christ and his holy spirit, and 
his Light angels: That he will watch over you together, you being healthy 
in your body, joyful in heart, and rejoicing in soul and spirit, all the time 
we will pass in the body, free from any evil and any temptations by Satan 
and any sickness of the body. And furthermore (I pray) that this great 
day of joy should happen to us, the (day) for which we pray indeed every 
hour ...128 


(Piene to Maria) This is my prayer every hour to the Father, the God of 
Truth, that he may preserve you healthy in your body, joyful in your soul, 
and firm in your spirit; for all the time that you will spend in this place. 
Also, after this place, you may find life in the kingdom for eternity.!?9 


It is not just these letters that resemble each other in their usage of this specific 
prayer formula; the combination of the prayer to “the Father, the God of Truth” 
with a tripartite division of body, soul, and spirit is employed in more Kellis 
letters (see P.Kellis vii Copt. 65.7-14, 71.4-9, 72.3-12). This resemblance has 
led Gardner, Choat, and Nobbs to conclude that it was “a valid and important 
indicator of religious belief.”!9° In other words, if Greek or Coptic letters com- 
bine these features, they were most probably written in a Manichaean context. 


Interestingly, Gardner, Choat, and Nobbs noticed the same formulaic elements 
in P.Harr. 107.4-12, which they consequently reconsidered and classified as a 
Manichaean letter.3! 

How strongly did these formulas evoke religious groupness? David Martinez 
has challenged the Manichaean interpretation of P.Harr. 107, and suggests that 


128 2d0H NEWB NIM TAINE Apo TONOY’ TAMO TAXAIC MN NACNHY NAXICAYE ETE TIOYPEN 
al NTOT TONOY’ NOYAIG) NIM’ MN 200Y NIM’ MN OYNOY NIM Tel Te AMAA Ma MOT 
TINOYTE NTMHE MN TEQ@HPe MMEPIT MIXPC’ MN TEqMNa ETOYABE’ MN Neqarredoc 
NOYAING XEGNAPAIC NHI APWTN el OYCATI” EPETNOYAX EN TETNCMMA’ APETNPAYT 2N 
TIETNEHT ETE TNTEAHA ON TETNYYXH’ MN METNINA’ MMOYAIG) THPY’ ETNNACITY 2N 
COMMA MIMICA NBAA MTIEOAY NIM’ 21 MPAaCMOC NIM NTE TICATANAC’ MN GONE NIM NTE 
TICMDMA’ NTE TINAG AN NEOOY NPEede TELAN’ METNGAHA apaq PW Nney NIM P.Kellis v 
Copt. 25.8-23. 

129 NNO NIM Mel Te TAMAHA MA MOT mNoyTe NTMHE Tal[p]eqpaic apo epeoy[a]x 
en tie[c]mua epepe@e eN TeYyxH e[pleTax[mait en] nenna mnoyaiq TH[P]4 
etep[ajeq Nmm[a] mNca mua an [T]eGINe MN@MDNE 2N [T]MNTPPO Maa[n]uee P.Kellis v 
Copt. 29.7-13. 

130 Gardner, Nobbs, and Choat, “P. Harr. 107,” 123. 

131 P.Harr. 107.4-12. Other variations are found in P.Kellis v Copt. 25.12-26, 29.713, 31.1216, 
32.19-24, P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 62.1-15 (?), 63.1-10 (?), 71.4-9, 72.4-5. 
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some of the phrases “could have their ultimate source in the language of liturgy 
and protective magic.”!32 The God of Truth, he points out, occurs ten times in the 
liturgical traditions of the fourth-century Prayers of Serapion. Instead of con- 
noting Manichaeanness, the formulas could have been associated with these 
non-Manichaean Egyptian liturgical traditions. Despite Gardner’s rebuttal 
addressing Martinez’s argument, the dual usage of expressions remains a prob- 
lematic issue, as the phrase “the God of Truth” is indeed common in the Prayers 
of Serapion, as well as in works by Eusebius, Athanasius, Epiphanius, and other 
Christian authors. At the same time, its frequent usage in Manichaean sources, 
as “the Father, the God of Truth,” stands out.!83 Christians and Manichaeans 
participated in the same linguistic repertoire, which makes it difficult to 
establish whether the authors appropriated the phrases from a Christian or a 
Manichaean source. As the phrase “God of Truth” in personal letters is limited 
to P.Harr. 107 and the Coptic letters from Kellis, the Manichaean interpretation 
seems most likely.!34 Here, Gardner’s argument about Mani’s Epistles counts 
in full, as the Kellis copy of one of these letters contains the exact phrase “The 
Father, God of Truth” (miatT nnoyre NTe TMHe).135 Presumably then, the 
Manichaeans of Kellis appropriated this phrase from liturgical Manichaean 
texts, incorporating it into their everyday correspondence. 

The tripartite division between body, soul, and spirit is less directly tied to 
Manichaean conventions. Just like the phrase “God of Truth,” it belonged to 
the shared repertoire of fourth-century Egypt that was strongly influenced by 
New Testament traditions (1 Thess. 5:23b). Although Gardner has shown that 
Mani’s Epistles contain similar expressions, the extant copies of these texts 
do not contain tripartite divisions, but only dipartite divisions. In the Kellis 
copy of one of Mani’s Epistles, body and spirit are mentioned, while the soul 


132 D.G. Martinez, “The Papyri and Early Christianity,’ in The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology, 
ed. R.S. Bagnall (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 602. The expression 6 80¢ tic 
Ansas (Psalm 30.6 LXX) occurs more often in patristic authors (such as Eusebius, 
Athanasius, Epiphanius, but also the apocryphal Acts of Thomas). A TLG search (accessed 
May 2017) lists at least 30 exact matches. The date and authorship of the Prayers of 
Serapion are contested, but the most recent literature tends to see a fourth-century date 
for the majority of the prayers B.D. Spinks, “The Integrity of the Anaphora of Sarapion 
of Thmuis and Liturgical Methodology,’ Journal of Theological Studies 49, no. 1 (1998): 
136-44; M.E. Johnson, Prayers of Sarapion of Thmuis: A Literary, Liturgical and Theological 
Analysis (Roma: Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 1995). 

133 Among others, the God of Truth is mentioned in1 Keph. 20.30, 23.32, 25.13, 38.33, 39.32, 41.1 
and 10, 81.29, 100.10, 151.20, 181.4, 217.16 etc. For more references, see Crum, CD, 117. 

134 A papyriinfo keyword search for dAnfetac lists primarily Greek census documents 
(accessed June 2017). 

135 P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 12.1, discussed in Gardner, Nobbs, and Choat, “P. Harr. 107,” 121. 
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is omitted.!8° The other fragments of Mani’s Epistles contain similar formulas, 
but never the same full tripartite divisions that we encounter in the personal 
letters. The tripartite formula occurs more often, on the other hand, in ancient 
Christian texts and letters, including the Prayers of Serapion (in which the 
order is changed). Three Greek personal letters employ the formula in various 
orders, none of which adhere to the Pauline sequence (Table 4 gives an over- 
view of the way in which this formula is used).!¥” It is therefore most likely that 
some ancient individuals would have associated this formula with Egyptian 
Christian traditions, especially if they were not familiar with Manichaeism. 


TABLE 4 Overview of formulas with tripartite division used in various sources 


Manichaean personal letters Subsequent order of elements from the tripartite 
formula, with prayer wish in brackets 


P.Kellis v Copt. 25 Body (health) Heart (joy) Soul and spirit 
Body (2x, free (joy) 
from evil, and 
healthy) 
P.Kellis v Copt. 29 Body (health) Soul (joy) Spirit (firm) 
P.Kellis v Copt. 32 Body (health) Spirit (joy) Soul (joy) 
P.Kellis vir Copt. 65 Body (health) Spirit (joy) Soul (health) 
(reconstructed) 
P.Kellis vir Copt. 71 Body (health) Soul Spirit (joy) 
(flourishing) 
P.Harr. 107 Soul Body Spirit 


Body (health) Spirit (joy) Soul (eternal life) 


Non-Manichaean personal letters 


P.Neph. 17 (fourth century) Soul Spirit Body 
P.Oxy. VIII 161 (fourth century) Body Soul Spirit 
SB XII 1144 (fifth-sixth century) Soul Body Spirit 


136 «NC paic apak NC[..]..uuMak [en] MeKcoMa MN neknNa: GN[MMEK] Nx TMT nnoyTe 
NTE TuH[E..]. “... and may it [the peace of God] guard you and ... you in your body, and 
your spirit. He is with you namely the Father, the God of Truth.” P.Kellis v1 Copt. 53, 12.9- 
u. Dipartite divisions are very commonly used in Greek letters, see the list of references in 
Blumell and Wayment, Christian Oxyrhynchus, 499n9-10. 

137 Blumell, Lettered Christians, 224-25. Referring to Stowers, Letter Writing, 74. They do not 
refer to the fifth—sixth-century amulet that employs the same phrase: P.Coll-Youtie. 2.91. 
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TABLE 4 Overview of formulas with tripartite division used in various sources (cont.) 


Scriptural or liturgical examples of the same (?) formula 


Sundermann’s edition of frag- Spirit Body (content -— 

ments of Mani’s letters (Middle (health) and happy) 

Persian) 

Mani’s letter from Kellis (P.Kellis Body Spirit - 

vi Copt. 53) 

Mani’s Epistula Fundamenti - Heart (piety) Soul 
Latin)> 


Mani’s letter to Menoch (Latin)? — - - 
Unpublished Seventh Ktesiphon - - - 
Letter (Berlin Codex)4 

Mani’s letter to Marcellus (Latin)e — - - 
Mani’s Seal Letter (Sogdian)! - - - 


1 Thess. 5:23b (NT) Spirit Soul Body (all kept 
sound and 
blameless) 

Prayers of Serapion (fourth Soul Body Spirit 

century) 


a W.Sundermann, “A Manichaean Collection of Letters and a List of Mani’s Letters in Middle 
Persian,” in New Light on Manichaeism, ed. J.D. BeDuhn (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 259-77. Note 
that “spirit” is reconstructed. The order of some of the fragments is discussed in I. Gardner, 
“Some Comments on the Remnants of the Codex of Mani’s Epistles in Middle Persian as 
Edited by W. Sundermann,” in Zur lichten Heimat: Studien zu Manichdismus, Iranistik 
und Zentralasienkunde im Gedenken an Werner Sundermann, ed. Team Turfanforschung 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2017), 173-80. 

b Translation in Gardner and Lieu, MTRE, no. 53. It is dubious whether we are dealing with the 
same formula here, but it is included in this list because protection from evil is referred to in 
a similar way as some of the other letters. 

c The attribution to Mani is contested. G. Harrison and J.D. BeDuhn, “The Authenticity 
and Doctrine of (Ps.?) Mani’s Letter to Menoch,’ in The Light and the Darkness: Studies in 
Manichaeism and its World, ed. P.A. Mirecki and J.D. BeDuhn (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 128-72. 
Translation in Gardner and Lieu, MTRE, no. 54. 

d As cited and discussed in Gardner, “Once More,” 296-7. 

e I. Gardner, “Mani’s Letter to Marcellus: Fact and Fiction in the Acta Archelai Revisited,” in 
Frontiers of Faith: Encounters between Christianity and Manichaeism in the Acts of Archelaus, 
ed. J.D. BeDuhn and P.A. Mirecki (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 33-58. 

f C. Reck, “A Sogdian Version of Mani’s Letter of the Seal,” in New Light on Manichaeism, ed. 
J.D. BeDuhn (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 225-39. 
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In spite of the dual usage of prayer formulas that include spirit, soul, and 
body, there is one factor that sets the Coptic letters from Kellis apart. The 
Kellis letters do not simply list the body, soul, and spirit in sequence, as other 
texts do; they add a wish for health and joy to the three elements, reworking 
them into longer eloquent phrases. Piene, for example, tells his mother that 
he prays for her to be, “healthy in your body, joyful in your soul, and firm in 
your spirit.”!38 This extension of the formula seems to be shared with one of 
the fragments of Mani’s Epistles and not with parallel passages in Christian 
literature and letters. The subtlety of this distinction, and the fairly limited 
number of texts involved, makes it difficult to state with certainty where the 
expressions came from. It is, however, visible that they did not stem from an 
explicit and exclusive Manichaean language, as does, for example, the refer- 
ence to the Manichaean “Light Mind” in one of Orion’s letters (MnNoyc N[OY] 
aine P.Kellis v Copt. 15.3-4). This general “Christian tone” in the majority of 
the letters may have followed from the model of Mani’s own Epistles, as well as 
from the situational habits of fourth-century letter writers. Makarios, Pamour, 
and other writers could have used more significantly distinct terminology, but 
they frequently used the standard patterns of language available to them.!99 
Mostly, they were not involved in explicit — or unsettled — articulation of reli- 
gious belonging, but they adopted the language of their correspondents, lead- 
ing to the convergence of linguistic variation and the establishment of an 
in-group repertoire that carried additional meaning within the community of 
practice.!40 Through shared scribal training, socialization in Manichaean litur- 
gical settings, or frequent interactions with the elect, letter writers could adopt 
the same linguistic repertoire (see chapter 3 on the use of self-designators and 
marked Manichaean repertoire). 1 


138 epeoy[a]x en me[c]mua epepewe eN TeYyYxu ¢e[pleTax[MaiT en] nenna P.Kellis v 
Copt. 29.8-10. 

139 This approach is also pivotal to Boustan and Sanzo’s evaluation of “Jewish idioms’ in late 
antique amulets. They argue that most perceived Jewish features were indigenized and 
understood as belonging to a Christian repertoire. R. Boustan, and J.E. Sanzo, “Christian 
Magicians, Jewish Magical Idioms, and the Shared Magical Culture of Late Antiquity,” 
Harvard Theological Review 10, no. 1 (2017): 217-40. 

140 L. Milroy and J. Milroy, “Linguistic Change, Social Network and Speaker Innovation,’ 
Journal of Linguistics 21 (1985): 339-84. 

141 See some of my earlier observations in M. Brand, “Speech Patterns as Indicators of 
Religious Identities: The Manichaean Community in Late Antique Egypt,” in Sinews of 
Empire: Networks inthe Roman near East and Beyond, ed. H.F. Teigen and E. Heldaas Seland 
(Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2017), 105-19. 
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Dakhleh’s wealth spread beyond the elite owners of agricultural estates. 
Makarios, Pamour, and their relatives belonged to the affluent segment of oasis 
society, whose occupation strongly linked them to one of the main sources of 
Dakhleh’s wealth: textile production and trade. The letters associated with the 
two families shed light on many aspects of everyday life in the village, especially 
when corroborated with the archaeological finds. Identifying the individuals 
in the papyri is not easy; common names, lacunas, and a lack of contextual 
information frequently hamper the process of tracing them throughout the 
various letters. Despite these difficulties, it is possible to trace two families for 
about three generations, which spanned most of the fourth century. Additional 
clusters of letters associated with Tehat, Orion, and Petros could be identified. 
They were found in the same archaeological context, and contain prosopo- 
graphical connections to Pamour’s and Makarios’s letters. The entanglement 
of letters and names forms the basic framework for a wider network in which 
village relationships overlapped with business interactions. 

Marked religious phrases within the papyri, some more group-specific than 
others, give away the Manichaean background, as in the usage of prayer formu- 
las that appeal to the “Father, the God of Truth.” This religious identification was 
important for some individuals, who frequently used a Manichaean linguistic 
repertoire and referred to Manichaean church officials and books. Based on 
these indications, we can call Makarios and his associates Manichaeans. In fact, 
as long as we keep the mundane nature of most of the letters in mind, it is pos- 
sible to speak of a family religion group style that included associated elements 
of an itinerancy group style, which encompassed traveling elect who connected 
the Manichaeans in the Oasis with their “brothers” in the Nile valley.42 

Manichaeans were at home in the oasis. They lived and worked within exist- 
ing social patterns without always redefining relationships and interactions 
within a Manichaean framework. The construction of an imagined religious 
community seems not to have been a priority to these individuals and fami- 
lies. The letters do not usually convey religious identifications, except for situ- 
ations in which it played a specific role, like Piene’s journeys with the Teacher. 
Piene’s experience was, however, not the default. While Makarios and his sons 
where closely associated with the Manichaean elect, others were not. There is 
no reason to assume that all individuals in House 3, or even all Manichaeans 
in the village, had similar experiences. For some of them, Manichaeanness 
may have been restricted to communal gatherings where the textual and 


142 J.D. BeDuhn, “The Domestic Setting of Manichaean Cultic Associations in Roman Late 
Antiquity,” Archive fiir Religionsgeschichte 10 (2008): 259-71. 
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performative world of Manichaean scriptures and psalms was manifested 
(see chapter 5). Pamour and his relatives, although also associated with Apa 
Lysimachos, referred less frequently to the Manichaean church and its ascetic 
officials than Makarios’s family. This variety in levels of involvement with 
Manichaeism shows that the inhabitants of Houses 1-3 did not spend their 


entire time being — or acting — Manichaean, but were happy to wear many 
hats.148 


Appendix: Documents Associated with the Various Family Clusters 


The following two tables give an overview of the documents that are directly related 
to the family of Makarios (Table 5), the extended family of Pamour 111 (Table 6), and 
the cluster of Tehat and Orion (Table 7). Due to the large number of similar names, 
the prosopographical connections cannot always be established with certainty. The 
differentiation between the various Psaises, Pamours, and (Phil)ammons is explained 
in detail in Appendix 2. 


TABLE 5 Documents associated with Makarios 


Document Author and recipient 

P.Kellis v Copt. 19 Makarios to Matthaios (and Maria) 

P.Kellis v Copt. 20 Makarios to Pshempnoute, Maria, and Koure (Kyria) 
P.Kellis v Copt. 21 Makarios to Pshempnoute, Kyria, and Maria 
P.Kellis v Copt. 22 Makarios to Pshempnoute, Kyria, and Maria 
P.Kellis v Copt. 23 Fragmentary appendix to 22 (?) 

P.Kellis v Copt. 24 Makarios to Maria 

P.Kellis v Copt. 25 Matthaios to Maria 

P.Kellis v Copt. 26 Matthaios to Maria 

P.Kellis v Copt. 27 Matthaios (fragment) 

P.Kellis v Copt. 28 Drousiane (?) (fragment) 

P.Kellis v Copt. 29 Piene to Maria 

P.Kellis v Copt. 52 unknown? 


a The style and handwriting show similarities with other letters from the Makarios archive. 
Despite the fragmentary state, a reference to textile production is legible. “The Teacher” is 
mentioned, but without context. 


143 See Peter Brown’s characterizations of late antique Christians. P. Brown, “Rome: Sex & 
Freedom,” The New York Review of Books. Dec. 19, 2013. 
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TABLE 6 List of documents directly related to the relatives of Pamour 111 


Document Author and recipient (simplified) 
P.Kellis v Copt. 35 Ouales to Psais 111 

P.Kellis v Copt. 36 Ouales to Psais 111 and Andreas 
P.Kellis v Copt. 37 Ammon to Psais 111 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 57 Psais 111 (?) to P- (?) 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 59 Unknown’ to Psais 111 (?), Andreas 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 62 Unknown (mentioning Psais 111?) 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 64 Pamour III to Psais 111 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 65 Pamour 111 to Pegosh, Psais 111, Theognostos, Andreas 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 66 Pamour 111 to Pegosh 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 67 Pamour 111 to Pegosh 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 68 (?) to P.... (Pamour III to Pegosh?) 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 69 Pamour III to Pegosh 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 70 Pamour 111? (or Pegosh) to Psais 111 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 71 Pamour 111 to Partheni, Andreas 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 72 Pamour 111 to Psais 111 and Theognostos 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 73 Pegosh to Psais 111 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 74 Pegosh to (?) 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 75 Pegosh to Partheni 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 76 Pegosh to Partheni (or Hor) 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 77 Pegosh to Kapiton 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 78 Pegosh to father Horos 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 79 Pegosh to father Horos (copy?) 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 80 Philammon to Theognostos 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 81 Philammon to Theognostos 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 82 Philammon to Theognostos 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 83 Theognostos to Partheni (?) and Pegosh to (?) 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 84 Theognostos to Psais 111 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 85 Ploutogenes to Psais 111 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 86 Ploutogenes to Psais 111 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 87 Ploutogenes to father Soure/Syros 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 88 Ploutogenes to Andreas 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 89 Ploutogenes to Tabes 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 90 Psekes to Ploutogenes 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 91 (?) to Iena (Ploutogenes?) and Hor 


a The editors suggest the author may have been Ouales. Gardner, Alcock, Funk, CDT2, 26-27. 
b Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp T2, 136-7. 
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List of documents directly related to the relatives of Pamour 111 (cont.) 


Document 


Author and recipient (simplified) 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 19b 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 20 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 21 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 30 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 31 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 32 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 33 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 37 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 38ab 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 41 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 42 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 44 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 45 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 50 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 65 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 67 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 68 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 71 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 72 


95 
102 


103 
105 


(?) to Partheni 

Psais 111 to Partheni 

(?) to Pegosh 

Psais 111 to Andreas 

Psais 111 to Pegosh 

Kapiton to Tegoshe (?) 

Psais 11° to Pamour 111 (and Pegosh) 

Pebos (and Olbinos) to Psais 111 (?) 

(?) to Philammon 

Tegoshe to Psais 111 

Tegoshe (?) to Psais 111 

Pekos (Pegosh?) to Pamour 111 (?) 

Ruling made by provincial governor to Pamour I and 
Philammon (298/9 CE) 

Petition to the provincial governor by Pamour 1 
(300-320 CE)4 

Petition to former magistrate by Pamour I (321 CE) 
Exchange ownership rights Pamour 111 and son (363 CE) 
Lease of a house by Pamour I (?) (306 CE) 

Lease of a room in Psais 11’s (?) house (364 CE) 
Lease of Pamour I11’s (?) house (369 CE) 

Sale of part of a house by Takysis (320 CE) 

Gift of a plot of land to Psais 11 (333 CE) 

Loan to the daughter of Kapiton by Pamour I (?) (310 CE) 
Loan by Pamour 11 (364 CE) 

Loan by Pegosh (382 CE) 

Loan by Kapiton son of Kapiton (386 CE) 

Receipt of goods addressed to Psais 11 

Philammon to Takysis 

Apa Lysimachos to Theognostos 

Psais 111 to Elias 

Pamour 111 (and Maria) to Psais 111 

Pegosh to Pamour III 


c Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 221. 
d A petition to provincial governor by Pamour 1 (308 CE) is mentioned by Worp but not (yet) 


published. Worp, GPKz7, 81. 
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TABLE 6 List of documents directly related to the relatives of Pamour 111 (cont.) 


Document 


Author and recipient (simplified) 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 73 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 76 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 79 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 80 


Psais son of Tryphanes, to Pamour 111 (?) 
Pegosh to Sarapis 
Aniketos to Psais 111 (?) 


Psenamounis to Kapiton 


TABLE 7 Documents associated with Orion and Tehat 


Document 


Author and recipient 


P.Kellis v Copt. 15 
P.Kellis v Copt. 16 
P.Kellis v Copt. 17 
P.Kellis v Copt. 18 
P.Kellis v Copt. 43 
P.Kellis v Copt. 44 


P.Kellis v Copt. 45 
P.Kellis v Copt. 46 
P.Kellis v Copt. 47 
P.Kellis v Copt. 48 
P.Kellis v Copt. 50 
P.Kellis v Copt. 51 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 58 


KAB 106, 558, 1767 


Orion to Hor(os) 

Orion to Hor(os) 

Orion to Hor(os) 

Orion to Tehat 

Tehat to Psenpsais (?) 

Business account (author unknown, but it may have 
been Tehat) 
Business account (author unknown, associated with 44 
Business account (author unknown, associated with 44 
Business account (author unknown, associated with 44 


b 


So Se aS aS 


Business account (author unknown, associated with 44 
Unknown (Perhaps Tehat to Psenpsais?)¢ 

Fragment of a letter addressing Tehat (aT) 

Unknown (perhaps Orion to Tehat)4 

Various references to a Tehat (at), 106 associated with 


an agape.® 


a Teigen, The Manichaean Church in Kellis, 68 suggests to include P.Kellis v11 Copt 93 and 95, 
but the spelling of “sister Hat (gaT)” is too different to establish the connection with cer- 
tainty. P.Kellis 1 Gr. 12 mentions a “Thatme-,’ read by Bagnall as “@at pe[ta”. Bagnall, KAB, 66. 
This reading underpins Teigen’s more extensive list of documents associated with Tehat and 
Orion. The connection with P.Kellis 1 Gr. 14, a contract between Horion and an unknown 
party, witnessed by a Herakles son of Psais, is uncertain. 

b Gardner, Alcock, Funk, cp71, 253. 

c The content resembles the business accounts, and mentions several familiar names (Hatre, 
Horion, Timotheos). Gardner, Alcock, Funk, cp 11, 276. 

d The prosopographical connections include Lauti(ne), brother Saren and Talaphanti. Gardner, 
Alcock, Funk, cpT2, 20-25. 

e Gardner, Alcock, Funk, CDT1, 46-47. 
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Pamour’s Connections: Religion beyond 
a Conflict Model 


The inhabitants of fourth-century Kellis lived in a complex sociocultural envi- 
ronment. Despite the somewhat remote geographical location, their economic 
and cultural lives were far from simple or singular. The Manichaean families 
also participated fully in local society. They were not isolated, but rather well 
connected with some of the highest social echelons of the region. Such con- 
nections in high places were most valuable in situations of conflict. Take, for 
example, a Greek declaration from 352 CE complaining about local violence to 
the office of the provincial dux of the Thebaid (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 24). The declara- 
tion ends with thirty-three signatures, a list of Kellis inhabitants headed by a 
priest “of the catholic church” and two deacons, indicating their leading role 
in village society.1 Among the signees is Pamour 111, who signs the complaint 
on behalf of eight other individuals. While this may not be striking in itself, it 
highlights the fundamental embeddedness of the Manichaeans in village soci- 
ety. Pamour 111 acted as one of the villagers. Along with all of his neighbors, he 
was affected by episodes of violence, depended on patronage structures, fol- 
lowed local Christian leaders, and interacted with high-ranking administrative 
and military elites. 

Pamour’s connections within the region meant that he, and his relatives, 
lived amidst the religious and cultural multiplicity of the village. Separated 
from the mainland of Egypt by long journeys through the desert, the inhab- 
itants of the oasis showed an “extraordinary independence of mind,’ navi- 
gating between a strong attachment to their cultural past and the desire for 
a Classical or Roman education and lifestyle.2 This double attachment — or 
“sland mentality” — is visible in the art and archaeology of ancient Kellis, 
which shows archaizing tendencies, independence, and innovation.? The pre- 
served finds speak not only to wealth and a broad cultural orientation, but 


1 See, T. Gagos and P. van Minnen, Settling a Dispute: Towards a Legal Anthropology of Late 
Antique Egypt (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1997), 12-14. 

2 O.E. Kaper, “The Western Oases, in The Oxford Handbook of Roman Egypt, ed. C. Riggs 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 721-28. 

3 E.F. Morris, “Insularity and Island Identity in the Oases Bordering Egypt’s Great Sand Sea,” 
in Thebes and Beyond: Studies in Honour of Kent R. Weeks, ed. Z. Hawass and S. Ikram (Cairo: 
Supreme Council of Antiquities Press, 2010), 129-44. 
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also to the variety of religious repertoires available to the inhabitants of the 
village, a multiplicity that extended into the fourth century. Archaeological 
and papyrological sources reveal the continuation of Egyptian temple religion 
into the fourth century, the visual prominence of classical Greek and Roman 
culture, the appropriation of horoscopes and amulets by Manichaeans, and 
the increasing influence of Christian practices and institutions.t Pamour’s 
connection to Christian ecclesiastical officeholders and the Roman adminis- 
trative and military elite issue from this wealthy multilayered village context. 
It suggests an absence of religious conflict. While individual instances of mal- 
treatment and anxiety are visible in the papyri, the overall picture hardly war- 
rants interpreting the situation in Kellis through the lens of anti-Manichaean 
Roman legislation or Manichaean hagiographical narratives of suffering and 
persecution. Melodramatic grand narratives about religious persecution and 
black and white rhetoric about conflicting identities are entirely absent from 
the documentary papyri. Rather, the Kellis finds showcase local religious co- 
existence on the ground, mostly devoid of any indication of group-specific reli- 
gious conflict or competition.” 


Egyptian Temple Religion 


Traditional Egyptian temple practices continued into the early decades of the 
fourth century, thereby overlapping with the earliest Manichaean families and 
the establishment of Christian churches in the oasis. One of the sensational 
discoveries of the Dakhleh Oasis Project was the Roman temple of Tutu at 
Kellis (in Area D). Tutu (in Greek called Tithoes) was venerated as the main 
deity of the village, along with his mother Neith and his consort Tapsais.® 


4 The following classification into various cultural and religious repertoires is primarily heuris- 
tic and serves the purpose of illustrating diversity and interconnections, instead of solid cul- 
tural boundaries. V. Stolcke, “Talking Culture: New Boundaries, New Rethorics of Exclusion 
in Europe,” Current Anthropology 36, no. 1 (1995): 1-24. 

5 On melodramatic grand narratives derived from religious rhetoric, and their relationship 
to the historical reality of “religious dissenters” in Late Antiquity, see M. Kahlos, Religious 
Dissent in Late Antiquity, 350-450 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2019). 

6 Inthe temple complex, Tutu was worshiped together with his consort, while he featured next 
to Tapsais in the Main Temple, with Neith in the birth shrine (mammisi). Neith and Tapsais 
were venerated in the west temple. Kaper, The Egyptian God Tutu, uo. A second or third- 
century bronze, of excellent quality, representing Tapsais indicates her role next to Tutu, just 
like the sandstone depiction of the Roman emperor Pertinax (short reign in 193 CE) offering 
her a sistrum. O.E. Kaper and K.A. Worp, “A Bronze Representing Tapsais of Kellis,’ Revue 
dEgyptologie 46 (1995), 107-18; Hope, “Excavations in the Settlement of Ismant el-Kharab in 
1995-1999,” 180 plate 5. 
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The temple complex dedicated to these deities originated in the early Roman 
period, underwent further extensions in the second and third century, and fell 
into disuse in the second or third decade of the fourth century.’ Egyptian and 
Roman architectural features characterized the buildings, which had painted 
decorations depicting Roman and Egyptian deities. Life-size statues surround- 
ing the processional road led toward the main temple.® 

Tutu was known as a protective deity. He was only worshiped in subsidiary 
cults in the Nile valley, but venerated as a principal deity in Kellis.? In tem- 
ple inscriptions, Tutu is hailed as a protector against demons and described 
as the “Agathos Daimon in this town,’ while his consort Tapsais is praised as 
“the queen Tapsais, the mistress of the city.”!° Many depictions portray Tutu 
as a sphinx, as for example on a limestone fragment coated with an oily mud 
layer resulting from ritual oil libation within the main temple.’ Wooden and 
ceramic fragments of portable barque shrines (modeled after a type of boat) 
were found, and there are indications that they were used during a regional 
festival to celebrate Tutu.! 

Tutu’s prominent role in Kellis is not the only religious practice that stood 
out from mainstream patterns in the Nile valley. Other protective deities also 
received religious veneration in the oasis. That the cult of Seth, the “lord of the 
oasis,’ existed at the temple of Mut el-Kharab (Mothis) is remarkable, since 
the veneration of Seth was supposedly suppressed in the Nile valley after the 


7 C.A. Hope, “Objects from the Temple of Tutu,” in Egyptian Religion: The Last Thousand 
Years, Part II. Studies Dedicated to the Memory of Jan Quaegebeur, ed. W. Clarysse, 
A. Schoors, and H. Willems (Leuven: Peeters, 1998), 810. By the end of the third century, 
most Egyptian temples were in decline, even though local practices as festivals and ora- 
cles continued for some time. The previous consensus about the correlation between the 
decline of the temple cults and the rise of Christianity is no longer accepted. In contrast 
to the situation in the Fayyum, there is ample evidence for Roman period temples in 
the western desert, as building activities took place under the Roman emperors Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius in the second century, as well as third-century modification to the 
temples at Hibis and Kellis. O.E. Kaper, “Temple Building in the Egyptian Desert During 
the Roman Period,” in Living on the Fringe, ed. O.E. Kaper (Leiden: Research School cnws, 
Leiden University, 1998), 151. 

8 These statues included Isis, Serapis and a stele of Tutu as a Sphinx, as well as a life-size 
bust of Isis-Demeter. O.E. Kaper, “The God Tutu at Kellis: On Two Stelae Found at Ismant 
el-Kharab in 2000,’ in Oasis Papers 3, ed. G.E. Bowen and C.A. Hope (Oxford: Oxbow 
Books, 2004), 311-21. 

9 O.E. Kaper, The Egyptian God Tutu: A Study of the Sphinx-God and Master of Demons with 
a Corpus of Monuments (Leuven: Peeters, 2003), 112. 

10 Kaper, The Egyptian God Tutu, 76, R-61 and R-48 Tapsais in R-54. 

11 Hope, “Objects from the Temple of Tutu,” 817. 

12 Kaper, The Egyptian God Tutu, 153—4. On the portable shrines, see Hope, “Objects from the 
Temple of Tutu,” 836, 840-1. 
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25th Dynasty.!3 A more proximate example involves the use of vaulted shrines, 
which were generally associated with funerary cults in the Nile valley, but 
appear regularly in the oasis. The impressively decorated mammisi of Tutu 
next to the Main Temple of Kellis includes this feature.'* The decoration of 
this mammisi, moreover, only depicts one Pharaoh among over four hundred 
deities and other transempirical beings. Outside Egypt, the role of the Pharaoh 
was often suppressed in decorations, but it is an exceptional occurrence within 
Egypt. The combination of Pharaonic-style and Roman-style wall paintings in 
the mammisi with Roman-style depictions elsewhere was unheard of outside 
the oasis.!5 The archaizing tendencies found in inscriptions of emperor car- 
touches and the continued use of the traditional Egyptian calendar (even as 
392 CE) are also specifically local features.!° Together, this suggests that the 
inhabitants of the oasis had great cultural freedom to navigate between 


13 Kaper, “The Western Oases,’ 722; Hope, “The Excavations at Ismant el-Kharab and Mut 
El-Kharab in 2001,” 49; Hope, “Report on the Excavations at Ismant el-Kharab and Mut 
El-Kharab in 2005,” 47. 

14 Kaper, “The Western Oases, 724. 

15 Kaper, “The Western Oases,” 724. On the suppressed role of the Pharaoh, see O.E. Kaper, 
“Galba’s Cartouches at Ain Birbiyeh,” in Tradition and Transformation: Egypt under Roman 
Rule, ed. K. Lembke, M. Minas-Nerpel, and S. Pfeiffer (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 181-201. On the 
decorations, see C.A. Hope et al., “Excavations at Mut El-Kharab and Ismant el-Kharab in 
2001-2,” Bulletin of the Australian Centre for Egyptology 13 (2002): 102-5; H. Whitehouse, 
“Mosaics and Painting in Graeco-Roman Egypt,” in A Companion to Ancient Egypt, ed. A.B. 
Lloyd (Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2010), 1025 notes parallels at the temenos wall of the 
temple at Deir el-Haggar and the rock shrine at Ain el-Labakha. Cf. Hope, “Excavations in 
the Settlement of Ismant el-Kharab in 1995-1999,’ 191 and plate 14. The tomb of Petosiris 
at Qaret el-Muzawwaaa illustrates this curious mixture of cultural elements, as it depicts 
Anubis, Isis, and Nephthys next to the deceased on a funerary bed. Tutu, in his guise 
as a sphinx, is also depicted. The deceased is depicted in Egyptian dress, but also in a 
Roman-style painting, dressed in a Roman toga at an offering scene. This mixture of styles 
also characterizes the zodiac ceiling of both chambers as well as the decoration at the 
neighboring tomb of Petubastis. H. Whitehouse, “Roman in Life, Egyptian in Death: The 
Painted Tomb of Petosiris in the Dakhleh Oasis,” in Living on the Fringe, ed. O.E. Kaper 
(Leiden: Research School cnws, Leiden University, 1998), 253-70. On this tomb see also 
C. Riggs, The Beautiful Burial in Roman Egypt: Art, Identity, and Funerary Religion (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2005), 161-5; M.S. Venit, Visualizing the Afterlife in the Tombs of 
Graeco-Roman Egypt (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2016), 157-182. 

16 Kaper, “The Western Oases, 724. See also the late third-century contract O.Kellis 145 
(294 CE, which gives its date “according to the traditional Egyptian calendar’). The hiero- 
glyphic names of the Roman emperors Galba and Pertinax do not appear outside the 
oasis. The horoscopes are published in K.A. Worp and T. de Jong, “A Greek Horoscope 
from 373 A.D., Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 106 (1995): 235-40; Worp and de 
Jong, “More Greek Horoscopes,’ 204n5. 
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traditional Egyptian practices — sometimes even adopting them anachro- 
nistically to stress their Egyptianness — and elements from the Classical and 
Roman world. 

The temple's influence on — and integration with — village life during Late 
Antiquity is difficult to assess. The frequent occurrence of “Tithoes” as a per- 
sonal name suggests a prevalence of private veneration, but no definitive 
evidence of his domestic cult was found in Kellis.!” The archaeological finds 
included various depictions and statuettes of deities in domestic settings. In 
House 4 these were combined with a graffito mentioning the “leadership” of 
a priesthood of association.!® The remains of an entire adult female goat, bur- 
ied at the entrance of the so-called “Roman Villa” in Area B, and the extensive 
decorative scheme suggest that domestic space was used as a meeting place 
for religious association.!9 This domestic aspect of religion could play a role in 
the interpretation of a number of ceramic figurines found in Houses 1-5 that 
resemble Coptic devotional objects, although dating remains a problem.”° It is 
unclear if — or how — these objects related to the Manichaean families who once 


17 Kaper, The Egyptian God Tutu, 146 and 79-86 on personal names. 

18 Bowen etal., “Brief Report on the 2007 Excavations at Ismant el-Kharab,’ 21-52. C.A. Hope 
et al., “Report on the 2010 Season of Excavations at Ismant el-Kharab, Dakhleh Oasis,” 
Bulletin of the Australian Centre for Egyptology 21 (2010): 42. A second-century painted 
panel of Isis, found in the temple complex, probably derived from a domestic context 
and was given as votive gift to the temple. H. Whitehouse, “A Painted Panel of Isis,” in 
Dakhleh Oasis Project: Preliminary Reports on the 1992-1993 and 1993-1994 Field Seasons, 
ed. C.A. Hope and A.J. Mills (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 1999), 95-100; C.A. Hope, “Isis and 
Serapis at Kellis: A Brief Note,’ Bulletin of the Australian Centre for Egyptology 5 (1995): 
37-42. O.E. Kaper, “Isis in Roman Dakhleh: Goddess of the Village, the Province, and the 
Country,” in Isis on the Nile: Egyptian Gods in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, ed. L. Bricault 
and MJ. Versluys (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 149-80. The statuettes are published in A. Stevens, 
“Terracottas from Ismant el-Kharab,” in Dakhleh Oasis Project: Preliminary Reports on 
the 1994-1995 to 1998-1999 Field Seasons, ed. C.A. Hope and G.E. Bowen (Oxford: Oxbow 
Books, 2000), 294 and no. 1. Wrongly identified as Isis-Demeter, according to Kaper, “Isis 
in Roman Dakhleh,” 173n74. 

19 H. Whitehouse, “A House, but Not Exactly a Home? The Painted Residence at Kellis 
Revisited” in Housing and Habitat in the Ancient Mediterranean: Cultural and Environ- 
mental Responses, ed. A.A. Di Castro, C.A. Hope, and B.E. Parr (Leuven: Peeters, 2015), 
243-54; H. Whitehouse “Dining with the Gods in the Painted Residence at Kellis?,” in 
Oasis Papers 9, ed. G.E. Bowen and C.A. Hope (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2019), 345-352. On 
the goat, see Hope et al., “Report on the 2010 Season of Excavations,” 44. 

20 Stevens, “Terracottas from Ismant el-Kharab,” no. 20 and 35. Stevens notes that the lack 
of Nile sediments shows local production. On the continuation of these figurines in 
an ancient Christian domestic religion, see D. Frankfurter, “Female Figurines in Early 
Christian Egypt: Reconstructing Lost Practices and Meanings,” Material Religion u, no. 2 
(2015): 190-223. 
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lived in the buildings. Apart from minor archaeological finds, there is a direct 
connection between House 2 and the temple of Tutu in the papyri associated 
with the priest Aurelius Stonios. Stonios was active during the turn of the late 
third/early fourth century and he is last mentioned in a legal contract where 
he acts as a witness and scribe in the division of a residential property between 
four (?) brothers and their sister (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 13 from 335 CE). His influential 
position also shows in the temple papyri, which include two of his petitions 
to the governor of the Thebaid (dating from 288-300 and 300-335 CE) anda 
letter by the chief priest mentioning his name.?! Among other things, these 
petitions highlight the existence of a stable temple hierarchy with consider- 
able influence in the village.?? Along with the frequent mention of priests in 
letters and ostraca, these documents show that the temple — within walking 
distance from Houses 1-3 — remained an economically viable institution in the 
first decades of the fourth century.?3 


Classical Traditions from the Greek and Roman World 


Kellites not only encountered elements of a traditional Egyptian repertoire 
in their daily lives, but they also employed Classical traditions from beyond 
Egypt. Greek and Roman cultural influences in Kellis are visible in decorative 
schemes, literary documents, school exercises, and Greek archaizing of per- 
sonal names. Sometimes, these features carry a marked sense of otherness, but 
often they would not have stood out, as Greco-Roman culture had been part 
and parcel of Egyptian society for centuries. 


21 K.A. Worp, “Short Texts from the Main Temple,” in Dakhleh Oasis Project: Preliminary 
Reports on the 1994-1995 to 1998-1999 Field Seasons, ed. C.A. Hope and G.E. Bowen (Oxford: 
Oxbow Books, 2002), no.1, 4 and 5. 

22 The chief priest must have had some influence, since two of the letters address the village 
heads (comarchs) of Kellis. Worp, “Short Texts from the Main Temple,” 334, no. 1-3, dat- 
ing from between 300-335 CE. Another text contains a report sent to Valerius Sarapion, 
a provincial official, referring to circumcised adult priests and the presence of still- 
uncircumcised infants (no. 10, dating after 304 CE). 

23 + Kaper, The Egyptian God Tutu, 150. The priests include: pastophoros (lector priests), 
Worp, “Short Texts from the Main Temple,’ no. 7.5, 10.5 and unpublished D/1/75, D/1/84, 
D/1/84.26; K.A. Worp, Greek Ostraka from Kellis (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2004), no. 98; 126; 
134. Prophetes, Worp, “Short Texts from the Main Temple,” no. 6.2 and D/1/75/35, D1/84.12, 
D/1/84/21 including someone called Pachoumis. A priestly scribe, Worp, “Short Texts from 
the Main Temple,” D/1/75.20. The inclusion of infants, the uncircumcised priests in train- 
ing, suggests that they expected a new generation of priests in the early years of the fourth 
century. Worp, Greek Ostraka from Kellis, 12. 
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Classical texts belonged to the educational curriculum in late antique Kellis. 
Two shrines at the temple complex yielded remains of a local school: pens, 
ostraca, boards, and several school exercises. These finds also included min- 
iature codices with a Homeric text, mathematical exercises, and a list with 
Greek verbs. From the mistakes in the exercises, we can conclude that they 
functioned in the context of a school rather than a full-fledged scriptorium. 
Codex with speeches of Isocrates, a copy of Homer, and other texts found in 
the various Roman period houses reveal that the influence of Classical litera- 
ture extended beyond this school setting.?4 

The most prominent examples of Classical Greek imagery combined with 
Roman decorative styles were found in the Roman Villa (B/3/1), an elaborate 
complex of twenty-two rooms, most of which contained painted decorations 
on the wall and ceiling plaster. The architecture followed the Roman design for 
atrium houses, even though an impluvium did not match the local climate.?5 
Colored statues — some of them life-size — statuettes, and elaborate wall paint- 
ings characterized the house.” The Classical texts found in the Roman Villa 
indicate that the inhabitants either received a Classical training or pursued 
one for their children. This is paralleled in one of the houses at Trimithis, which 
had a school next door.2” Some scholars have looked for Christian influences 
in some of these texts, identifying a reference to a singular “god” compa- 
rable with the Christian god,?8 or recognizing elements of the “Pater noster” 


24 On the documents from Shrine 1, see C.A. Hope and K.A. Worp, “Miniature Codices 
from Kellis? Mnemosyne 59, no. 2 (2006): 226-258. On the documents and setting from 
Shrine 111, see K.A. Worp and C.A. Hope, “A New Fragment of Homer,” Mnemosyne 51 
no. 2 (1998): 206-10. Recently reported are papyrus fragments from the Odyssey and 
Demosthenes’s In Aphobum. Hope et al., “Report on the 2010 Season of Excavations,” 27. 
These texts have not yet been edited and published, therefore do not appear in the list in 
the appendix. 

25 C.A. Hope and H. Whitehouse, “A Painted Residence at Ismant el-Kharab (Kellis) in the 
Dakhleh Oasis,” Journal of Roman Archaeology 19 (2006): 318. 

26 C.A. Hope et al., “Report on the Excavations at Ismant el-Kharab and Mut El-Kharab in 
2006,” Bulletin of the Australian Centre for Egyptology 17 (2006): 26. The decorated panels 
with painted plaster depict scenes from Greek literature: Perseus rescuing Andromeda, 
Odysseus being recognized by Eurykleia, the Olympian deities witnessing the adultery 
of Aphrodite and Ares, Orpheus taming the animals and Zeus seducing Europa. These 
Classical themes are combined with a more local depiction of Polis (the personification 
of Trimithis?) as allusion to the role of the house owner in the administration. See also 
S. McFadden, “Art on the Edge: The Late Roman Wall Painting of Amheida, Egypt,’ in 
Antike Malerei zwischen Lokalstil und Zeitstil, ed. N. Zimmermann (Wien: Verlag der öster- 
reichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2014), 359-70. 

27 R. Cribiore, P. Davoli, and D.M. Ratzan, “A Teacher’s Dipinto from Trimithis (Dakhleh 
Oasis),” Journal of Roman Archaeology 21 (2008): 179-91. 

28 Bagnall et al., An Oasis City, 187 (Cribiore). 
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in a Homeric-inspired text that reads: “Father Zeus, give us bread.”29 Both iden- 
tifications, however, are tentative and hardly grounded in the texts themselves. 
What these documents show is that Classical literature was appreciated at 
Kellis and Trimithis, and was used with some creative freedom in an educa- 
tional setting.>° 

Classical traditions also reverberate in the onomastics. Roger Bagnall has 
highlighted the number of Classical Greek names in the oasis. Just like the rein- 
troduction of clay tablets (now inscribed in Greek)! and the curious dating 
practices in the temple, these names reflect an archaizing tendency. They con- 
note Classical Greek figures like Peleus (the father of Achilleus), Kleoboulos, 
Pausanias, and Isocrates — though many other names have either an Egyptian 
theophoric or Christian background. The revival of old Greek names at the end 
of the third century CE is far more marked in the Great Oasis than elsewhere. 
It shows a new attachment to Greek paideia that was part of late antique elite 
culture.®? Just like the choice to display images of Greek or Roman deities, 
names and educational choices may have connoted wealth and social status, 
rather than a group-specific religious affiliation. 


Celestial Power and Amulets 


Many of the documents found in Kellis contain horoscopes, amulets, and 
spells — textual and material genres shared by various religious traditions. In 
the oasis, the zodiac is depicted in early Roman tomb decorations and on the 
ceiling of a temple at the western end of the oasis.33 The papyri show that the 
power of the stars and the benevolence of transempirical beings were called 


29 Hope and Worp, “Miniature Codices from Kellis,” 247. 

30 Other school exercises include O.Kellis 153, 157, 161. More texts from the school at Trimithis 
are published in R. Cribiore and P. Davoli, “New Literary Texts from Amheida, Ancient 
Trimithis (Dakhla Oasis, Egypt), Zeitschrift fur Papyrologie und Epigraphik 187 (2013):1-14. 

31 Greek clay tablets have been found in the Roman Villa at Kellis, the temple area, and at 
Trimithis. K.A. Worp and C.A. Hope, “A Greek Account on a Clay Tablet from the Dakhleh 
Oasis,” in Papyri in Honorem Johannis Bingen Octogenarii, ed. H. Melaerts (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2000), 474; Kaper, “The Western Oases,” 726-27 with picture of the clay tablet 
from Amheida. 

32 Kaper, “The Western Oases,” 729; Wagner, Les oasis d'Égypte, 224-8. For Trimithis, Bagnall 
et al., An Oasis City, 212-16 (Bagnall). This is more broadly attested for Christians in late 
antique Egypt. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 251-52. 

33 O.E. Kaper, “The Astronomical Ceiling of Deir El Haggar in the Dakhleh Oasis,” The Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology 81 (1995): 175-95. 
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TABLE 8 List of documents associated with celestial power 


Text Content Location 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 82 Calendar of good and bad days House 3 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 83 Calendar of good and bad days House 3 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 84 Horoscope (373 CE) House 3 

P.Kellis11 Copt.5 Fragments of an astrological (?) text House 3 

TM 700788 Page of Oracle Book (inv. P96.150) D/8 

SB 26 16826 Horoscopes (388 and 392 CE) D/8 

and sB 26 16827 

SB 26 16828 Horoscope (332 CE) D/8 

SB 26 16829 Horoscope (364 CE) D/8 

O.Kellis 159 Fragment of a horoscope Main Temple, Room 7 
O.Kellis 160 Fragment of a horoscope Main Temple, Room 12 


upon by beneficiaries from various walks of life, including the inhabitants of 
Houses 1-3 (Table 8).34 


Two prominent examples of documents relating to celestial power are the 


calendars of good and bad days, found at House 3 (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 82 and 83). 
Calendars of lucky and unlucky days offer guidance as to on which days mean- 
ingful activities should be avoided and which days are auspicious.*° In addition 
to these calendars, eight fragments of Greek horoscopes were found. Among 
them are two relatively short horoscopes on ostraca, and three horoscopes on 
wooden boards.*6 The writing mistakes in some of these horoscopes suggest 
that they were produced in an educational setting.?” In total, at least six of the 


34 


35 


36 


37 


I would like to thank Sofia Torallas Tovar and Korshi Dosoo for sharing their forthcoming 
reflections on the House 3 archive of magical texts. 

For a new reading and a note on the use of one of these calendars, see F.A.J. Hoogendijk, 
“A Note on P.Kellis I 82,” Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 120 (1996): 216-8. 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 84 was written on the back of a Coptic business account (P.Kellis v Copt. 48) 
from House 3. Gardner, CD71, 266 argues that the Greek was written on top of the Coptic, 
since the business account in Coptic continued. 

Worp and de Jong, “A Greek Horoscope,” 238 “astronomical dabbling,” “skill is equally 
poor”; Worp and de Jong, “More Greek Horoscopes,” 206 “astronomical ignorance.” They 
have suggested that the documents served an educational purpose, but it seems unlikely 
that a teacher would make these kinds of mistakes in example-pieces. On education, 
apprenticeship, and initiation in astrology, see T. Barton, Ancient Astrology (London: 
Routledge, 1994), 134-41. Most of these documents were found in an educational setting 
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horoscopes date from the period between 332 CE and 392 CE.38 The fact that 
the horoscopes continue to use the Egyptian calendar alongside the Greek cal- 
endar shows the archaizing tendency of the oasis, as most horoscopes from the 
Nile valley came to use another style of dating. The practitioner was therefore 
either simply aware of local variation in style, or missed out on the more recent 
developments in the Nile valley.°° 

Who ordered a Greek horoscope for the birth of their child (the most 
common occasion for a horoscope)? Based on the find location(s), we can- 
not exclude the families living in House 3 - even though Christian and 
Manichaean leaders frowned upon astrology.*° In fact, an allusion to a celes- 
tial power in Matthaios’s letter to his mother suggests familiarity with astro- 
logical discourse; he refers to “whether they [referent is unclear] are dreams 
(?) or whether it is the sphere (Tcepa),” and says that they might “change 
and cast us once again towards you.”*! The hope for a benevolent influence 


inside the temple complex. The one exception was found in House 3, but it was written by 
the same hand as two of the other texts. Worp and de Jong, “More Greek Horoscopes,” 213. 

38 Excluding the two ostraca which contain only fragments. Worp and de Jong, “More Greek 
Horoscopes,” 213. This long continuation is interesting since astrology met with imperial 
opposition during Late Antiquity. Laws under Constants (C.Th. 9.16.4 of 357 and 9.16.6 of 
358) explicitly forbid the consultation of astrologers. There was a continuation of these 
laws under Valentinian (C.Th. 9.16.8) and Honorius (C.Th. 9.16.12 of 409 CE). T. Hegedus, 
Early Christianity and Ancient Astrology (New York: Peter Lang, 2007), 9. 

39 Worp and de Jong, “More Greek Horoscopes,’ 204n5. 

40 Onthe one hand, religious leaders rejected astrology and magic, while on the other hand, 
Manichaean and Christian texts pay elaborate attention to astrology and employ astro- 
logical metaphors in their cosmology. K. von Stuckrad, Das Ringen um die Astrologie: 
Jüdische und christliche Beiträge zum antiken Zeitverständnis (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2000). 
With a summary in K. von Stuckrad, “Jewish and Christian Astrology in Late Antiquity: A 
New Approach,’ Numen 47, no. 1 (2000): 1-40. As von Stuckrad argues, these astrological 
issues are best understood as a shared plural field of astrological discourses that allowed 
for multiple positions and interpretations. K. von Stuckrad, “Interreligious Transfers in 
the Middle Ages: The Case of Astrology,” Journal of Religion in Europe 1 (2008): 55. 

41 EIXE N..coYy NE EIMXE TChEepa TE MTOM H MMAN TAXaA AN NCEGIBE NC<E>NaAxN 
Nkecant @apw@rtn’ P.Kellis v Copt. 25.26-29. The editors note that it is difficult to read 
cioy (stars) and therefore suggest to read [me]coy, and translate “dreams.” The editors 
suggest a general meaning of “a wish (combined with a certain fatalism?) that circum- 
stances will contrive to bring them together again.” Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CD77, 192. 
Jean-Daniel Dubois translates “ou alors que ce soit des [réves] ou la sphére de la [zoné],” 
in which he directly connects the (postulated) persecution with the demons in the zones 
or layers the soul passes in its ascent. J.D. Dubois, “Une lettre du manichéen Matthaios 
(P. Kell. Copt. 25),” in Coptica, Gnostica, Manichaica: Mélanges offerts a Wolf-Peter Funk, 
ed. L. Painchaud and P.H. Poirier (Leuven: Peeters, 2006), 233. “Sphere” (Tcpepa) features 
in one of the Manichaean texts (P.Kellis 11 Copt. 1, text A, line 6-8), but is also a common 
term in gnostic texts, see for example the relation between magic, astrology and “spheres” 
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from the stars and spheres that is visible in this letter shares characteristics 
with the more explicit Manichaean notions of celestial determinism in the 
Kephalaia (1 Keph. 46, 117.32-118.12 and 48, 122.15) and the Syriac Manichaean 
fragments from Egypt.4? Therefore, despite the absence of direct onomastic 
evidence in the horoscopes, it is most likely that Matthaios, Pamour, and other 
Manichaeans were involved in astrological practice. 

The celestial power of the stars and the benevolence of transempirical 
beings was not considered written in stone: rituals could affect one’s fortune. 
Some of these rituals have been classified by scholars as “magic,” a category 
that is now widely recognized as problematic.*? The Kellis finds included many 
texts that are usually considered in this category: amulets, spells, and magical 


in the Pistis Sophia, discussed by J. van der Vliet, “Fate, Magic and Astrology in the Pistis 
Sophia, Chaps 15-21,” in The Wisdom of Egypt, ed. A. Hilhorst and G.H. van Kooten (Leiden: 
Brill, 2005), 519-36. P.Kellis 11 Syr./Copt. 2 deals with the moon-cycle in relation to the sal- 
vation of Light. The fragment P.Kellis 11 Syr. 1, text 1 also contains the word “omen”. 

42 The Allberry Fragments from the Cambridge University Library contain, most probably, 
an astronomical Manichaean text. N.A. Pedersen and J.M. Larsen, eds., Manichaean Texts 
in Syriac (Turnhout: Brepols, 2013), 193-7. Manichaean sources include elaborate astro- 
logical systems of correspondences between the body and the cosmos (melothesia, see 
1 Keph. 69 and 70). Pettipiece, Pentadic Redaction, 62-68; H.G. Schipper, “Melothesia: A 
Chapter of Manichaean Astrology in the West,” in Augustine and Manichaeism in the Latin 
West, ed. J. van Oort (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 195-204. Earlier discussion in Lieu, Manichaeism 
in the Later Roman Empire, 177-79; R. Beck, “The Anabibazontes in the Manichaean 
Kephalaia,” Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 69 (1987): 193-96; V. Stegemann, “Zu 
Kapitel 69 der Kephalaia des Mani,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 37 
(1938): 214-23; A. Panaino, “Astrologia e visione della volta celeste nel manicheismo,” in 
Atti del terzo congresso internazionale di studi: Manicheismo e Oriente cristiano antico’, 
ed. L. Cirillo and A. van Tongerloo (Turnhout: Brepols, 1997), 249-95. Noteworthy is the 
description of the Manichaeans by Mark the Deacon (concerning the debate between 
the Manichaean electa Julia and the Christian bishop of Gaza in the year 397 CE), stat- 
ing that Manichaeans “believe in horoscopes, fate, and astrology in order to be able to 
sin without fear since, according to them, we are not really accountable for sin, it is the 
result of a fateful necessity.” Cited and translated in Gardner and Lieu, MTRE, no. 32. See 
also 1 Keph. 46 and Hom. 30.2. The discussion by Jones is limited to the Kephalaia, and 
aims to establish a connection with Bardaisan and Elchasai. F.S. Jones, “The Astrological 
Trajectory in Ancient Syriac-speaking Christianity (Elchasai, Bardaisan, and Mani),” in 
Atti del terzo congresso internazionale di studi ‘Manicheismo e oriente cristiano antico’, ed. 
L. Cirillo and A. van Tongerloo (Leuven: Brepols, 1997), 183-200. 

43 D. Frankfurter, ed., Guide to the Study of Ancient Magic (Leiden: Brill, 2019); D. Aune, 
“Magic’ in Early Christianity and Its Ancient Mediterranean Context: A Survey of Some 
Recent Scholarship,” Annali di storia dell’esegesi 24 (2007): 229-94. For another perspec- 
tive, see H.S. Versnel, “Some Reflections on the Relationship Magic-Religion,” Numen 38, 
no. 2 (1991): 177-97. 
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alphabets (see the list in Table g).44 While almost all of these texts are focused 
on mitigating the anxieties of everyday life, some of them draw on elements 
of institutional or textual religion to bolster their authority.45 The amulets in 
P.Gascou 84, 85 and P.Kellis 1 Gr. 86 call on angelic figures*; P.Kellis vi Copt. 56 
requests poison in the name of the “living God” and “Jesus, his Christ, the 
Nazarene’; P.Kellis 1 Gr. 88 employs a section from a Christian liturgical book; 
P.Kellis v Copt. 35 incorporates a spell in a Manichaean letter; P.Kellis 1 Gr. 87 
calls on Thermuthis, the Egyptian serpent goddess of fertility and vegetation 
and Ptah, the creator, while the handbook in P.Kellis 1 Gr. 85b includes the 
Good Spirit (['Aya]ðov Aqipova) and the Great God (megas theos, maybe refer- 
ring to a solar deity), and potentially includes the patriarch Isaac (tony, per- 
haps to be read as Ioax, in line 21).47 


44 Among the papyri and ostraca are two examples of school exercises with the alphabet 
(O.Kellis 157 and P.Kellis v Copt. 10). These exercises could have derived from a school, but 
can also be interpret as magical amulets. See notes at their editions Worp, Greek Ostraka 
from Kellis, no. 157. Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp 71, 126-27. 

45 For the Graeco-Egyptian milieu, Richard Gordon argues against Frankfurter’s “stereo- 
type appropriation,’ by highlighting Egyptian priestly innovations and techniques to 
increase their personal authority. R. Gordon, “Shaping the Text: Theory and Practice 
in Graeco-Egyptian Malign Magic,’ in Kykeon: Studies in Honour of H.S. Versnel, ed. 
H.FJ. Horstmanshoff, H.W. Singor, and F.T. van Straten (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 69-111; 
R. Gordon, “Reporting the Marvellous: Private Divination in the Greek Magical Papyri,” 
in Envisioning Magic: A Princeton Seminar and Symposium, ed. H.G. Kippenberg and 
P. Schafer (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 65-92. The literature on “Christian magic” is extensive and 
often highlights the problems of associating texts with institutional religious categories. 
Boustan and Sanzo, “Christian Magicians, Jewish Magical Idioms,’ 217-40. On the dynam- 
ics between liturgy and magic, see J. van der Vliet, “Literature, Liturgy, Magic: A Dynamic 
Continuum,” in Christianity in Egypt: Literary Production and Intellectural Trends, ed. 
P. Buzi and A. Camplani (Rome: Institutum Patristicum Augustinianum, 2011), 555-74, 
and the various contributions in Frankfurter, Guide to the Study of Ancient Magic. 

46 K.A. Worp, “Miscellaneous New Greek Papyri from Kellis,’ in Mélanges Jean Gascou, ed. 
J.L. Fournet and A. Papaconstantinou (Paris: Association des amis du centre @histoire et 
civilisation de Byzance, 2016), 478 points for example to the use of the names of Christian 
angels in “pagan” contexts. Angels are also called on in Iranian Manichaean incanta- 
tion texts, including incantation bowls, see E. Morano, “Manichaean Middle Iranian 
Incantation Texts,” in Turfan Revisited: The First Century of Research into the Arts and 
Cultures of the Silk Road, ed. D. Durkin-Meisterernst, et al. (Berlin: Dietrich Reimer Verlag, 
2004), 221-27; J.D. BeDuhn, “Magical Bowls and Manichaeans,’ in Ancient Magic and 
Ritual Power, ed. M. Meyer and P.A. Mirecki (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 419-34; Burkitt, Religion 
of the Manichees, 91-92. 

47 Worp, GPK1, 217. 
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TABLE 9 List of amulets and related texts from Kellis 

Text Content Location 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 85ab Fragments of a magical handbook House 3 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 86 Fever amulet House 3 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 87 Fever amulet (copy of Gr. 85b?) for House 3 
Pamour II 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 88 Amulet (?) using a liturgical text on a House 3 


P.Kellis 11 Gr. 91 


P.Kellis 11 Gr. 92 
P.Kellis 11 Gr. 93 
P.Kellis 11 Gr. 94? 
P. Kellis inv. 92.35b> 
P.Gascou 84 
P.Gascou 85 
P.Gascou 86 
P.Gascou 87 
P.Gascou 88 
O.Kellis 157 

TM 700788 


Unlabeled (inv. #P51)¢ 
P.Kellis 11 Copt. 7 
P.Kellis v Copt. 35 


P.Kellis vi Copt. 56 
P.Kellis vir Copt. 126 


KAB 1778-1780 
(P.Kellis 1v Gr. 96)4 


wooden board 

Greek Manichaean prayer of praise 
(amulet?) 

Greek Manichaean hymn or amulet (?) 
Sethian invocation/scripture (?) 
Eulogy/amulet (?) on a wooden board 
Fragmentary amulet for Pamour 111 
Amulet (folded papyrus) 

Amulet (piece of a wooden board) 
Amulet (against fever?) 

Amulet (mentioning Michael) 
Enigmatic text (magical?) 


Scribal exercise with alphabet and names (?) 


Page of Oracle Book (inv. P96.150) with 


mixture of names of Greek and Egyptian 


gods 

Miniature amulet text (?) in Greek 
Sayings or amulet (?) 

Personal (Manichaean) letter and magic 
spell 


Amulet against snake bite in a miniature 


papyrus codex 
Invocation (?) 
Coptic lines including angelic names 


Street near 
Houses 1-3 
House 3 
House 3 
House 3 
House 3 
House 4 
House 2 
House 2 
D/8 
A/10/63 
Temple area D 
D/8 


House 3 
House 3 
House 3 


Temple area 
D/8 

House 4 
House 2 


a The use of hymnic texts (P.Kellis 11 Gr. 91, 92, 94) as amulets is suggested in Gardner, KLT1, 132, 
134, 137, 143 and rejected by Th.S. de Bruyn, Making Amulets Christian: Artefacts, Scribes, and 
Contexts (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2017), 231-2. 


b Worp, GPKI, 218. 


c Draft notes published in Gardner, KLT2, 137. 
d Brief commentary by Bagnall, Kellis Agricultural Account Book, 224. 
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The Manichaean families made use of amulets; Pamour and his relatives 
feature several times in extant texts. The amulet P.Kellis 1 Gr. 87, calling upon 
Thermuthis and Ptah, was produced from the associated handbook P.Kellis 1 
Gr. 85ab for the sake of Pamour 111 and his mother Tapollo, whose name is 
abbreviated as Lo. The inclusion of part of the handbook’s instructions in the 
actual amulet suggests that the scribe may have misunderstood the text.48 
The second amulet, found in the same room as the handbook, was also for the 
health and protection of Pamour (P.Kellis inv. 92.35b),49 while a third amu- 
let (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 86) was produced for the health of a woman called Ela.ke 
(otherwise unknown in the corpus). The active role of scribes in the appro- 
priation of religious repertoires is visible in a number of documents. Amulet 
(?) P.Kellis 1 Gr. 88 contains a Christian liturgical formula for the anointing of 
the sick, attested in the Montserrat codex, which is appropriated and adapted 
to a Manichaean context.5° The use of biblical or liturgical elements became 
more common in fourth-century Greek and Coptic texts, indicating that the 
practitioners attributed a certain authority and efficacy to these elements, 
which they creatively employed in the local ritual context.5! Such local appli- 
cations have been suggested for the spell in P.Kellis v Copt. 35, which invokes 
“the One sitting above the Cherubim and Seraphim,” while the accompanying 
letter refers to “our Lord Paraclete”.5? At least one scholar wondered whether 
the authors were “active participants in the Manichaean scribal mission,’ and 
strategically used the spell to cut a woman loose from her network in order 
to integrate her into the local Manichaean community.5* This speculative 


48 D. Jordan, “Intrusions into the Text of the Amulet P. Kellis G? 1 87?,” Zeitschrift für 
Papyrologie und Epigraphik 137 (2001): 34. 

49 Worp, GPK, 218. 

50 C. Romer, R.W. Daniel, and K.A. Worp, “Das Gebet zur Handauflegung bei Kranken in 
P.Barc. 155.19-156.5 und P.Kellis I 88,” Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik ug (1997): 
129 are careful with the Manichaean association, but note that the final lines on Christ as 
savior in the original document are missing in Kellis’s version. Its find location in House 3 
ties it closely to the Manichaean households of Kellis. 

51 Frankfurter, Religion in Roman Egypt, 248-50; D. Frankfurter, “The Great, the Little, and 
the Authoritative Tradition in Magic of the Ancient World, Archiv für Religionsgeschichte 
16, no. 1 (2014): 1-30; Frankfurter, Christianizing Egypt, 92—100; Th.S. de Bruyn, “P. Ryl. 
III.471: A Baptismal Anointing Formula Used as an Amulet,’ Journal of Theological Studies 
57, no. 1 (2006): 108; A. Luijendijk, Forbidden Oracles? The Gospel of the Lots of Mary 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2014). 

52 Tov xabyevov exdcvw XepovBiv xal Lapovgiv and NEKMMNXAIC MApakAHTOC P.Kellis v 
Copt. 35.2-3 and 26-27. 

53 PA. Mirecki, “Manichaeism, Scribal Magic and Papyrus Kellis 35, in Gnostica et 
Manichaica, ed. L. Cirillo and M. Knuppel (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2012), 143-4. Contra 
previous interpretations in which Mirecki, Gardner and Alcock suggested that “they 
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reconstruction, however, holds no ground, as there is no explicit evidence 
for religious conversion at all. The placement of the amulet at the top of the 
papyrus and the existence of empty spots for the client’s name imply that the 
recipient needed a specific spell that was “traditional, tested, and efficacious” 
and could be applied to new situations and customers.>+ One sentence seems 
to suggest a certain unease about the nature of the texts, as Ouales stresses 
that the spell should not be brought to the attention of brother Kallikles. This 
Kallikles may have been an ecclesiastical leader who disapproved of spells, as 
normative Manichaean texts contained polemic against “magic,” but other sce- 
narios cannot be excluded.5® 

The horoscopes, calendars of good and bad days, and amulets show the con- 
tinuing interest in celestial powers and specific rituals in Kellis until the end 
of the fourth century.5® Spells and amulets were collected and requested to 
be sent by people associated with Houses 1-3 — with and without alterations 
that reflected group-specific terminology. Even though some members of the 
Christian and Manichaean institutional elite may have frowned upon these 
practices, and Roman emperors labored to forbid them, Kellites continued to 
appeal to celestial powers, using elements from various repertoires to protect 
themselves from harm. 


are not driven by particular evangelical fervour.” P.A. Mirecki, I. Gardner, and A. Alcock, 
“Magical Spell, Manichaean Letter,’ in Emerging from Darkness: Studies in the Recovery of 
Manichaean Sources, ed. J.D. BeDuhn and P.A. Mirecki (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 30. 

54 Mirecki, Gardner, and Alcock, “Magical Spell, Manichaean Letter,’ 9. See also M. Dickie, 
Magic and Magicians in the Greco-Roman World (London: Routledge, 2001), 303-4; 
K. Dosoo, Rituals of Apparition in the Theban Magical Library (PhD dissertation, Macquarie 
University, 2014), 164-5; Love, Code-Switching with the Gods, 273-79. 

55 See 1 Keph 6 31.25-26, CMC 137-40; Mirecki, Gardner, and Alcock, “Magical Spell, 
Manichaean Letter,’ 10-11 suggest that the author of P.Kellis v Copt. 35 may have under- 
stood the prohibition of “magic” as referring to Zoroastrian ritual only. 

56 Apart from the various texts with horoscopes and spells, the most exotic discovery was a 
fourteen-week-old fetus found in an upper room of House 4, wrapped in linen, and found 
among the wall debris of an upper room. According to Frankfurter, the extensive wrap- 
ping of this fetus resembles the wrapping of amulets rather than the treatment of mum- 
mies. D. Frankfurter, “Fetus Magic and Sorcery Fears in Roman Egypt,” Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine Studies 46 (2006): 43. His interpretation is called into question by R.W. Daniel, 
“P.Mich. VI 423-424 without Magic,” Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 200 (2016): 
389-97. While fetuses are not common in spells, one papyrus describes how a fetus was 
thrown toward a victim as part of an aggressive curse-spell. A connection with the fetus 
in House 4 is, however, improbable. A less spectacular interpretation of the situation in 
House 4 would be that the fetus was placed in the wall, awaiting burial, without the inten- 
tion to serve as a hidden spell or amulet. 
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If the number of church buildings is any indication of Christianization, the 
Dakhleh Oasis was profoundly Christianized during the fourth century. The 
remains of ten church buildings have been found, three of which were located 
in Kellis.5” These church buildings and occasional references to ecclesiastical 
offices in papyri reflect the introduction of Christianity to the oasis well before 
the arrival of Manichaeism. 

At walking distance from Houses 1-3 and directly next to House 5 stood two 
churches: a large basilica church and a smaller house church. A third church 
was found closer to the temple complex and seemed to have had a funerary 
function (the West Church). The excavations of the Small East Church revealed 
a domestic unit with major architectural modifications that facilitated its 
usage as a church. Benches were added to the walls, cupboards were built, and 
the entire room was gypsum coated. Between the benches on the south wall, 
an apse with two side chambers was constructed and framed by three arches 
with pilasters. The apse was decorated with geometrical motifs, and beneath 
those decorations was a slightly raised platform that could be screened off 
by wooden doors.5® Below one of the niches on the side was a decorated 


57 Iwill use the designation “church” for convenience’s sake, to distinguish these buildings 
from the domestic architecture. It has to be borne in mind that these buildings had a 
wide range of usages, not all explicitly religious or “Christian.” As we will see, it is difficult 
to discern what kinds of Christian practices were performed in these spaces. Apart from 
the church buildings at Kellis, there was one at ‘Ain al-Sebil and one at ‘Ain al-Gedida, 
and there were two at Dayr Abu Matta, Dayr al-Makak (although maybe from a later 
date), Amheida, and Mut al Kharab. Bowen, “Christianity in Dakhleh Oasis,” 367. On 
the church in Ain El-Gedida, see N. Aravecchia, Christians of the Western Desert in Late 
Antiquity: The Fourth-Century Church Complex of Ain El-Gedida, Upper Egypt (PhD. dis- 
sertation: University of Minnesota Digital Conservancy, 2009), 108-9. The fourth-century 
church from Amheida is discussed in Bagnall et al., An Oasis City, 19-30 (Aravecchia). 
For the basilica at Mut, see G.E. Bowen, “Christianity at Mut Al-Kharab (Ancient Mothis), 
Dakhleh Oasis, Egypt,’ in The Cultural Manifestations of Religious Experience. Studies in 
Honour of Boyo G. Ockinga, ed. C. Di Biase-Dyson and L. Donovan (Miinster: Ugarit-Verlag, 
2017), 241-48. For Dayr al Malak, see G.E. Bowen and C.A. Hope, “The Church at Dayr al- 
Malak in Dakhleh Oasis,” in Oasis Papers 9, ed. G.E. Bowen and C.A. Hope (Oxford: Oxbow 
Books, 2019), 419-430. For ‘Ain al-Sabil, see K.A. Bayoumy and M.M. Masoud, “Ain al-Sabil 
in Dakhleh Oasis,” in Oasis Papers g, ed. G.E. Bowen and C.A. Hope (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 
2019), 354-365. 

58 G.E. Bowen, “The Small East Church at Ismant el-Kharab,’ in Oasis Papers 3, ed. G.E. Bowen 
and C.A. Hope (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2003), 159 with photographs. See the description 
of the decoration in Knudstad and Frey, “Kellis: The Architectural Survey,” 205-7. On the 
Large East Church, P. Grossmann, “Typological Considerations on the Large East Church 
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FIGURE 11 Plan of the East Churches (Area A) 
COURTESY OF THE DAKHLEH OASIS PROJECT AND COLIN A. HOPE 


rectangular panel with a crux ansata depicted.®° The second large room of the 
modified house was easily accessible from the main room by two doorways. It 
may have functioned as a separate liturgical room for catechumens who were 
not allowed to see the rituals being performed, though they probably received 
oral instructions from the preacher in the other room. Alternatively, it could 
have been used as a communal dining area.®° 


at Ismant el-Kharab,” in Dakhleh Oasis Project: Preliminary Reports on the 1994-1995 to 
1998-1999 Field Seasons, ed. C.A. Hope and G.E. Bowen (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2002), 
153-56. 

59 The plaster of the large East church also revealed the remains of a crux ansata, while 
there are no decorations preserved in the West Church due to higher erosion on this edge 
of the site. G.E. Bowen, “The Crux Ansata in Early Christian Iconography: Evidence from 
Dakhleh and Kharga Oases,” in Le myrte et la rose: Mélanges offerts a Françoise Dunand par 
ses élèves, collègues et amis, ed. G. Tallet and C. Zivie-Coche (Montpellier: CENIM, 2014), 
291-303. 

60 Bowen, “The Small East Church,” 162. 
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As it predates the Large East Church next door, the Small East Church is best 
understood as a modified house-church. Its layout resembles Early Christian 
church structures like the domus ecclesia at Dura-Europos. Numismatic evi- 
dence indicates that building modifications occurred not long after 306 CE, 
and the building continued to be used until about the first half of the fourth 
century.®! The last years of its usage were contemporaneous with the Large 
East Church, which was constructed in the second or third decade of the 
fourth century, suggesting a sharp increase in the number of Christians and a 
change in their public visibility, ostensibly caused by the changing legal status 
of Christianity.® 

The Large East Church was built on an east-west axis and comprised a cen- 
tral nave with an apse and two aisles on all sides. The nave contained benches 
alongside two walls, opposite the raised bema platform, and could hold about 
two hundred people.® Including an apse in the architectural layout became 
one of the prime characteristics of Early Christian architecture, and is there- 
fore significant. Other sites in the oasis also included early examples of basili- 
cas. In Ain el-Gedida, the apse was even built on the public road, leading to 
more complex (and thus highly visible) infrastructure. The apse above the 
platform of the Large East Church was roofed with a semicircular dome and 
decorated with at least one crux ansata on the edge of the apse. Several frag- 
ments of painted glass were found among the floor debris, and their depictions 


61 This dating is based on coin finds. G.E. Bowen, “Coins as Tools for Dating the Foundation 
of the Large East Church at Kellis: Problems and a Possible Solution,” in Oasis Papers 6, 
ed. R.S. Bagnall, P. Davoli, and C.A. Hope (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2012), 426-7. For a recent 
discussion of other early church buildings, see E. Adams, The Earliest Christian Meeting 
Places: Almost Exclusively Houses? (London: Bloomsbury T & T Clark, 2016), 89-112. For a 
critique on the category of “domus ecclesia,” see K. Sessa, “‘Domus Ecclesiae’: Rethinking 
a Category of ‘Ante-Pacem’ Christian Space,” The Journal of Theological Studies, New Series 
60 no. 1 (2009): go-108. 

62 Its early date suggests that it may have served as the central and primary basilica of the 
village, modeled on the early basilicas built at cities in the Nile valley like Antinoopolis 
or Hermopolis. G.E. Bowen, “The Fourth-Century Churches at Ismant el-Kharab,” in 
Dakhleh Oasis Project: Preliminary Reports on the 1994-1995 to 1998-1999 Field Seasons, ed. 
C.A. Hope and G.E. Bowen (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2002), 84. 

63 Other fragments with crux ansata figures were found on a pair of engaged columns. 
Bowen, “The Spread of Christianity in Egypt,” 18. 

64 Bowen, “Fourth-Century Churches,” 71. Similar gypsum coating was found in the fourth- 
century church at ‘Ain al-Sabil, a hamlet nearby. In fact, may architectural features resem- 
ble the Large East Church, suggesting that the former may have been modeled on the 
basillica of Kellis. Bayoumy and Masoud, “Ain al-Sabil in Dakhleh Oasis,” 358. 
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are said to be reminiscent of biblical iconography.®> An extended structure 
located west of the central nave comprised four rooms, one of which had two 
ovens, suggesting that dining and food preparation took place a short distance 
from the meeting area. A similar space with benches and a hearth used for 
communal meal gatherings was also found at the West Church, close to the 
main temple. This mud-brick building was built during the mid-fourth century 
and remained in use until the 390s. It consisted of two rooms with benches 
along the walls. One of the rooms had an apse with a slightly raised bema plat- 
form, oriented toward the east. In contrast to the two other churches, the West 
Church had a funerary function, which has led to speculation about a potential 
connection to Manichaeism (see chapter 6).66 

The papyri also attest to the churches and their officials. The KAB mentions 
a church (éx[x]Angia) that receives expenditure from the dapane account 
(KAB 880, 883), and direct disbursements of wheat are also given “to the 
church for the bishop” (eis éx[x]Ancia tH émtoxdmw KAB 620-1). The bishop 
is mentioned once again when he receives jujubes (KAB 706). None of these 
instances indicate whether he or his church were based in Kellis or elsewhere 
in the oasis.” The bishop mentioned in P.Kellis v11 Copt. 128 may have been 
the local bishop of the emerging Christian church. Recently identified histori- 
cal texts in Ethiopic manuscripts include Perikles the bishop of the Great Oasis 
in the lists of Egyptian bishops consecrated by the “patriarchs” of Alexandria.®* 


65 Bowen, “Fourth-Century Churches,” 84. On glass in Kellis, see C. Marchini, “Glass from 
the 1993 Excavations at Ismant el-Kharab,’ in Dakhleh Oasis Project: Preliminary Reports 
on the 1992-1993 and 1993-1994 Field Seasons, ed. C.A. Hope and A.J. Mills (Oxford: Oxbow 
Books, 1999), 75-82. Images of these “biblical” themes have not (yet) been published, but 
at least one is announced as “a child swathed” or a “nativity scene.” Thurston, Secrets of the 
Sands, 297. 

66 Bowen, “Fourth-Century Churches,” 78. Among the objects found were ceramic vessels, 
coins, mud jar sealings, ostraca, and a fragment of inscribed and uninscribed papyri. 
These papyri have not yet been edited, but G. Bowen assures me they are of an economic 
nature and do not further inform us about the nature of the church (Bowen, personal 
communication, May 2016). The church at Amheida (Trimithis) is the second example of 
a funerary church in the Oasis. 

67 Bagnall suggests that the bishop was located in Mothis. Bagnall, KAB, 81. Wipszycka 
stresses that the centralization of the institutional church and the increasing power of the 
Alexandrian bishops took place during the second half of the third century. By the fourth 
century, therefore, a network of bishoprics was in place. E. Wipszycka, “The Institutional 
Church,” in Egypt in the Byzantine World, 300-700, ed. R.S. Bagnall (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2007), 333. 

68 A. Bausi and A. Camplani, “The History of the Episcopate of Alexandria (HEpA): Edi- 
tio Minor of the Fragments Preserved in the Aksumite Collection and in the Codex 
Veronensis LX (58),” Adamantius 22 (2016), 274-5; C. Balconi, “Tre ordini di consegna 
inediti provenienti dalla Grande Oasi,” Aegyptus go (2010), 41-51. 
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Apart from this bishop, there are about six presbyters mentioned in the KAB: 
Pakous, Psenpnouthes, Psais, Psennouphis, Valerius, and Timotheos.®? One 
deacon is listed as receiving jujubes.”° While their names and the disburse- 
ments are recorded, no further information about these individuals is avail- 
able. All seem to have been involved in everyday economic transactions with 
the estate, but not necessarily as representatives of the local churches.”1 One 
wonders to what extent an institutionalized Christian church structure can be 
inferred from these titles. Presbyters feature not only as tenants in the account 
book, but also as witnesses and scribes of legal documents. Recall the promi- 
nent role of the priest and deacons in the declaration to the dux, cited in the 
introduction of this chapter. Another reference to a priest refers to the more 
specific “priest of the catholic church” (npeaBu[t]épov xad[o]Auehic exxAnoias 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 24.3, cf. the title in a lease document from 364 CE and an agree- 
ment from 337 CE; P.Kellis 1 Gr. 32.21 and 58.8).72 

Various documents from the Roman period houses divulge Christian rep- 
ertoire that is sometimes closely associated with Manichaean texts. A copy 
of Psalm 9 in Greek was found in the domestic unit close to the Temple (TM 
699684 and 699685), a personal letter with Christian overtones was found in 
the temple area (P.Kellis v11 Copt. 128), anda Christian invocation (?) was found 
in House 4 (P.Kellis v11 Copt. 126). This latter house also contained a letter from 
two presbyters, Apa Besas and Agathemeros, who address their “blessed father” 
Stephanos in strong Christian vocabulary, while Hor “the subdeacon” (œp 


69 Pakous (KAB 142 if you follow Bagnall’s reconstruction), Psenpnouthes (KAB 575-6, 1155-6 
and 1179-80 only calling him “father”), Psais (KAB 1315 and possibly again without his 
title 179-80), Psennouphis (KAB 96 designated only as “father”), Valerius (KAB 707, desig- 
nated only as “father”) and Timotheos (KAB 1307, designated only as “father”). 

70 Petros diakonos (KAB 1576), presumably not to be identified with Petros monachos. 
Ostraca from the fourth-century found at ‘Ain al-Sabil, close to Kellis, mention a deacon 
Tithoes. 

71 This is not unremarkable. The documentary sources appear to have the same selection 
bias as the literary texts that inform us about the institutional church. Clergy are widely 
attested on and off duty in the papyri. A. Luijendijk, “On and Beyond Duty: Christian 
Clergy at Oxyrhynchus (C. 250-400), in Beyond Priesthood: Religious Entrepreneurs 
and Innovators in the Roman Empire, ed. R. Gordon, G. Petridou, and J. Rüpke (Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 2017), 103-26. 

72 More precise dating of the spread of Christianity in the Oasis is difficult. The earliest 
documentary attestation of Christianity is dated 319 CE (PUG 20, P.Med. Inv. 68.82) See 
Wagner, Les oasis d'Égypte, 327-8. French translation in D.C. Gofas, “Quelques observa- 
tions sur un papyrus contenant un contrat de société (PU. G 11 appendice 1),” in Studi in 
onore fi Arnaldo Biscardi S.J., ed. F. Pastori (Milano: Istituto editoriale Cisalpino, 1982), 
499-505. The text is a contract between two parties for transportation and commerce in 
the oasis. The formula in which God is called on for help identifies them as Christians. 
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tleymoAlakonoc) adds his postscript on the verso (P.Kellis vir Copt. 124).73 
The most remarkable document from House 4 is a Greek letter written by 
a church official (?) to several priests about the regalia that had been taken 
from him. Written in a highly skilled hand and dated to the second half of the 
fourth century, the letter alludes to biblical scriptures and uses phrases that 
connote Jewishness or Christianness, but never correspond to known religious 
texts. The remarkable features of the text (including a reference to the prophet 
Jeremias, an unknown priestly office, and a list of extravagant treasures) make 
it impossible to determine a Manichaean or a “catholic” Christian background; 
the text seems to stem from a more fluid setting that does not correspond to 
well-known religious group classifications.”4 

The tantalizing reference to the prophet Jeremias, as well as the Greek copy 
of Psalm 9, reminds us that Jews may have lived in Kellis as well. Due to the pro- 
cess of Christianization, they became invisible, as biblical names were used by 
Christians as well. One wooden board from House 3 containing a list of money 
includes a concentration of marked biblical names that were less common: 
Iakob, Rachel, Johannes, and Martha (or Maria) (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 61). Other texts 
include marked names like Mouses (KAB 900) and Elias (e.g. P.Kellis 1 Gr. 39), 
which may have carried either Jewish or Christian associations. Unfortunately, 
it is not possible to define more precisely the religious self-understanding of 
the parents who gave their children such biblical names.” 


73 P.Kellis vii Copt. 124.v4o. For this ecclesiastical position and the &pyðı&xovoç mentioned 
in an unpublished Greek document from House 4, see Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp72, 
276; E. Wipszycka, “Les ordres mineurs dans l’église d'Égypte du IV au VIIIe siècle,” 

Journal of Juristic Papyrology 23 (1993): 181-215. 

74 L Gardner and K.A. Worp, “A Most Remarkable Fourth Century Letter in Greek, Recovered 
from House 4 at Ismant el-Kharab,” Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 205 (2018): 
127-42. 

75 Bowen has attempted to pinpoint the earliest evidence for Christianity in the oasis 
through Christian names with patronyms. She tentatively suggests the presence of 
Christians in the village from about the 250s CE. Bowen, “Some Observations,” 174. Worp’s 
discussion of the relationship between the three church buildings and Christian names 
in ostraca and papyri shows the problematic assumptions behind the notion of Christian 
names. K.A. Worp, “Christian Personal Names in Documents from Kellis (Dakhleh Oasis),” 
Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 195 (2015): 193-99. On the possibility of count- 
ing the number of Christian names and using them to discuss the Christianization of 
Egypt, see the following exchange. M. Depauw and W. Clarysse, “How Christian Was 
Fourth Century Egypt? Onomastic Perspectives on Conversion,” Vigiliae Christianae 67, 
no. 4 (2013): 407-35; D. Frankfurter, “Onomastic Statistics and the Christianization of 
Egypt: A Response to Depauw and Clarysse,” Vigiliae Christianae 68, no. 3 (2014): 284-89; 
M. Depauw and W. Clarysse, “Christian Onomastics: A Response to Frankfurter,” Vigiliae 
Christianae 69, no. 3 (2015): 327-29. In his most recent contribution, Frankfurter interprets 
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We cannot determine who read the biblical texts that were found in the 
Roman period houses. Two copies of New Testament texts were found among 
Manichaean texts in House 3 (P.Kellis 11 Copt. 6 and 9, found together with 
fragments of a Manichaean psalm).’° These sections from The Letter to the 
Romans and The Letter to the Hebrews could have been read by Manichaeans 
as well as Christians (see chapter 7). A Greek legal document from House 3 
makes an explicit reference to Christianity. In the manumission document for 
an enslaved woman, freed in the presence of a priest (the “most reverend 
father Psekes,”), the author boasts that his motives stem from his “exceptional 
Christianity, under Zeus, Earth, and Sun” (brepBodny x[pt]otiavotto¢ ame |AEv- 
Gepwxévar oe dnd Aia Pv “HAtov P.Kellis 1 Gr. 48.4-5).’” The combination of 
Christianity with the traditional legal formula “under Zeus, Earth, and Sun” 
illustrates the idiosyncrasies of everyday religion, even in the face of nascent 
Christian institutions. 


Manichaeans and the Roman Administration 


The Kellis letters have frequently been considered against the background of 
Roman legislation and narratives of religious persecution, describing House 3 


Christian names as blessings given to children. Frankfurter, Christianizing Egypt, 5 
and 38-9. 

76 It has been long known that Manichaeans read biblical literature and engaged in exten- 
sive (allegorical) biblical interpretation. Alexander Béhlig’s 1947 dissertation already sur- 
veyed a large part of this material. Die Bibel bei den Manichdern und verwandte Studien 
(Leiden: Brill 2012). More recent overviews of Old and New Testament citations have been 
published by Nils Arne Pedersen, The New Testament Gospels in Manichaean Tradition: The 
Sources in Syriac, Greek, Coptic, Middle Persian, Parthian, Sogdian, Bactrian, New Persian, 
and Arabic (Turnhout: Brepols, 2020). It remains, however, fundamental to note that the 
biblical texts, “came to be subordinated to Mani’s own compositions as Manichaeism 
developed after him.” J.D. BeDuhn, “Manichaean Biblical Interpretation,” in The Oxford 
Handbook of Early Christian Biblical Interpretation, ed. P.M. Blowers and P.W. Martens 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2019), 399. 

77 The editor notes the possible presence of monks (line 11), which would be significant if 
this text was a “manumissio in ecclesia.” Worp, GPK1, 142-3. The combination of the tradi- 
tional formula used in manumissions (E.g. P.Oxy. Iv 722.6) with Christian elements is also 
attested in P.Edmonstone 7-9, discussed in J.H.F. Dijkstra, Philae and the End of Ancient 
Egyptian Religion: A Regional Study of Religious Transformation (298-642 CE) (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2008), 58-59. Another explicit reference to Christ was found in a graffito on a 
colum at ‘Ain al-Sabil: “(There is) one god who aids Alexander, armatura, slave of Jesus 
Christ.” Bayoumy and Masoud, “Ain al-Sabil in Dakhleh Oasis,’ 362 (appendix two by 
Andrew Conner). At Mothis, a column base was found inscribed with the word yoyotiave. 
Bowen, “Christianity in Dakhleh Oasis,” 375. 
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as a “safe house” or “an ideal haven” for Manichaeans fleeing persecution in 
the Nile valley.’® Earlier, the editors of the Coptic papyri described the per- 
sonal letters as “written against a backdrop of persecution (A1@rMoc 22.73) in 
their authors’ lives.”79 Several elements in the letters, such as the reference to 
Al@rnoc in P.Kellis v Copt. 22, seem to support a reconstruction of a sectarian 
persecuted community. Other archaeological and papyrological finds, however, 
cast doubts on the extent of religious persecution or maltreatment. They show 
the presence of the Roman army in the oasis — which makes it unlikely that 
Manichaeans would have been invisible to the Roman administration — as well 
as patronage from one of the local elites. The anxiety and unease expressed 
in some of the letters may have derived from social and economic difficulties, 
rather than events aligned with anti-Manichaean Roman legislation. 

With the incorporation of Egypt into the Roman Empire, the western desert 
became part of the overarching military structure of the Romans, with perma- 
nent military presence after Diocletian’s reign.®° The Notitia Dignitatum, a list 
of military units, mentions a cohort of foot soldiers at Mut and a cavalry unit 
at Trimithis (also mentioned in the KaB).*! The remains of several Roman 


78  “[Whhile there is nothing to suggest from their private letters that theirs was a commu- 
nity hiding from the long arm of the law, the remoteness of the oasis would certainly 
have helped a Manichaean community to last longer than in other parts of Roman 
Egypt.” S.N.C. Lieu, “The Diffusion, Persecution and Transformation of Manichaeism 
in Late Antiquity and Pre-Modern China,” in Conversion in Late Antiquity: Christianity, 
Islam, and Beyond: Papers from the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation Sawyer Seminar, 
University of Oxford, 2009-2010, ed. D. Schwartz, N. McLynn, and A. Papaconstantinou 
(Burlington: Ashgate, 2015), 113; S.N.C. Lieu, “The Self-Identity of the Manichaeans in the 
Roman East,’ Mediterranean Archeology 11 (1998): 207, “the rescript of Diocletian might 
have the effect of driving Manichaeans in Upper Egypt to seek shelter in remote oases 
like that of Dakhleh.” N.A. Pedersen, “Die Manichäer in ihrer Umwelt: Ein Beitrag zur 
Diskussion über die Soziologie der Gnostiker,” in Zugänge zur Gnosis: Akten zur Tagung 
der patristischen Arbeitsgemeinschaft vom 02.-05.01.2001 in Berlin-Spandau, ed. J. van Oort 
and C. Markschies (Leuven: Peeters, 2013), 270. Jean Daniel Dubois speculates that the 
Manichaeans could have been deported to the oasis during the persecution of Diocletian. 
J.D. Dubois, “L'implantation des manichéens en Egypte,” in Les communautés religieuses 
dans le monde gréco-romain, ed. N. Belayche (Turnhout: Brepols, 2003), 295. 

79 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp77, 81; Followed by C. Römer, “Manichaeism and Gnosticism 
in the Papyri,’ in The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology ed. R.S. Bagnall (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2009), 642. 

80 Bagnall points out that the construction of military sites during the late 280s CE is found 
all over Egypt. Bagnall et al., An Oasis City, 172 (Bagnall). 

81 KAB 793, 1263, 1407. Bagnall et al., An Oasis City, 170 (Bagnall). cf. Wagner, Les oasis d'Egypte, 
375-77. Detachments from other units included the Tentyrites and the Legio 11 Traiana 
(both mentioned in ostraca from Trimithis) and the horse-mounted archers at Mothis 
(ostraca found at Ain el-Gedida). R. Ast and R.S. Bagnall, “New Evidence for the Roman 
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fortresses can be seen throughout the oasis, one of which was even used by 
British soldiers during the First World War.82 The presence of Manichaeans in 
the Great Oasis was therefore hardly a result of them fleeing persecution in the 
Nile valley and living secluded lives on the periphery of the Roman Empire. In 
fact, a fourth-century document found in House 4 (P.Gascou 67, an irrigation 
contract from 368 CE) addresses Flavius Potammon, an honorably discharged 
veteran. This former member of the military lived in one of the houses that 
contained at least one Manichaean psalm.83 Although we do not know when 
this Manichaean psalm was left there, it seems highly unlikely that Flavius 
Potammon was unaware of the presence of Manichaeans in his village — or 
even his own house. The only indication of tension between inhabitants of 
Kellis and the military is the side reference in a Coptic letter to someone who 
has been attacked on the road and is now looked after, “lest the commander 
do anything evil to him.”84 Far from being evidence of religious persecution, 
this passage attests to the prevailing tension that ancient villagers experienced 
in all facets of life: the harvest could be spoiled, neighbors could act violently, 
someone could cast a spell on you, and the price for daily necessities could 
increase. Manichaean families, just like their neighbors, made use of existing 
social, legal, and religious strategies to mitigate these anxieties. 

Pamour and his relatives appear several times in Greek legal documents that 
concern conflict situations. None of these situations appear to have involved 


Garrison of Trimithis,”’ Tyche: Beiträge zur Alten Geschichte, Papyrologie und Epigraphik 
30 (2015): 1-4. 

82 At El-Deir, reported in Jackson, At Empire’s Edge, 185. At Dakhleh a fortress was located at 
Qasr al Halakeh, at Qasr al-Qasaba and al-Qasr. The military perspective on the oasis is 
discussed in A.L. Boozer, “Frontiers and Borderlands in Imperial Perspectives: Exploring 
Rome’s Egyptian Frontier,” American Journal of Archaeology 117 (2013): 283. The work on 
the Al-Qasr fortress is discussed in P. Kucera, “Al-Qasr: The Roman Castrum of Dakhleh 
Oasis,’ in Oasis Papers 6, ed. R.S. Bagnall, P. Davoli, and C.A. Hope (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 
2012), 305-16; I. Gardner, “Coptic Ostraka from Qasr Al-Dakhleh,” in Oasis Papers 6, ed. 
R.S. Bagnall, P. Davoli, and C.A. Hope (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2012), 471-4. On the Kharga 
forts, R.S. Bagnall, “The Camp at Hibis,’ in Essays and Texts in Honor of J. David Thomas, 
ed. T. Gagos and R.S. Bagnall (Oakville: American Society of Papyrologists, 2001), 3—10; 
C. Rossi, “Controlling the Borders of the Empire: The Distribution of Late-Roman ‘Forts’ 
in the Kharga Oasis,” in Oasis Papers 6, ed. R.S. Bagnall, P. Davoli, and C.A. Hope (Oxford: 
Oxbow Books, 2013), 331-36. 

83 This document derives from House 4, room 4, but a second reference to an honourably 
discharged veteran is found in an unpublished document in room 2, where also the docu- 
ments of Tithoes and Pausanias were found. Worp, “Miscellaneous New Greek Papyri 
from Kellis,” 438. 

84 .. 2INAC KE NNE nenpenoci ep Aay Mneeooy naq P.Kellis vir Copt. 127.37-38. See the 
praepositus pagi in P.Kellis 1 Gr. 27.3. 
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activated Manichaeanness. On the contrary, Pamour and his family participate 
in unmarked situations, out of their identities as inhabitants of Kellis. In the 
first decades of the fourth century, Pamouris son of Psais, from the village of 
Kellis (Pamour 1?), complains to the praeses Thebaidos about Psa-s, a powerful 
man from Kellis, who stole Pamouris’s donkey (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 20). In another 
petition to a local magistrate, he complains that Sois son of Akoutis, komarch, 
and an anonymous son of Psenamounis assaulted his wife (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 21 from 
321 CE). These letters show that Manichaeans could call for official protection 
and participate without hesitation in the legal structure of Roman Egypt. The 
inclusion of Pamour 111 in a similar list of thirty-three inhabitants of Kellis 
complaining about violence who address their concerns to the provincial dux 
of the Thebaid (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 24 from 352 CE) consolidates this conclusion. The 
Manichaean’s excellent social connections are also exhibited in a legal appeal 
against (or via?) Kleoboulos (P.Kellis v Copt. 20.40—42). The contextual infor- 
mation is sparse, but it appears that brother Sarmate (otherwise unknown in 
the corpus)® petitions an imperial military officer (the comes) for Kleoboulos’s 
return in order to “cause to be given (back), the things of Matthaios that had 
been taken.”8° Why the military officer was called on as a mediator is unknown, 
but maybe it had to do with Kleoboulos’s position as the logistes of the Great 
Oasis (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 25).87 Whatever might have happened to Matthaios, the 
fragment adds to the impression that Manichaeans held a strong social posi- 
tion with at least some connections in the Roman administration. They acted 
as if they had nothing to conceal. 

One of the underlying reasons for their friendly relations with the regional 
administration was the social position these families enjoyed in village soci- 
ety. Evidence for Manichaeans in well-to-do layers of village society includes 
a Greek letter from Pegosh to his brother Pamour 111 about their “son Horos,” 
who served as a liturgist in Kellis. Pegosh reproaches Pamour for his lack of 


85 _Exceptin P.Kellis 1 Gr. 30 as a patronym. 

86 TICAN CAaPMATE CMME MIIKMNAHC AGPKEACYE ATPE KAEOBOYAE KATOY NYTPOYT 
nam[ae]aioc eTayyi Toy (P.Kellis v Copt. 20.40—42). The editors initially translated “peti- 
tioned Pkonaes (?)” and noted the alternative K@NUC, in which the superlinear u replaced 
the a and the n was used for m. The œ instead of the o is also attested in P.Ryl.Copt. 404 
(seventh or eighth century). 

87 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT, 171. The sequence of interactions, Sarmate requesting 
the help of a high military official to approach the logistes, who in turn has to order (?) 
Kleoboulos to return, is embedded in the patronage ties of the local community. Who else 
than a military official could put pressure on the logistes? Without situational informa- 
tion, it is hard to establish what exactly befell Matthaios. Are his “things” stolen? Is this 
why he does not even have sandals (P.Kellis v Copt. 20.58)? Is Kleoboulos a Roman official 
or the suspected thief? See references to other people with this name in Worp, GPK1, 77. 
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involvement. Instead of coming to the oasis or sending fleece, purple dye, or 
linen cloth, he is away, and “appeared heavy-headed.’88 Presumably, Horos was 
appointed to a compulsory service, like tax collection — a system that gradually 
became coercive instead of honorific and voluntary.®? The participation and 
support of an uncle may have been of critical value, as the scribes of the vil- 
lage archive would have selected people to be financially responsible for their 
liturgical service. Again, we see that this family was of substantial means; oth- 
erwise, the scribes (or the komarchs) would have been held responsible for the 
financial burden of their own liturgical office.9° 

Wealth and social standing were not enough. The relatively secure position 
of the Manichaean families in the oasis may have been due to the patronage 
of a former magistrate: Pausanias son of Valerius. Pausanias’s prominent social 
position and support for some of the Manichaean families is revealed by fol- 
lowing prosopographical connections and reading various texts in relation to 
each other.” The most direct connection is found in a Greek legal contract 
from 333 CE, in which Pausanias grants a plot of land in the eastern section 
of Kellis, perhaps directly north of House 3, to Aurelius Psais, son of Pamour 
(P.Kellis 1 Gr. 38 a and b).9? The phrase used for the donation, namely “irrevo- 
cable gift” (x&pıç avagaipetoc), is noteworthy, since it is usually only employed 
within family interactions or in the “quasi-sale” of property to a minor.% I have 
argued elsewhere that the personal nature of the gift and the asymmetrical 
social relationship of the two parties suggest that this interaction took place 
within an enduring, reciprocal relationship of exchange.%* While this particular 


88 Kal KatoAapBdve duds taxEws ¿mi to[ bro, wc] yàp Bapuxéparos epavys. P.Kellis 1 Gr. 72.43. 

89 The power and appointment of the komarchs. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 133-8 
and 57-60. About compulsory service, see A. Monson, From the Ptolemies to the Romans: 
Political and Economic Change in Egypt (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 
236-46; N. Lewis, The Compulsory Public Services of Roman Egypt (Firenze: Gonnelli, 
1982), 88-89. 

90 Monson, From the Ptolemies to the Romans, 244. 

91 The following paragraphs closely follow M. Brand, “For Only Our Lord the Paraclete Is 
Competent to Praise You as You Deserve’ (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 63): Identifying a Roman-Egyptian 
Patron of the Manichaeans in Kellis, in Manichaeism and Early Christianity, ed. J. van Oort 
(Leiden: Brill, 2021), 128-151. This identification is also put forward in Gardner, Founder of 
Manichaeism, 101. 

92 Worp, GPKI1, 109. 

93 R.S. Bagnall and D.D. Obbink, eds., Colombia Papyri X (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996), 
107 in the commentary on P.Col. X. 274. Discussed in Teigen, The Manichaean Church in 
Kellis, 154. 

94 Brand, “For Only Our Lord the Paraclete”. Pausanias may have given another plot of land 
to the same Aurelius Psais son of Pamour, or his father Aurelius Pamour (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 4, 
from 331 CE), indicating a longstanding relationship. 
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Greek contract only describes Pausanias as a “former magistrate of Mothis” 
(the largest town in the oasis), another petition (P.Gascou 69) reveals that he 
was the strategos and riparius of the Great Oasis between 326 and 333 CE.%° In 
fact, a series of documents (see Table 10) attests to Pausanias’s active role in 
the Oases; he pays on behalf of the city council, intervenes in family disputes, 
and organizes local affairs with individuals depending on him (particularly 


Gena, who addresses him as “my master, 


» a 


your nobility,” and “your goodness,” 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 5).96 


TABLE 10 List of documents associated with Pausanias 


Document Description and find location 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 4 Contract of cession. Parcel given to Aurelius P — (House 2, 
331 CE) 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 5—6 Correspondence with Gena (House 2) 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 38ab Grant of a plot of land to Psais (House 3) 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 63 Manichaean letter addressed to Pausanias and Pisistratos 
(House 3) 

P.Gascou 69 and 71 Petition to Pausanias the strategos and a tax receipt from 


337 CE (D/8) 


95 


96 


Worp suggests that Optatus in P.Gascou 70 was the precursor of Pausanias. Worp, 


“Miscellaneous New Greek Papyri from Kellis,” 447. On the role of the strategos in Late 
Antiquity see A. Jérdens, “Government, Taxation, and Law,” in The Oxford Handbook of 
Roman Egypt, ed. C. Riggs (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 58-59; J. Rowlandson, 
“Administration and Law: Graeco-Roman,’ in A Companion to Ancient Egypt, ed. A.B. Lloyd 
(Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2010), 237-54. 

Additional documents may have been associated with Pausanias and his network in 
Kellis, but the prosopographical connections are too weak to establish a full identifica- 
tion. For example, a Pausanias features in O.Kellis 137, where Pchoirus is acting on his 
behalf. The Nestorius mentioned in this ostracon is otherwise only known from a letter by 
Pegosh (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 72), offering a potential connection to the Manichaean community. 
Likewise, one wonders whether the Valerius in a Greek document from 355 CE is to be 
identified with Pausanias’s father, especially since he uses a mixture of religious reper- 
toires (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 48.4-5). Unfortunately, the date of the document seems too late to 
inform us about the father of a strategos in the 330s. See, Brand, “For Only Our Lord the 
Paraclete”. I do not share Teigen’s reconstruction linking Pausanias to Kome (O.Kellis 85) 
and, therefore, to the monk Timotheos (KAB 1079-80, 1199, 1360, 1557 etc.) and a postu- 
lated Manichaean monastery. Teigen, The Manichaean Church in Kellis, 154-7, 276-282. 
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Pausanias was not only an influential patron’; he may have shared a more pro- 
found Manichaean affiliation. The author of an undated Greek personal let- 
ter from House 3 (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 63) addresses Pausanias and another recipient 
named Pisistratos in laudatory style as “my lords sons who are most longed-for 
and most beloved by us.’ The marked Manichaean vocabulary underlines his 
gratitude for their piety and gifts as he writes that he has “benefitted also from 
the fruits of the soul of the pious,” and therefore “shall set going every praise 
towards your | Pausanias’s and Pisistratos’s] most luminous soul.” Specifically 
highlighting Manichaeism, he adds that “only our lord the Paraclete is com- 
petent to praise you as you deserve and to compensate you at the appropri- 
ate moment.”%8 In chapter 4, I will argue that P.Kellis 1 Gr. 63 is not a letter of 
recommendation, as the editor suggests, but rather a fundraising letter for the 
elect, as the combination of elaborate praise and requests resembles P.Kellis v 
Copt. 31 and 32.99 In this context, the use of Manichaean language suggests 
that Pausanias and Pisistratos were supporters — maybe even catechumens — 
of the Manichaeans; they must have appreciated the prospect of the Paraclete’s 
compensation for their piety. 

The implications of identifying Pausanias son of Valerius as a patron of 
Manichaeans in Kellis are twofold. First, it confirms Gardner’s early hypothesis 
about the arrival of Manichaeism in Kellis in the early decades of the fourth 
century.!0° Second, it consolidates the impression of a well-connected network 
of Manichaean families. 

Close relations between Manichaeans and Roman provincial or imperial 
officials were not without precedent. Roman legislation during the fourth 
and fifth centuries suggests that imperial officials protected their Manichaean 


97 Similar religious patronage relationships are attested in Kellis, for example in an inscrip- 
tion for Isis-Demeter by a former magistrate (who is described as “prostates,” a patron or 
leader of an association), and a graffito mentioning a letter to (or from) the “leadership” 
(prostasia) of an association. K.A. Worp and C.A. Hope, “Dedication Inscriptions from the 
Main Temple,’ in Dakhleh Oasis Project: Preliminary Reports on the 1994-1995 to 1998-1999 
Field Seasons, ed. C.A. Hope and G.E. Bowen (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2002), 325. The graf- 
fito in House 4 was found in a context with third-century depictions of Isis and Serapis. 
Hope et al., “Report on the 2010 Season of Excavations,’ 42. 

98  „x[a]i vdv anoAcbopev nvevpatiucdy oAlywv xapray, dmohow[o]uev d[é] nád xai tv poxixðv 
THS eiceBots .. . POPAS Sydovere xai dupotep[w]v rerànop[é Jot nâoav evaoyiav on[e]voopeta 
TOs THY PutivoTaty|v] budv puxny xad öoov uiv [ot] Suva[tov ...]. Movoc yàp ó d[e]omoty¢ 
duâ [ó] n[a]p[áx]Antos \ixavòs/ emaklwc ù úpâs cùñoyoafı] x[a]it[ĝ] Seovtt xap® àvtapei- 
pa[o] Gu. P.Kellis 1 Gr. 63.20-30. 7 

99 The interpretation as a recommendation letter is built on the gratitude expressed by the 
letter’s author for having received “indications of your sympathy and the welcome letter 
of yours”. Worp, GPK1, 169. 

100 Gardner, Founder of Manichaeism, 101-2. 
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colleagues.!©! Outside of legal sources, patronage relationships are evidenced 
by the rhetor Libanius’s request (in 364 CE) to his friend Priscianus, the pro- 
consul of Palestina, to protect the Manichaeans so they could be “free from 
anxiety and that those who wish to harm them will not be allowed to do so.”!02 
It is unknown whether Priscianus acted in accordance with this request, but 
the letter shows that it could be dangerous to be Manichaean, even during 
a period without anti-Manichaean legislation. Local bishops had no need 
for official legislation to start persecuting Manichaeans. The evidence for 
Manichaeans suffering from the goading of local Christians is further comple- 
mented by reports of public debates and philosophical and theological works 
written against them.!03 The question of the social reality behind such liter- 
ary production cannot be pursued here, but further examination of the doc- 
umentary papyri for indications of religious maltreatment or persecution of 
Manichaeans is needed.!4 

Three passages in the documentary papyri from Kellis stand out because 
of their apparent emphasis on religious maltreatment and anxiety. The first 
passage is found in a letter written by Makarios to his wife Maria (P.Kellis v 
Copt. 22), in which he accuses Kyria (or is he addressing Maria?) of having no 
pity for her brother’s son “because he is under persecution” (eqèN OYAIMTMOC 
P.Kellis v Copt. 22.73). Earlier, he announced that he prayed to God to “grant us 


101 Prohibition to serve in the imperial service in 445 CE (Novel of Valentinian) and under 
Justinian specific penalties for officers who failed to denounce their Manichaean col- 
leagues (527 CE, CJ 1.5.16). I am grateful to Rea Matsangou for bringing these laws to my 
attention. 

102 Libanius, Epistle 1253, translation and citation in Gardner and Lieu, MTRE, 125. 

103 For example, the debate between Aetius and Aphthonius in Alexandria, or the work 
of George of Laodicea and the refutations of Agapius work described by Photius. Lieu, 
Manichaeism in the Later Roman Empire, 137-41. The comparative evidence from the late 
third-/early fourth-century persecution of Christians in Egypt also suggests that perse- 
cutions were local. The intensity varied and periods of violence or repression did not 
start at the same time in all regions. E. Wipszycka, The Alexandrian Church: People and 
Institutions (Warsaw: University of Warsaw: Journal of Juristic Papyrology Supplements, 
2015), 83. 

104 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 81; Dubois, “Vivre dans la communauté manichée- 
nne,” g. On the relation between legislation and a Manichaean discourse of suffering, see 
M. Brand, “In the Footsteps of the Apostles of Light: Persecution and the Manichaean 
Discourse of Suffering,” in Heirs of Roman Persecution: Studies on a Christian and Para- 
Christian Discourse in Late Antiquity ed. E. Fournier and W. Mayer (London: Routledge, 
2019), 112-134. An important step is made with the reconsideration of the date of 
P.Ryl. 111 469 to the fourth century. See R. Mazza, “Rethinking Persecutions: P.Ryl. 111 469 
and the Manichaeans in Egypt,’ in Egypt and Empire: Religious Identities from Roman to 
Modern Times ed. E. O’Connell (London: The British Museum, forthcoming). 
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freedom and we may greet you again in the body.” Both passages are sugges- 
tive. They allude to difficulties that keep them apart, but are these best under- 
stood as religious persecution? This entire episode, including fear pertaining 
to the sacred book as discussed above, could have been about a failed business 
transaction (including books?), for which Makarios blames Kyria. Her brother’s 
son may have suffered the financial or legal consequences of this misbehavior; 
the Coptic term for persecution (A1wruoc) was also used in military and legal 
settings.!°6 Without further context, it remains unclear whether religious per- 
secution was meant. 

The second passage is found in the concluding warning of P.Kellis v Copt. 31: 
“[D]o not let it stay with you, it may fall into somebody’s hands.”!©” Seemingly, 
this refers to the letter itself, which must be passed on to the author’s son. 
While the editors stress the implied need for secrecy, this passage could have 
stressed the act of passing on. The final warning could have been a reminder 
to send the letter to his son “with certainty” (2N oywp.) instead of forgetting 
about it and leaving the letter behind. That the translation and interpretation 
of such passages is extremely difficult is seen in a thematically related letter 
in which Apa Lysimachos addresses recipients with a phrase that has been 
translated as “do not save this.” A new and more probable reading, however, is 
that Apa Lysimachos says “we might not stay here” (Nenagmac Tet P.Kellis vir 
Copt. 82.39-40); instead of reflecting the way letters were to be treated, the 
passage refers to travel plans.108 


105 ‘TOAWA aTINOYTE xeqat NEN NOYTIAPEHCIA NTNOYMOTTHNG NKECATT EN TICWMA. 
P.Kellis v Copt. 22.10-11. The phrase “parresia” returns several times in Makarios’s letters 
(P.Kellis v Copt. 20.7, 22.10 and 25.25). In Manichaean literature, the phrase is used to 
express Mani cannot freely speak in the world (1 Keph. 184.7 and 185.2). The editors of 
the Kellis papyri wonder “if it is more than just the tyranny of distance that keeps the 
family away from the oasis.’ Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp77, 82 with further references. 
Is there any reason to read these passages as indicators of persecution? As Makarios fre- 
quently employs Manichaean repertoire, and these phrases do not return in other letters, 
I take these as rhetorical statements which do not directly reflect the maltreatment of 
Manichaeans in fourth-century Egypt. 

106 Although aiwruoc is used frequently by Christian authors to designate the persecution 
under Decius, the word could be used in military context for hunting or the pursuit by 
soldiers (of Bedouin criminals?). See O.Claud. 2.357 and 4.327. The verb is used in a legal 
sense, P.Alex.Giss. 39 (second century CE), BGU 8.1822 (first century BCE) and in the legal 
designators for the prosecuted party, for example in P. Mich. 13.659 and P.Lond. 5.1708 
(both sixth century CE). 

107 MNTPETNKAC 2ATNTHNE’ Ceeie ATOTG apœwe P.Kellis v Copt. 31.54. 

108 The original interpretation is found in Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp77, 8inuo. The 
new translation and interpretation is discussed in Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp72, 
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The third passage referring to persecution is found in P.Kellis v Copt. 37, 
where Ammon says, “Great grief overcame me ... when I heard about what 
happened: namely that they shook (?) those of this word.”!°9 The verb trans- 
lated as “to shake” (xım+€) also has a softer meaning, namely to move, touch, 
or beckon. Combined with the grief expressed by Ammon though, it may have 
carried stronger negative connotations. It is also used in the Homilies for some- 
thing that should not happen, namely that “the church shall not be shaken.’”"!° 
Ammon’s letter refers to the Manichaean church as “those of this word,’ a 
designator that must have carried additional religious connotations, since it 
is followed by what seems to be an allusion to scripture: “for it is possible for 
God to thwart their designs.”™ It is the only passage in which difficulties are 
connected, more or less directly, to everyday religious concerns. Manichaeans 
of the oasis encountered profound social problems in the Nile valley, or some- 
times even hostility for religious reasons. 

A larger number of papyrus letters refer to difficult situations, violence, or 
economic misfortune. They stress that “this place is very difficult” (mua maxe 
[TONOY] P.Kellis v Copt. 31.47—48, P.Kellis v11 Copt. 83.7, 110.25) or pray to be 
kept “safe from all the temptations of Satan and the adversities of the evil 
place (?).”!"2 None of these phrases are straightforward, and most can be read in 
terms of economic difficulty (compare P.Kellis v11 Copt. 89.30) or pious formu- 
las against all sorts of evil. Pamour writes: “you wrote to me: ‘When the place 
is quiet, then write to me”! and Theognostos elaborately states, “the place is 
disturbed now (and) we are afraid. Let nothing evil happen whilst the place 


134n39—40, they suggest the verb is eect, “to sit down.” Is a similar authority stand- 
ing behind Ammon’s remark that he is not allowed to come to the oasis (P.Kellis v 
Copt. 37-24-25)? 

109 OYNà6 TAP Te T[AY]nu eTa? yane nui MN[ [THI] MwA NeHT eTaeTe pal NTAPICOTM 
ETBE METACMMME XE AYKIM ANA mcexe P.Kellis v Copt. 37.13-20. 

110 TEK[KAH]CIà NAKIM EN ECMHN aBa Hom. 28.1-2, translated by Pedersen as “The church 
will not cease remaining, even during the time of the Antichrist. The same phrase returns 
in Hom. 33.29, 44.10, 82.17 (which is significant: “his heart was firm, he did not waver before 
him at all”), 85.25 (about the church, “it will not waver until the day ...”). The virtue of not 
wavering, even though life is difficult, was central to the Manichaean ascetic practice and 
features in other ascetic discourses as well. See chapter 3 on the Manichaean expression 
“rest” and Crum, CD., 108b on the verb “to shake.” 

111 OYN GAM rap MMNOYTE aTpeqoywcq NNoyueye P.Kellis v Copt. 37.20-22. The editors 
suggest that, “quite probably this is a quotation or at least allusion to some scripture; but 
we can not identify it.” Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cD71, 233. 

112 APETNOYAX aBa NIMPECMOC THPOY NMCAPTANAC MN NGAMBAA NTE TMANBONE 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 71.89. Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cpT2, 74-5. 

113 aKCeel NHI XE AMATE Ma MATN Ele cget Nui P.Kellis vir Copt. 72.26-27. 
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remains disturbed.”" Despite the religious phrases, these passages are hardly 
solid evidence for religious persecution. Rather, they stem from a wider social 
perception of disturbing conditions and challenging circumstances."5 

Ultimately, then, did the Manichaeans in Kellis live under the threat of 
persecution?!6 Probably not. The Kellis documents show few traces of reli- 
gious violence. A number of passages refer to feelings of unease, fear, or oth- 
erwise unexplained difficulties. Of the three more informative passages, only 
one makes a connection to religious concerns. While it is possible that some 
Manichaeans experienced maltreatment on the basis of their religious affilia- 
tion, there is no evidence for full religious persecution. Instead, just like mod- 
ern religious minorities in Egypt, they may have suffered from petty acts of 
discrimination or a subordinated position in relation to other people. Such 
maltreatment may have converged with the negative stereotype of the oasis as 
a foreign and dangerous place." Merchants from the oasis may have suffered 
because of these stereotypes while traveling in the Nile valley. Their connec- 
tions to the Roman administrative and military elite from the region, however, 
make it highly improbable that Manichaeans had to conceal their religious 
affiliation in their daily affairs in the oasis. 


114 TIMa TH? TNOY TNpeaTe MNTpe oyrneeay Mane Mate mua Gw eqTuHe P.Kellis vir 
Copt. 83.7-8. 

115 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 82. See also P.Kellis v11 Copt. 83, 89 and 97 for similar 
troubles, disturbances and difficulties. In the letters collected by Bagnall and Cribiore, 
the evil eye is mentioned frequently in similar formulas: P.Brem. 64, P.Mich. VIII 473, 
BGU III 714, P.Wiirzb. 21, P.Oxy. VI 930 and XIV 1758, from the second century. From the 
fourth and fifth (?) century, P.Wisc. 11 74, P.Kéln 11 11. A similar sentiment is expressed in 
liturgical formulas from the fourth century, which were incorporated in an amulet (P.Ryl. 
111 471). Bruyn, “P. Ryl. 111.471,” 105-7. 

116 Römer, “Manichaeism and Gnosticism in the Papyri, 642 also thinks that it does “not 
necessarily refer to the difficult circumstances of the person as a Manichaean but rather 
to the position of a Manichaean believer in a difficult family situation.” It should be 
noted that persecution was also a literary trope for Manichaeans, who remembered the 
suffering of Mani and the earliest Manichaean community in the Sasanian empire. See 
Mani’s Epistles (P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 51.04) and the Syriac fragments from Oxyrhynchus. 
MS. Syr.D.14 P (recto) fragment 2, in Pedersen and Larsen, Manichaean Texts in Syriac, 
107. A major argument against persecution by the Roman government is the spatial divi- 
sion of the Kellis houses. The relative lack of private space made it impossible to conceal 
one’s religious practice, as suggested for the Christians under Decius’s persecutions, “in 
an eighth of a rented room or a twentieth of a house in an Egyptian township, it was sim- 
ply not possible or necessary to conceal one’s prayers or worship of God from everyone's 
eyes.” R. Lane Fox, Pagans and Christians (London: Peguin Books, 1986), 316. 

117 On the negative stereotypes of the oasis as a “physical, conceptual, and human buffer 
zone between the ‘civilized’ Nile valley and the ‘chaotic’ desert,’ see Boozer, “Frontiers and 
Borderlands,’ 275. 
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Kellis was an oasis village, but its inhabitants lived in a multicultural Roman- 
Egyptian society that was connected to the Roman Empire at large. The elite 
of the oasis presented themselves as well-educated and sophisticated magis- 
trates, chose archaizing Greek names for their children, and spent money on 
Classical literature and education. Egyptian priests, in the meantime, contin- 
ued to perform rituals, even though the temple cult fell into disuse and the 
individual shrines became stables and educational spaces. This religious and 
cultural multiplicity should be understood against the background of the 
social and geographical circumstances of the oasis, characterized by remote- 
ness and wealth, openness and archaism. 

Pamour’s and Makarios’s religious practice took place within the context of 
multiple religious repertoires. Some of these repertoires were attached to insti- 
tutions with considerable social power, while others lacked leadership and 
emerging group structures. Names and documents associated with the tem- 
ple hierarchy reveal the institutional presence of Egyptian priests in the first 
decades of the fourth century, after which they appear mostly in a scribal func- 
tion. Aurelius Stonios’s scribal activity in a text found in House 2 suggests that 
these priests continued to play a role in everyday life, even in close proximity to 
Manichaean families and Christian priests. Some of the temple specialists may 
have continued to produce amulets or astrological texts, as indicated by occa- 
sional references to traditional Egyptian deities in the papyri, but Christian 
and Manichaean repertoires were also integrated in amuletic texts. This peace- 
ful coexistence, if not flexible intermingling, was already observed in the previ- 
ous chapter, where Marsis and Psais 11’s use of a Christian scribe for their legal 
contract is discussed. The distribution of Classical, Christian, and Manichaean 
texts over various houses also suggests a more flexible situation than groupism 
models of late antique religious conflict and competition tend to allow for. 
Horoscopes and amulets associated with Pamour and his family attest to local 
religious practices beyond what is typically labeled Manichaeism. 

Pamour’s family and acquaintances also connected themselves to wider 
society through a series of interactions with members of the local and regional 
Roman elite. They were embedded in patronage structures that transcended 
the local level. Some of them even petitioned the provincial governor with- 
out hesitation. Nothing suggests that these people were seeking shelter in 
a region “less overseen by imperial administrators and also less Christian- 
ised,” as was previously suggested."'® The relative ease in their relations with 


118 Lieu, Manichaeism in Mesopotamia, 97. 
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non-Manichaeans and Roman officials may be explained by their shared iden- 
tification as villagers from Kellis. As elucidated, the inhabitants of the oases 
sometimes explicitly considered themselves in opposition to those of the 
Nile valley. Such feelings of otherness caused them to stick together outside 
the oasis. Instead of existing as crosscutting identities, village and religious 
identifications appear to have existed in separation, without bearing a direct 
relation to one another. Another explanation of the absence of conflict and 
concealment may be found in the chronology of Roman legislation, since 
most of the documents in Kellis were written before Valens’s and Valentinian’s 
anti-Manichaean laws. The impact of legislation is, however, invisible. A direct 
connection between anti-Manichaean legislation and some of the letters’ 
expressions of anxiety and unease is unlikely. Although some situations may 
have involved the maltreatment of Manichaeans in the Nile valley, they do not 
warrant the label “religious persecution.’ Incidents of maltreatment, moreover, 
did not characterize daily interactions at the village level, nor did they charac- 
terize the attitude of the Roman administration or relations with Christians in 
the oasis. Rather than being characterized by marked and tense relationships, 
the interaction between Manichaeans and Christian officials seems unmarked, 
only to be detected by historians through detailed prosopographical analysis. 
A bleak and religious interpretation of expressions of anxiety and unease is, 
therefore, not probable. The various inhabitants of the village lived side-by- 
side without religious tensions. Local co-existence was, in Giovanni Ruffini’s 
words, “organized solely by the push and pull of the day to day.”!!9 


119 G.R. Ruffini, Life in an Egyptian Village in Late Antiquity: Aphrodito Before and After the 
Islamic Conquest (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2018), 27 and 110. 


CHAPTER 3 


Orion’s Language: Manichaean Self-Designation 
in the Kellis Papyri 


Greet warmly from me those who give you rest, the elect and the 
catechumens, each one by name 


ORION TO HOR! 


Language matters. It gives structure to reality and offers building blocks for 
fundamental acts of self-identification. Sometimes, this self-identification is 
made explicit in names, labels, and self-designators, but often it is implied 
in the author’s choice of words. Take for example Orion, one of the contem- 
poraries of Makarios from House 3. He writes to his “beloved brother” Hor to 
praise him as “the good limb of the Light Mind,” while greeting two collec- 
tives, “those who give you rest” and the “elect and catechumens.”? Through 
the usage of this Manichaean linguistic repertoire, the letter received an addi- 
tional layer of Manichaeanness. The reference to the Light Mind, especially, 
established a religiously marked situation beyond what most of Orion’s con- 
temporaries would have expected. 

Explicit Manichaean identifications such as “the good limb of the Light 
Mind” have been taken to reflect the inherent “sectarianism” of the local 
Manichaean community.? The occurrence of Manichaean self-designators 
and strong fictive kinship language has led Peter Brown to suggest a “sense of 
intimate friendship” between catechumens in Kellis, something that may have 
attracted people like Augustine to Manichaeism. In his opinion, the documen- 
tary letters from Kellis show how 


members of the local Manichaean community thought of themselves 
as bound together by strong ties of spiritual friendship. Their members 


1 QI[N]E NHI TONOY aNeTT MTAN NEK NNEKAEK[T]OC MN NKAOHKOYMENOC NOYE NOYE KATA 
nieqpen P.Kellis v Copt. 15.27-30. His name was spelled as Horion in cp77, but I will use Orion 
throughout the text. Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp 72, 20. 

2 Cited above, P.Kellis v Copt. 15.27-30 and in line 3-4 nued[o]c eTanit MnNoYce N[oy]aine. 

3 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 74. 
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spoke of each other as sons and daughters of the “Light Mind.” They were 
inextricably joined one to the other through the common possession of 
the “Light Mind.” 


As a result, he concludes that catechumens and elect experienced a “spiri- 
tual solidarity of unusual force.”4 Is he correct? Did Orion’s language indeed 
reflect strong groupness and a sectarian stance? 

Religious self-designators, especially when formalized in writing, convey an 
impression of how ancient individuals and families perceived themselves in 
relation to others, and how they related their face-to-face acquaintances to the 
intangible social and religious world around them.® Religious self-designators 
offer insights into what Charles Taylor called “social imaginaries,’ the con- 
ceptual group maps through which “ordinary people imagine their social 
surroundings.’ Naming oneself and others is also a social act of framing: plac- 
ing a situation, relationship, or letter in the context of a larger narrative that 
comes with associated behavioral expectations. The historical examination of 
such naming practices is therefore not only important in identifying individu- 
als like Orion and Hor as Manichaeans, but it also sheds light on situational 
dynamics involved in defining Manichaeanness.’ It shows where, when, and 
how conceptual images and stories from theological, cosmological, and her- 
esiological literature became embedded in the social imaginaries of everyday 
life.8 Since the group-specific religions of late antiquity are known for narra- 
tives with articulate self-understanding and group-specific speech norms, it is 
worthwhile to examine the documentary papyri for such features. How did the 


4 Both passages are from Brown, Through the Eye of a Needle, 159. 

Eliasoph and Lichterman, “Culture in Interaction,’ 778. 

6 C. Taylor, A Secular Age (Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2007), 
171. 

7 Some previous studies looking into the self-identification of Manichaeans include: A. Bohlig, 
“Zam Selbstverstandnis des Manichdismus,” in A Green Leaf: Papers in Honour of Professor 
Jes P. Asmussen, ed. W. Sundermann, J. Duchesne-Guillemin, and F. Vahman (Leiden: Brill, 
1988), 317-38; Lieu, “Self-Identity of the Manichaeans,” 205-27; N.A. Pedersen, “Manichaean 
Self-Designations in the Western Tradition,’ in Augustine and Manichaean Christianity, ed. 
J. van Oort (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 177-96; A. Khosroyev, “Manichaismus: Eine Art persisches 
Christentum? Der Definitionsversuch eines Phänomens,” in Inkulturation des Christentums 
im Sasanidenreich, ed. J. Tubach and M. Arafa (Wiesbaden: Reichert Verlag, 2007), 43-53. 

8 Sociologists and psychologists stressed how “people actively produce identity through their 
talk.” J.S. Howard, “Social Psychology of Identities,” Annual Review of Sociology 26: 372. On 
Christian ethnography and the role of heresiology, see T.S. Berzon, Classifying Christians: 
Ethnography, Heresiology, and the Limits of Knowledge in Late Antiquity (Oakland: University 
of California Press, 2016). 
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people describe themselves? How did they address others, and what role was 
reserved for religious identification? Apart from Orion’s explicit Manichaean 
phrases, Matthaios’s extensive greetings to “households” and his politeness 
strategies containing biblical allusions also serve as examples of identifica- 
tion in action. A fuller examination of these phrases and strategies provides 
a critical reflection on the postulation that the local Manichaean community 
was sectarian in nature, suggesting that Brown’s “spiritual solidarity of unusual 
force” is only one of the frameworks involved. An associated question pertains 
to the extensive — and early — use of Coptic in the Kellis papyri as a community 
marker. To what extent was the use of Coptic part of in-group language that 
set Manichaeans apart from their neighbors? By revisiting older theories of 
linguistic change in late antique Egypt, I will argue that the choice for Coptic 
over Greek was an outstanding, marked, option that partially correlated with 
Manichaean groupness. 


Performing Personal Letters 


Ancient letters are not simply treasure troves to be mined for language repre- 
senting the author’s religious stance; rather, letters belonged to a performance 
arena in which various actors played a role.9 Since the general level of literacy 
in fourth-century villages was not high, most letters were read out loud by 
someone other than the primary addressees.!° Reading and writing personal 
letters was not a private affair. In addition to a scribe or literate acquaintance 
who helped with composing the letter, other members of the household were 
present when news from the Nile valley finally reached the oasis. The let- 
ter writers, therefore, made considerable effort to greet all family members, 
acquaintances, and neighbors. Their letters convey specific information to an 
audience, but primarily established and nurtured social ties. Shorter letters 
could also be more abrupt, skipping the formulaic greetings, and sometimes 
only contained brief informal requests." In such instances, additional infor- 
mation and greetings were transmitted through associated letters or through 
the letter carrier, who could also inform the audience about events that took 


9 J.M. Foley, How to Read an Oral Poem (Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 2002), 116. 

10 But also see Wipszycka’s argument for a relatively high degree of literacy. E. Wipszycka, 
“Le degré d’alphabétisation en Egypte byzantine,’ Revue des etudes augustiniennes 30 
(1984): 279-96. 

11 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 15-19. 
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place after the letter was sealed.!? This made reading a dynamic performance 
with added information, questions from the audience, and oral responses. As 
Lincoln Blumell remarks, “the whole epistolary process in Late Antiquity was 
often a group project.”8 

Analyzing letters in the context of a public performance highlights the differ- 
ence between ancient communal reading experiences and modern, private let- 
ters or emails. A postcard with greetings from family members on holiday may 
be a more suitable comparison. A postcard is generally not meant to convey 
information; it reinforces family bonds, contains formulaic phrases and greet- 
ings, and may suggest informal status or hierarchy (for example, between those 
who can afford the expensive holiday and those who stay at home). As with a 
postcard, ancient audiences would know epistolary conventions, sequences, 
cues, and codes. Within the performance arena, preexisting cultural and social 
expectations were met with greater or lesser success.* As part of an implicit 
information game, ancient letter writers employed extensive formulas and 
phrases belonging to politeness strategies to establish or highlight a smooth 
working relationship in which the interaction took place. Structural parallels 
from Arabic, Greek, and Coptic documentary letters show how authors 
used politeness strategies to reduce friction and signify their belonging to a 


12 There is a dearth of literature on the situatedness of ancient (personal) letters. The few 
studies that reflect on these reading-experiences include L.H. Blumell, “The Message and 
the Medium: Some Observations on Epistolary Communication in Late Antiquity,’ Journal 
of Greco-Roman Christianity and Judaism 10 (2014): 46-53, 57-65; A. Verhoogt, “Dictating 
Letters in Greek and Roman Egypt from a Comparative Perspective (Unpublished 
Working Paper), (2009). Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 25-32 turn to medieval 
letters to remedy the absence of late antique information. On the gifts that sometimes 
accompanied these letters, see J. Williams, “Letter Writing, Materiality, and Gifts in Late 
Antiquity: Some Perspectives on Material Culture,” Journal of Late Antiquity 7, no. 2 (2014): 
351-59. On letter-writing in relation to the New Testament, see S.K. Stowers, Letter Writing 
in Greco-Roman Antiquity (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1986); H.-J. Klauck, 
Ancient Letters and the New Testament: A Guide to Context and Exegesis (Waco: Baylor 
University Press, 2006). New perspectives on the situatedness of religious identifications 
in late antique papyri will be presented in M. Brand and E. Scheerlinck eds., Religious 
Identifications in Late Antique Papyri (London: Routledge, forthcoming). 

13 Blumell, “The Message and the Medium,’ 65. 

14 ED. Zakrzewska, “The Bohairic Acts of the Martyrs as a Genre of Religious Discourse,” 
in Christianity and Monasticism in Northern Egypt, ed. G. Gabra and H.N. Takla (Cairo: 
American University in Cairo Press, 2017), 228. E.D. Zakrzewska, “Masterplots and 
Martyrs: Narrative Techniques in Bohairic Hagiography,” in Narratives of Egypt and the 
Ancient Near East: Literary and Linguistic Approaches, ed. F. Hagen, et al. (Leuven: Peeters, 
2011), 516. 

15 E. Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life (New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 
1959), 10 and passim. 
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community of practice. Some of these epistolary politeness formulas were 
learned from practice-letter formularies, but more specific religious reper- 
toires could be drawn upon for situational needs.” Greek letters became more 
formal and elaborate in the fourth century, with allusions to biblical narratives 
and strongly marked Christian formulas, while Coptic letters utilized both 
spontaneous simplicity and a more lavish, formal style.!® Some of the letters 
found in Kellis are of the latter lavish type, but the majority combine an infor- 
mal conventional tone with occasional religious phrases and designators. 


Self-Designation in Documentary Papyri 


Most letters in the Kellis corpus refer to the recipients as family members 
or closely related members of the household, neighborhood, or village. 
Identification with a village is a default in Greek legal documents, which fre- 
quently designated people with their place of residence. An illuminating exam- 
ple of the various types of designators is found in a contract dating from 363 CE 
pertaining to an exchange of ownership rights between Aurelius Psenpnoutes 
son of Pachoumon and Aurelius Horos son of Pamour (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 30). The 
latter is represented by his paternal grandfather, who is introduced as: 


Aurelius Psais son of Pamour and mother Tekysis, about n years old, with 
a scar on the flank of the shin of the left leg, from the village of Kellis 
belonging to the city of the Mothites in the Great Oasis, acting on behalf 
of his grandson Horos and his son Pamour named “Egyptians” (?), resid- 
ing in the same village of Aphrodite in the same nome. Greetings.!9 


16 E.M. Grob, Documentary Arabic Private and Business Letters on Papyrus: Form and 
Function, Content and Context (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2010), 121-23. 

17 Collected in M.R.M. Hasitzka, Neue Texte und Dokumentation zum Koptisch-Unterricht 
(Vienna: Hollinek, 1990), no. 109-83. Studied in T.S. Richter, “Coptic Letters,’ Asiatische 
Studien 62, no. 3 (2008): 739-70; Grob, Documentary Arabic Private and Business Letters on 
Papyrus, 121-23. 

18 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 17—18. 

19  AdpAtov Veutoc I[a]poðp pytpocs Texdatog w[¢ itÂv —ca.?— ovAyy Exovtos et] ràayiaç vti- 
xVYUNS dpiotepod TOSOG dtd xwuns KéEMews THS Mwbitodv moAEws ’Odicews M[ evens xonprati- 
Covtog omép tod] viwvod “pov xal tod vio Hayote Aiyurtiwy Acyouevw[v er] tSnunocavtos TH 
abti xcopy Apodtrys toô [adtoO vopod dAAHAot]< yaipew. P.Kellis 1 Gr. 30.5-7. The nickname 
“Egyptians” is barely legible. Lewis interprets it as meaning “city folk” from the Nile valley 
instead of the oasis. N. Lewis, “Notationes Legentis,’ Bulletin of the American Society of 
Papyrologists 34 (1997): 29-30. 
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Names, nicknames, physical descriptions, family relations, and the village- 
and nome context provided enough designation to clarify which parties were 
involved in this transaction.”° Similar designations in other documents listed 
information such as occupation (Tithoes, the carpenter, P.Kellis 1 Gr. 11, Aurelius 
Stonius, priest, P.Kellis 1 Gr. 13) and social position (Aurelius Pausanias, son of 
Valerius, former magistrate of the city of the Mothites, P.Kellis 1 Gr. 38). The fol- 
lowing sections will give an overview of seven types of self-designators, which 
includes allusions to the Manichaean church hierarchy, metaphors of belong- 
ing, and ambiguous references to the household or neighborhood (see the list 
at the end of the chapter with parallels from Manichaean liturgical texts). 


Kinship Language and Ethnic Reasoning 

Kinship language was commonly used to refer to colleagues, neighbors, and 
friends throughout the ancient world.?! The extensive usage of kinship lan- 
guage in the Kellis letters complicates prosopographical research, as it masks 
the distinction between real kin and fictive family. Its prominence, however, 
also points to the value of the family metaphor. Belonging expressed in terms 
of brotherhood or daughterhood stressed commonality, shared expectations, 
and behavioral norms. 

Manichaean kinship language in personal letters was strongly related to 
the behavioral norms associated with the two classes of Manichaeans. This is 
most strongly visible in P.Kellis v Copt. 31 and 32, two Coptic personal letters 
written by members of the elect. In both letters, the author is an anonymous 
“father” (neiwT) who writes to his “daughter(s)” (qepe) for financial or mate- 
rial support.?? The recipients of P.Kellis v Copt. 31 are never named, but only 
addressed in kinship terminology, while the recipient of P.Kellis v Copt. 32 was 
addressed as Eirene, a personal name meaning “peace.” The address formulas 
of both letters, printed together in Table 1, show the extensive and explicit 
designations that were incorporated into the framework of a father-daughter 


20 Worp, GPK1, 89-90; A. Delattre, “Éléments de l’identification en Egypte (IVe-VII¢ siè- 
cles),” in Identifiers and Identification Methods in the Ancient World, ed. M. Depauw and 
S. Coussement (Leuven: Peeters, 2004), 153-62. 

21 P. Arzt-Grabner, “Brothers’ and ‘Sisters’ in Documentary Papyri and in Early Christianity,” 
Revista Biblica 50 (2002): 185-204. 

22  Fourth-century Christian parallels for this use of the paternal title mainly derive from the 
monastic environment. At the monastery of Bawit, to use an example from a later date, 
both “mother” and “father” were used for senior members of the community. See also the 
frequent use of “Apa.” SJ. Clackson, Coptic and Greek Texts Relating to the Hermopolite 
Monastery of Apa Apollo (Oxford: Griffith Institute, Ashmolean Museum, 2000), 8, 29. 
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TABLE 11 Start of two letters written by elect 
Letter P.Kellis v Copt. 31.1—9 P.Kellis v Copt. 32.1-17° 
Addressee “My loved daughters, who are “To our loved daughter: the daughter 
greatly revered by me: the of the holy church, the catechumen 
members of the holy Church, the of the faith; the good tree whose 
daughters of the Light Mind, they fruit never withers, which is your 
who also are numbered with the love that emits radiance every day. 
children of God; the favoured, She who has acquired for herself 
blessed, God-loving souls; my her riches and stored them in the 
shona [female?] children. treasuries that are in the heights, 
where moths shall not find a way, 
nor shall thieves dig through to 
them to steal; which (storehouses) 
are the sun and the moon. She 
whose deeds resemble her name, 
our daughter, Eirene. 
Author It is I, your father who is in Egypt, Itis I, your father who writes to you: 


who writes to you: in the Lord, 
greetings!” 


in God, greetings!” 


a Nadepe MMEPETE ET TEIAT NTOT TONOY MMEAOC NTEK KAHCIA ETOYABE [Nepe] HTINOYC 
Noyaine NE[THT AN M]N Nupe MNNOYTE’ UY[Y]xXaye ETCMAMAT MMAKAPIOC MMAINOYTE 
NAGEPE NCZONA’ ANAK TIETNIMT ETENKHMA’ TIETCZEI NHTN 2M TIXAÏC XAIPEIN’. 

b TN@Epe MMEPIT TAEPE NTEKKAHCIA ETOYABE TKAOHXOYMENH MIINACTE MIG)HN ETANIT 
ETEMATIGKAPTIOC 26M anuee E[T]e NTAC Te TearanH eTeoyY[pe]@Pa Munne TeTac[x] 
TIO Nec NNecxpHMa [ac]6armoy anegop eT?! [n]x[]xe eTe mape zare GN Mait’ OYAE 
MAPE AHCTHC [x]axT apay axioye eTe N[Ta]y Ne npu MN nog’ TeTe [NJeceBHYeE eme 
MTECPEN [T]Naepe EIPHNH anak Tie[t]WT neTcee ne 2M nnoyfTe] xapemn. 


relationship. In both letters, the “daughter(s)” are characterized using elabo- 
rate Manichaean designators that indicate their status as catechumens, a posi- 
tion which is only made explicit in P.Kellis v Copt. 32. By listing all the virtues 
of the daughters, the elect author framed his request for material support. He 
reminded the recipients of behavioral expectations pertaining to their role as 
catechumens and attempted to activate a Manichaean framework through 
biblical allusions and cosmological metaphors. 


Within this rhetorical language, the biblical allusion in P.Kellis v Copt. 32 
stands out. The letter alludes to a New Testament parable about investing 
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treasures in heaven, where moths and thieves cannot reach it (Matt 6.19-20 — the 
parallels with Matt 24:42-44 and 1 Thess 5.2 will be addressed in chapter 4).23 
This parable featured frequently in Manichaean scripture, where it connected 
the almsgiving of pious catechumens with the released Light particles of 
the Living Soul stored on the sun and the moon (for example in 2 PsB. 151.4- 
152.9).24 It is appropriated in this letter as a directive for Eirene to commit 
herself to her almsgiving. The explicit reference to the sun and moon as store- 
houses of spiritual riches ingeniously crafts a connection between kinship 
language, the Manichaean ideology of giving, and the peace (Eirene) brought 
about by these gifts. 

Since we are otherwise mostly uninformed about the recipients of these two 
letters, we do not know to what extent they would have recognized themselves 
in these pious descriptions. Eirene, for whom we have one other reference in 
the Kellis letters, was probably an active businesswoman like Tehat. In this let- 
ter, her identity is framed strictly by the role of daughter and catechumen, a 
supporter and patron of the elect. This is an inversion of the standard Roman 
pattern of patronage, in which the wealthy few would of the patrons, rather 
than the recipients of financial support.?5 In most ancient letters, clients or 
petitioners addressed their patron using politeness strategies and extensive 
designators. In this case, the elect skillfully included the language of daugh- 
terhood to subvert the social inequality of patronage structures, as the letters 
continued with requests for oil and wheat. The request suggests that Eirene, in 
fact, is acting as a patron for the itinerant elect: the daughter might be spiritu- 
ally dependent on the father(s), but the fathers definitely depended on the 
material support of the daughter(s). 

The metaphor of the religious community as a family was not used exclu- 
sively by anonymous fathers. Other letter writers, including Makarios, address 
their recipients as a “child of righteousness” (naupe NTAIKAIOCYNH P.Kellis v 


23 M. Franzmann, “An ‘Heretical’ Use of the New Testament: A Manichaean Adaptation of 
Matt 6:19-20 in P.Kell. Copt 32,” in The New Testament Interpreted, ed. B.C. Lategan and 
C. Breytenbach (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 153-62. 

24 M. Franzmann, “The Treasure of the Manichaean Spiritual Life,” in In Search of Truth’: 
Augustine, Manichaeism and Other Gnosticism; Studies for Johannes van Oort at Sixty, ed. 
J.A. van den Berg, et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 235-43. To which we can now add the parallel 
citation of Jesus in 1 Keph. 149, 362.27. The same theme is used in Iranian texts from the 
Zoroastrian tradition. A. Hintze, “Treasure in Heaven: A Theme in Comparative Religion,” 
in Irano-Judaica VI: Studies Relating to Jewish Contacts with Persian Culture Throughout 
the Ages, ed. S. Shaked and A. Netzer (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 2008), 9-36. 

25 Baker-Brian, “Mass and Elite,’ 166. P.Kellis vir Copt. 105 mentions Eirene and therefore 
settles her name as a proper name. It does not, however, reveal more about her identity 
beyond the fact that she was greeted by Psais (could this have been Psais 111?). 
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Copt. 14.6) or “children of the living race” (Nupe NTpelTe eTang P.Kellis v 
Copt. 22.5). Just as in the letters of the elect, this kinship language had a per- 
formative function. It contributed to a religious framework that had associated 
group norms and expectations about behavior. Scholarship on Early Christian 
usage of family metaphors suggests that these designators tapped into long- 
standing norms of Greco-Roman family ethics: kin took care of the material 
needs of relatives.2° Expanding real family ethics into fictive kinship relation- 
ships, Christian authors approached Christianness in terms of kinship fidel- 
ity, which was defined by sharing.2” Manichaean theological texts followed 
this trend by connecting virtuous brotherhood to behavioral norms.?® A 
Manichaean epistle from Kellis (resembling Mani’s Epistles) explains that “the 
brothers (love) the brothers, also the sisters (love) the sisters and you will all 
become children of a single undivided body” and adds “now this is the way that 
you should behave, my loved ones, so that you will all possess this one love...,” 
and “man cannot remain without the seal of the love of his brotherhood and 
that of his redeemer.””° Like in the biblical gospels and Pauline letters, brother- 
hood, love, and proper behavior were deeply connected.° 

Kinship language in personal letters not only evoked certain behavioral 
norms for catechumens and their responsibility as (fictive) family members, 


26 Theconnection between behavioral expectations and virtues attached to sibling-language 
is discussed in J.H. Hellerman, The Ancient Church as Family (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
2001); D.G. Horrell, “From áðeàġoí to oixog 6¢00: Social Transformation in Pauline Christi- 
anity, Journal of Biblical Literature 120, no. 2 (2001): 302. 

27 Tertullian, Apol. 39.8—11. Citated and discussed in Hellerman, The Ancient Church as 
Family, 181-2. 

28 One of the personal letters stressed that there is no treachery in “your brotherhood.” 
TETNUNTCAN €[T]e MN Kpaq NeHTC P.Kellis vir Copt. 72.5. TOINE TONOY ATKMNTCAN 
ETENIT ... P.Kellis vir Copt. 86.4. T@INE TONOY ATKMNTCAN ETNANOYC P.Kellis vir 
Copt. 115.9-10. See also P.Kellis 1 Gr. 75. On the threat of treachery of siblings, and the 
strong link between behavior expectations and kinship language, see Hellerman, The 
Ancient Church as Family, 39; Horrell, “From &d<\¢gol to oixoç Q¢08,” 302. 

29  NCaN' NNCAN’ NCŒœnNe afn N]Ncœfne'] [N]TeTNN@One THPTN: Nein[@u]pe Ny[oyc] 
mma NoywoT NaTNÆPX' t[No]y Tee [TeTe]i ereTNacc namppeTe: xEepeTNaPo[ope 
T]HPTN: Ntarani NoywrT’.... m[p]aue Ge [maq MOYN aB]adr xwpic Tcparic N[Te] 
Tarany [NTequ]NTcAN’ MN Tareqpeqc[WT]e° P.Kellis vı Copt. 54 lines 52-54 and 
54-55, 59-61. 

30 In the New Testament this is seen in the Gospel of John (John 13.34-35, the command- 
ment to love one another) and the letters of Paul (Rom 12:10, brotherly love and correct 
behavior). Among the most used self-designators in Kellis documentary texts are con- 
structions based on “loved one(s),” like the “loved one of my soul” (P.Kellis v Copt. 15.1). 
Such a designation may have been related to the more general usage of the adjective 
“beloved” before a family designator but as stand-alone shorthand it is attested frequently 
in Mani’s Epistles. 
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but also connected the postulated cosmological world with social relations on 
earth. In P.Kellis v Copt. 31 and 32, Eirene is a daughter of the holy church, and 
the other addressees are called “daughters of the Light Mind” and “Children 
of God” (P.Kellis v Copt. 31.4-5). This last phrase can be compared with the 
phrase “child of righteousness” in P.Kellis v Copt. 14.5, 15.2 and 19.1, which 
derives from the Kephalaia. In this theological context, the child of righteous- 
ness is the “new man” who is free from the enslavement of the body.?! Even 
though the “child of righteousness” is only born after the liberation of the 
body in Manichaean theology, the documentary texts show that it was used for 
catechumens in Kellis. These labels established a narrative link between the 
transempirical world and the believers, strengthened by allusions to biblical 
text and Manichaean theology. For some of the elect, these self-designators 
served as abbreviations of a more complex social imaginary, showing that they 
understood individual action as part of a cosmological drama in which they 
represented the “living race” and embodied virtues such as righteousness and 
truth.3? Whether all catechumens would have understood this cosmological 
schema remains a question, especially as most kinship terminology was used 
without further religious elaboration. As a result, all kinship language carried 
a certain ambivalence: it could be read with strong Manichaean connotations, 
but it could also be read as unmarked expressions of politeness in household 
and village interactions.33 


31 “He shall set right the members of the soul, form and purify them, and construct a new 
man of them, a child of righteousness.” qaqcmN MMEAOC NTYYXH NyKaTO[Y] NycarToy 
NYCMNTOY NOYPMNBppe OYQHPE [N] Te TAIKAIOCYNH 1 Keph. 38, 96.25-27. 

32 P. Trebilco, Self-Designations and Group Identity in the New Testament (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2012), 1-12. 

33 An equally difficult question revolves around the meaning and translation of “my shona — 
daughters” (Naqgepe NC2ONa) in P.Kellis v Copt. 31.7. The phrase cgona occurs four times 
in the documentary papyri and resembles the Sahidic Coptic ceime (female, woman). 
In P.Kellis v Copt. 31, this would result in a “pleonastic construction” (“my female daugh- 
ters”). Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 171, 212 referring to Crum, CD, 343a, 385a; See 
also Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp 72, 24. Other letters use ceone and cee as if two dis- 
tinct terms (P.Kellis v Copt. 44.14, 32) or employ the variant cgone (P.Kellis v Copt. 20.50). 
Although two of these passages seem to suggest a collective (P.Kellis v Copt. 20.50 and 
P. Kellis vir Copt. 58.19), this interpretation is merely speculation. The exact interpreta- 
tion of the phrase remains ambiguous and without parallels outside the Kellis papyri. 
J. Kristionat, Zwischen Selbstverstdndlichkeit und Schweigen: Die Rolle der Frau im frühen 
Manichdismus (Heidelberg: Verlag Antike, 2013), 91 opts for an alternative form of the 
Coptic word for “schwester” (cemne). Alternatively, it may be from the Egyptian st-hnwt 
“mistress.” Jean Daniel Dubois has suggested it came from the ancient Egyptian for “young 
girl” (Dubois, personal communication, August 2015). 
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A related set of self-designators made use of the repertoire of ethnic rea- 
soning. Ethnic reasoning has been studied as a rhetorical strategy by which 
Early Christians shaped their religious tradition, both by positioning them- 
selves as a demarcated ethnic group and by reframing themselves as universal 
and beyond ethnic boundaries.3* According to Denise Kimber Buell, ethnic 
reasoning expressed the inclusive and distinct nature of Christianness; it gave 
Christians conceptual space to legitimize their group identity as natural and 
universal, while also allowing for a certain fluidity in membership structures.3> 
Christian authors, for example, spoke about belonging to the “righteous race,” 
or the “god-loving and god-fearing race.’3° Conceptualizing conversion as 
rebirth allowed new members to enter into this new race.3? When Makarios 
addresses Maria, Kyria, and Pshemnoute as “children of the living race” 
(NG)HPE NTPElTe ETAN? P.Kellis v Copt. 22.5), he made use of the same type of 
ethnic reasoning to differentiate between insiders and outsiders. He may have 
learned the notion from Manichaean liturgical and theological texts speaking 
about a common identity as “children of the living race,’3® or from one of the 
elect, Apa Lysimachos, who writes about “our children who are among our 
race” (NNENQHPE ETe[N TN]peiTe P.Kellis v Copt. 30.5). An attestation of the 
same designator in one of Mani’s Epistles at Kellis contributes to the impres- 
sion that letter writers imitated Mani’s epistolary style and thereby appropri- 
ated and adopted the social map of theological texts into everyday life.9 

Self-designators built on race do not immediately point to a sectarian soci- 
ological and soteriological determinism, as is sometimes claimed by ancient 
heresiologists. In fact, Buell and Williams show the opposite was sometimes 
true.*° Ethnic reasoning was used without implying deterministic beliefs about 
salvation. Instead, metaphors of ethnicity and race were perceived as per- 
meable; they emphasized the openness of the group identity, which allowed 


34 D.K. Buell, Why This New Race (New York: Columbia University Press, 2005); E.S. Gruen, 
“Christians as a ‘Third Race’: Is Ethnicity at Issue?,” in Christianity in the Second Century, 
ed. J. Carleton Paget and J. Lieu (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2017), 235-49. 

35 Buell, Why This New Race, 3. 

36 Ignatius, Mart. Pol. 14.1, 17.1, 3.2, cited in Buell, Why This New Race, 52. 

37 Buell, Why This New Race, 114. 

38 — [Na)]upe NTPpeiTe, 1 PsB. 154.15 and in the reconstruction in T.Kellis 11 Copt. 4, B41. 

39  Na@upe ntpeite eTang “the sons of this living race” P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 82.7. Gardner, 
KLT1, 39. Pedersen notes that “the crucial point rather seems to be that this is a very rare 
attestation of an expression which seems to have been dear to Mani himself.” Pedersen 
and Larsen, Manichaean Texts in Syriac, 206. 

40 See the examples discussed in Buell, Why This New Race, 117. 
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people to choose their own affiliations. In the Epistle of Mani found at Kellis, 
the author identifies the community as the “children of this living kindred,’ 
but he continues to stress their background in the race and kin of the world: 
“[T]hey who have been chosen from every race and kin. We have been chosen 
because of nothing except that we could know our soul and understand every- 
thing; and strip ourselves of the world.”4? Here, their identity as a new race 
does not imply an inherent, predetermined Manichaean nature, but was the 
result of “being chosen” (eTaycatmoy) and receiving Mani’s teaching, exam- 
ple, and wisdom.*8 


“Catechumens” and “Elect” 

Many of the kinship metaphors used by Manichaeans related to the division 
of Manichaeans into catechumen and elect. The author of P.Kellis v Copt. 31 
describes the catechumens as “my loved daughters, who are greatly revered by 
me: the members of the holy Church, the daughters of the Light Mind, they 
who also are numbered with the children of God,” and Eirene was approached 
as a “daughter of the holy church” and “catechumen of the faith.’44 The self- 
designators “catechumen’” and “elect” were only infrequently used in the other 
personal letters, with Orion’s letters as the main exception. He finished most of 
his letters by sending greetings to all those in the oasis, including the catechu- 
mens and elect: 


Greet warmly for me they who give you rest, the elect and the catechu- 
mens, each one by name.*® 


41 On this flexible notion of soteriological determinism in Valentinian sources, see Buell, 
Why This New Race, 16-37; M.A. Williams, The Immovable Race (Leiden: Brill, 1985), 
158-85; D. Brakke, “Self-Differentiation among Christan Groups: The Gnostics and Their 
Opponents,” in The Cambridge History of Christianity: Origins to Constantine, ed. M.M. 
Mitchell and F.M. Young (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 251. On the 
question of determinism, see N. Denzey Lewis, Cosmology and Fate in Gnosticism and 
Graeco-Roman Antiquity. Under Pitiless Skies (Leiden: Brill, 2013). 

42 ... NQHPE NPETE ETAN: NETEZdAYCATMOY KaTa TENOC TENOC el peite PETE 
NTAYCAT TIN ETBE AAYE EN EIMHTI ATPNCOYMN NTNYYXH NTNMME APB NIM NTNKANE 
Kany Mmko[cu]oc ... P.Kellis vi Copt. 53, 82.7-12. 

43 P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 82.04 and 82.2021. 

44 P.Kellis v Copt. 311-5 and P.Kellis v Copt. 32.1-4. 

45  @ı[N]e NHI TONOY aneTt MTAN nek NNEKACK[T]OC MN Nkaọnkoymenoc noye noye 
KaTa neqpen P.Kellis v Copt. 15.27-30. Interestingly, exAexToc is used in the two exam- 
ples cited above (P.Kellis v Copt. 15.28, 16.40), and in P.Kellis v Copt. 28.25 in a fragmentary 
context. The Coptic cotm is not attested as self-designator in the documentary letters. 
NKAOHKOYMENOC are mentioned in three examples cited above (P.Kellis v Copt. 15.28, 
16.40 (reconstructed) and 17.52), as well as P.Kellis v Copt. 22.61, and 32.2. 
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Greet for me all ... the elect and the catechumens, all they who give rest 
to you, and every one.*6 


Greet warmly for me my sister Aristakenia, all (?) the catechumens and 
they who give rest to you.*” 


These greetings indicate that the Manichaeans in Kellis were indeed familiar 
with the same binary division used in the theological texts found at Medinet 
Madi. Outside the Kellis text, “catechumens” are only infrequently mentioned 
in papyrus letters (the exception including the Greek Manichaean letters from 
Oxyrhynchus and letters of recommendation).*8 

Apart from receiving direct greetings, catechumens were also praised in 
ornamental phrases for their supportive role. They are the “fruit of the flour- 
ishing tree,” the “blossom of love,” and “good caretakers” (P.Kellis v Copt. 31 and 
32). From the position of “father,” the elect could praise their daughters because 
they were “helpers,” “worthy patrons,’ and “firm unbending pillars” (eTeTNot 
NEN NBOHOOC 21 NATPON E4PaEY’ 21 CTYAOC EYTAX PAT P.Kellis v Copt. 31.16- 
18). These designators point to unequal social standing, as they also do in the 
letter to Eirene. By using the Latin loanword patronus, often used in Greek, 
the elect author identifies the wealthy and influential catechumens explicitly 
as benefactors. The Coptic term is also used once in Coptic Manichaean texts, 
in a section of the Kephalaia which describes the protection of a king as “the 
patronage of the church.’49 Thus, the elect authors of P.Kellis v Copt. 31 and 32 
articulate a Manichaean narrative, but they also integrate biblical terminology 
and metaphors and incorporate patronage structures from their direct cultural 
surroundings. 


46  QINE NHLA........ THPOY NEKAEKTOÇ [......... ].... NETTUTAN Nex THPOY P.Kellis v 
Copt. 16.40-41. 

47 DINE NHI TONOY ATACMNE APIÇTAKENIA ANKA<OH>KOYMENOG. .... MN NETTMTAN NEK 
P.Kellis v Copt. 17.52-53. 

48 The recommendation letters by bishop Sotas of Oxyrhynchus are firm evidence for the 
Christian usage of this title in papyrus letters. A. Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord: Early 
Christians and the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press for 
Harvard Theological Studies, 2008), 81-124. 

49 ~— [T]marpaonia NTeKKAHCIA 1 Keph. 233.24. The phrase is used twice for a king in a Coptic 
historical text. Pedersen, “A Manichaean Historical Text,” 196 and 198. For more references 
to the Greek use of the term, see S. Daris, Il lessico latino nel greco d'Egitto (Barcelona: 
Institut de teologia fonamental, seminari de papirologia, 1991), 88. The rhetorical usage of 
“patron” in fourth-century papyri is discussed in D. Rathbone, “Villages and Patronage in 
Fourth-Century Egypt: The Case of P.Ross.Georg. 3.8,” Bulletin of the American Society of 
Papyrologists 45 (2008): 195-199. 
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“Those Who Give Rest” 

“Elect and catechumens” are mentioned in close association with “those who 
give you rest” (ANETT MTAN Nek) in the three greeting sections of Orion’s let- 
ters. Who are these rest givers? “Rest” (MTON in Coptic, évémavots in Greek) 
is part of a complex, semantic web of meaning, in which religious concepts 
about heavenly peace, salvation, and a state of unshakenness play a role. In a 
minimalist reading of the Kellis passages, alternative renderings like “every- 
one who pleases you” and “peace of mind in word and deed” must be taken 
into consideration.5° “Rest” was a broad metaphor. Despite this broad range 
of meaning, almost no other personal letters outside this corpus use t MTAN 
(the two exceptions stem from Christian letters). Its usage in the context of 
other Manichaean self-designators in P.Kellis v Copt. 15, 16 and 17 suggests that 
Orion alluded to a specifically Manichaean notion.*! In fact, the position of the 
phrase in relation to “elect and catechumens” points to a religious interpreta- 
tion. Could it have denoted a parallel reiteration of one of these two segments 
of the Manichaean community?>? In P.Kellis v Copt. 15 and 16, the phrase 
can be read as a formulaic repetition of “the elect and catechumens,” which 
appears earlier in the sentence, while it seems that the elect are replaced by 

Manichaean theological and liturgical documents attribute rest to both cat- 
echumens and elect. In the Manichaean psalms, the elect are called “men of 
rest.” This rest is defined by their ascetic practice, which is, in turn, a gift from 
God, who is called the “giver of rest.’53 In the Kephalaia, the catechumens 
are those who give rest, because “the holy church has no place of rest in this 
entire world except for through the catechumens who listen to it as [...] only 


50 ANET HTAN <N>2HT NEK 2N MICEX MN NEB P.Kellis v Copt. 35.47 cf. 36.17. Gardner, 
Alcock, and Funk, cpT2, 241; Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT, 53. In one of the letters 
(P.Kellis vir Copt. 80.26-27), MTaN is translated with (financial) “benefit” Gardner, 
Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 123; See also Crum, CD, 193b-196a. 

51 The edition refers to the possible parallels in Christian formulas in the letters published 
in WE. Crum, ed., Coptic Manuscripts Brought from the Fayyum by WM. Flinders Petrie 
(London: Nutt, 1893), 23, 37 and 53. 

52 The phrase is used in P.Kellis v Copt. 15.28, 16.41, 17.53, 35-47, 36.14 and P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
115.40. 

53 Godis the giver of rest in 2 PsB. 155.16—42. Elect are the men of rest in 2 PsB. 170.16 and in 
1 Keph. 79, 191.9—192.3, where their ascetic practice is defined as dwelling in the rest. In one 
of the Kellis texts, rest is promised as an eschatological gift (P.Kellis v1 Copt. 54.64). On 
the virtue of being “unmoved” and the desire for “rest,” see Mirecki, Gardner, and Alcock, 
“Magical Spell, Manichaean Letter,’ 5; Williams, The Immovable Race, 1-7 and 221. In the 
Coptic version of the ten advantages of the Manichaean church, the steadfast stance and 
unshakenness of the church is listed as the number three reason why the Manichaean 
church is superior over all others (1 Keph. 151, 372.1-10). 
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with the catechumens who give it rest (MTaN).”5+ Another chapter specifically 
connects “rest” to daily almsgiving and healing when Mani forgives all the sins 
done to the Living Soul. It reads, “for all that you do to this alms on that day 
you do to cause it to be healed. You are bringing this alms offering that you 
have made to life and rest (UTaN).”55 This connection to almsgiving, the cen- 
tral defining feature of the Manichaean catechumenate, strongly suggests that 
readers familiar with Manichaean theology would identify catechumens with 
the phrase “those who give you rest.’ 


Metaphors of Belonging 

Belonging was sometimes expressed by the authors of the Kellis letters with 
some elegance, especially when religious groupness was implied. They employ 
designators such as “kingdom of the saints,” “those of this word,” “the members 
of the holy church,’ “worthy members,’ “beloved of my limbs,” and the “good 
limb of the Light Mind.” With the exception of the latter phrase, all these meta- 
phors of belonging carried both Christian and Manichaean connotations.°® 
An ancient audience would have mostly heard a “warm Christian piety,” if they 
were not familiar with Coptic Manichaean texts building on Pauline theology.>” 

The image of “limbs” for community members and transempirical beings 
is common in Manichaean theological texts.58 The letter writers drew on the 
image of the Manichaean church as a communal body in which the mem- 
bers constituted limbs, as it did, for example, in the Kephalaia, where Mani 
addresses his disciples as “my brothers and my limbs.”®? Since the equation of 
church and body has Pauline roots, we find “limbs” used extensively as a meta- 
phor of belonging in Coptic apocryphal literature, but it is never employed 
as a self-designator in other Greek or Coptic personal letters.®° The explicit 
association between “limbs” and the Light Mind (tmoyc Noyaine, in P.Kellis v 


54 ‘TéKKAHCIA WWC ETOYABE MNTEC MANMTAN MMEY 2M MKOCMOC THP EIMHTI 2ITN 
NKATHXOYMENOC ETCWTM APC EPE..... MMETE 2ATN NKATHXOYMENOC ETT MTAN NEC 
1 Keph. 87, 217.20-23. 

55  CTELAH METKEIpe MMAY TH[PY A] FUNTNAE MMeOOY ETMMEY EkKElpe mmaq al TPC]TAGO 
EKEINE NTUNTNAE ETAKEITC ANANE MN TIMTAN 1 Keph 93, 236.24-27. 

56 Some examples are discussed in Choat, Belief and Cult, 57-73. 

57 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT, 80. 

58 Middle Persian and Parthian texts use “limbs” to designate the two groups of elect and 
auditors. Similar phrases are used for the process of salvation, in which the Primordial 
Man and the Manichaeans have to collect their limbs. BeDuhn, Manichaean Body, 27 
and 223. 

59 NaMeAOC 1 Keph. 41.26, 144.2, 213.3, 285.21. 

60 For example, in the Coptic Investiture of the Archangel Michael, 3.11, 7.19, 11.30 etc. (online 
translation by A. Alcock). 
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Copt. 31.3-4) sets it apart as a Manichaean designator.®! Thus, the combina- 
tion of “limbs” and “holy church” in “the limbs of the holy church” (“Medoc 
TEKKAHCIA ETOYABE, P.Kellis v Copt. 312-3) carries Manichaean connota- 
tions. Coptic Manichaean theological and liturgical documents frequently use 
“church” to mean the collective of all Manichaeans, often with additional des- 
ignators, such as “church of the faithful” in the Kellis version of Mani’s Epistles, 
or “holy church” in the Kephalaia and Psalmbook (see the list at the end of 
the chapter). 

From a performance perspective, it is important to stress that the more 
marked phrases (like the phrase “holy church”) are not represented only in the 
letters of the elect, but also occasionally in the letters of Orion (referring to 
‘limbs”), Makarios (“everyone who wishes our word,” and “children of the liv- 
ing race”), and an anonymous author (“limbs,’ and “kingdom of the saints”).® 


Ascribed Virtues 
Elaborate self-designators often functioned in the context of epistolary polite- 
ness strategies, and are therefore filled with words of praise. At least two 
personal letters alluded to the goods or benefits given by catechumens as 
“fruits” (kKaptoc), a term not uncommon in Manichaean theological texts (in 
2 PsB. 58.9—10, the church is the tree and the catechumens its fruit). Manichaean 
agricultural metaphors, sometimes closely related to New Testament parables 
about trees and fruitfulness, included images of trees in blossom and trees that 
sprout and are full of fruits (1 PsB. 119, 2 PsB. 91 and 175, cf. P.Kellis vr Copt. 53, 
42.22—25).53 Such metaphors were used to frame catechumens as good and 
worthwhile members of the community, and were aimed at gift exchange and 
mutual support. In the letter to Eirene (cited above), her character is praised 
as a “good tree whose fruit never withers.” Similarly, Makarios addresses his 
wife (and her family?) as the “good caretakers, the fruit of the flourishing 
tree, and the blossoms of love.”+ These passages come across as flattery — not 


61 Samuel Lieu has recently noted that the figure of the Light Mind is central in many 
Manichaean texts, but is never mentioned by outsider observers like Augustine. 
S.N.C. Lieu, “Christianity and Manichaeism,” in The Cambridge History of Christianity, ed. 
A. Casiday and F. Norris (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 289. 

62 The address of P.Kellis v Copt. 34 is illegible, but the heavy usage of religious terminology 
shows similarities with the letters of the elect. 

63 J.K. Coyle, “Good Tree, Bad Tree: The Matthean/Lukan Paradigm in Manichaeism and Its 
Opponents,” in Manichaeism and Its Legacy (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 65-88. 

64 MMHN ETANIT ETEMA TIGKAPMOC 26M aNnHee, “good tree whose fruit never withers” 
P.Kellis v Copt. 32.4-5. Nqaip[a]ya eTaNIT ... NKApmoc MNHN eTpayT Ntoya 
NTarann, “the good care-takers, the fruit of the flourishing tree and the blossoms of love” 
P.Kellis v Copt. 22.4-6. 
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uncommon in personal letters from this period — but they also convey the 
author’s expectations about the fruitful gifts recipients should bring. Why 
Makarios used agricultural metaphors is unclear. Since the letter deals with a 
conflict about a book, preparations for Easter, and, possibly, situations of reli- 
gious maltreatment (P.Kellis v Copt. 22), could it be that his religious reper- 
toire was triggered by the needs of his situation? 

Other expressions with ascribed virtues, such as “the favoured, blessed, 
god-loving souls” (uY[y]xaye eTCMaMaAT MMAKaPlOc MMAINOYTE P.Kellis v 
Copt. 31.5-6), belong to the marked politeness strategies of the elect’s fund- 
raising letters. The central role of the virtue of love (agape) is noteworthy in 
greetings to “beloved brothers” and “my loved ones” (NaMepeTe). Formulaic 
greetings with the word “love” included designators like, “my loved one of my 
soul, gladness of my spirit,”®> “loved one of my soul and my spirit,’ and the 
‘loved ones who are honoured of my soul.’®” Such forms of address are com- 
mon in ancient Christian letters, where the adjective “beloved” is considered 
one of the markers of Christian authorship.®* Likewise for Manichaeans, even 
if a letter contained complaints, tough remarks, or critique, the introductory 
praise of the recipient's virtues with friendly and kind designators upheld the 
image of loving family relations, either as a matter of good style, or in imitation 
of Mani’s Epistles. 

What stands out in comparison to frequent references to love in the personal 
letters is the relative absence of designators like “the faithful,” “the believers,” 
or “the righteous.” While Coptic Manichaean texts frequently conceptualize 
their audience with such ascribed virtues, only one Greek Manichaean letter 
uses “the pious” as a form of address. 


Religious and Institutional Titles 
Religious identifications are often inferred on the basis of occasional refer- 
ences to institutional titles in legal documents and personal letters. Among 
the references to religious and institutional titles, we find individuals such as 
Stonios, the local Kellis priest of the temple of Tutu (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 13), Iakob, 
son of Besis, “the priest, reader of the catholic church,”®? and other Christian 


65 [nao]yueie N[TAYYxH ToypaT] Nnanneyfma....] P.Kellis v Copt. 14.3-5. 

66  TMeEpIT NTAYYXH MN nanya P.Kellis v Copt. 15.1-2. 

67 NamepeTe [e]raiait NT[OT]¢ NTAYYXH P.Kellis v Copt. 20.1-2. 

68 On the formulaic nature of the address “loved” brothers, see Choat, Belief and Cult, 94. 

69  AvpnAtog Iaxðß Bryotog mp(ecButepov) dvayvwotys xaboduehs exeAnatag (l. exxAyoiac) 
Zypaipa tree adtiis ypåppata ph eldving. P.Kellis 1 Gr. 32.20—-23. T. Derda and E. Wipszycka, 
“Lemploi des titres abba, apa et papas dans l'Égypte byzantine,” Journal of Juristic 
Papyrology 24 (1994): 23-56. P.Kellis 1 Gr. 24.3, 48.20 and 58.8 also mention “catholic 
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priests (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 48 and 58). Some of the presbyter(s) and the subdeacon 
Hor, addressed in a letter from House 4, were most probably officials of the 
Christian church.”° These titles were not immediately used to mark a spe- 
cifically religious identity, nor were they used to reveal more detailed informa- 
tion about the ecclesiastical hierarchy in the oasis, Alexandria, or the Roman 
Empire at large.” Rather, titles are chance appearances, used to identify wit- 
nesses or scribes with their social position within village society. Institutional 
titles provided support in specific situations where social status was of impor- 
tance. For example, this occurred with the deacons in the official declaration 
to the dux (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 24).” 

Some of the religious titles may have referred to Manichaean elect in their 
role as members of an ecclesiastical hierarchy. The letter of the anonymous 
“Teacher” (nicae) is a case in point, especially since he also addresses “all the 
[Manichaean?] presbyters” (umpecs[yT]epoc THpoyY P.Kellis vir Copt. 61.2). 
Another member of the elect, Apa Lysimachos, mentions unspecified “bish- 
ops” (P.Kellis v Copt. 31.4), and a Manichaean lector in need of a (note)book 
(P.Kellis 1 Gr. 67). While it is tempting to extend these Manichaean designations 
to other finds, in other letters it is almost always unclear whether titles refer to 
Christian or Manichaean institutionalized offices.”3 One of Orion’s letters, for 
example, refers to “Sa..ren the presbyter” (P.Kellis v Copt. 18), who is probably to 
be identified with “brother Saren” in P.Kellis v11 Copt. 58. Orion’s Manichaean 
terminology suggests a Manichaean background, but it is also possible that he 
interacted with non-Manichaean Christian church officials on a regular basis 
(see chapter 4). Such ecclesiastical titles — if they belonged to Manichaean 


church.” Worp, GPK1, 74. Unconvincing is, in my opinion, the examination of Le Tiec, who 
erroneously assumes all inhabitants of House 3 must have been Manichaeans. P.A. le Tiec, 
“Le temple de Toutou et Phistoire des manichéens à Kellis,” Journal of Coptic Studies 15 
(2013): 75-85. 

70  P.Kellis vir Copt. 124. Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cpT2, 276-280. 

71 See Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 81-154 on the third-century bishop Sotas. One of the 
first explicit identifications of someone as “a Christian’ appears in a third-century list 
(SB 16.12497). This designator has been interpreted as contextual information, used to 
identify and locate the individual and differentiate him from others with the same name. 
M. Choat et al., “The World of the Nile,” in Early Christianity in Contexts: An Exploration 
Accross Cultures and Continents, ed. W. Tabbernee (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2016), 
192. Contra the interpretation by van Minnen, who suggests the designation was used pejo- 
rative. P. van Minnen, “The Roots of Egyptian Christianity,” Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung 
und verwandte Gebiete 40, no. 1 (1994): 74-77. On the chance appearances of religious 
officials, see Choat, Belief and Cult, 57-73. 

72 Worp, GPK 1,75. 

73 Deacons: P.Kellis v Copt. 19.48, P.Kellis v11 Copt 72.36, 124.40. Presbyter: P.Kellis v 
Copt. 18.22, P.Kellis v11 Copt. 61.2, 92.34, 124.1. Bishop: P.Kellis v Copt. 30.4. 
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church officials — likely refer to members of the elect, as Manichaean theologi- 
cal texts excluded catechumens from fulfilling these roles.” 

More frequently occurring are the male apa and female ama titles, derived 
from paternal and maternal designations and developed into honorific titles 
(for example Apa Besas in P.Kellis v11 Copt. 124).”5 In the Kellis documents, 
these titles are used for Manichaean leaders, like Apa Lysimachos, one of the 
elect with strong ties to inhabitants of Kellis (P.Kellis v Copt. 21 and 24). He 
seems to have intimate knowledge of the Manichaean hierarchy, since he men- 
tions bishops in his letter to Hor (P.Kellis v Copt. 30) and a Syriac lector in his 
letter to Theognostos (P.Kellis 1 Gr.67). As seen in chapter 1, Apa Lysimachos 
was authorized to make decisions about the travel schedule, and he may have 
had a retinue of catechumens following him. The female equivalent, ama, is less 
well known and only surfaces in one of the Kellis letters: “Zosime greets you; 
and Ama Theodora and Dorothea and Ama Tatou; and Ama Tapshai and her 
daughter and sons.” While apa is used in the Manichaean Psalmbook’s dox- 
ologies (2 PsB. 47.22—23, 149.30, 155-42, 166.22, and 176.10), ama is never used in 
Coptic Manichaean texts. The most striking feature is that this letter mentions 
Ama Tapshai’s children, which may suggest that these amas were catechumens 
instead of elect.’ If that is the case, ama is used here in a more traditional 


74  Onthe church hierarchy and the origin of the number of leaders (12 Teachers, 72 bishops, 
360 presbyters), see C. Leurini, “The Manichaean Church between Earth and Paradise,” 
in New Light on Manichaeism, ed. J.D. BeDuhn (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 169-79; Leurini, The 
Manichaean Church, 87-220. 

75 Malcolm Choat notes that the use of “Apa” is not exclusively Christian, but is often found 
in a Christian context. It was more commonly used than monastic titles, and was not an 
indicator of an ecclesiastical office. Choat, Belief and Cult, 68-70; On the use of “Apa” in 
letters, see M.A. Eissa, “The Use of the Title Apa for the Sender in an Opening Epistolary 
Formula,’ Journal of Coptic studies 16 (2014): 115-24. 

76 ZGCINE MINE APAK MN AMA ECOAMPA MN AMpPOEEA MN AMA TATOY MN AMA TAMGAL MN 
Teca@epe MN Necapupe P.Kellis vir Copt. 80.33-36. Amma ‘assumes the meaning “ascetic” 
or “clerical personality,” according to S. Elm, ‘Virgins of God’: The Making of Asceticism 
in Late Antiquity (Oxford: Clarendon Press), 246. Blumell lists a large number of Greek 
inscriptions and papyri and argues (on the basis of sB VIII 9882) that “ama” developed 
from a maternal title to a Christian honorific title. L.H. Blumell, “A New Jewish Epitaph 
Commemorating Care for Orphans,” Journal for the Study of Judaism 47, no. 3 (2016): 321. 

77 Although she could have had children before she became a member of the elect. 
Unfortunately, little is known about the way one became elect. Note that in all other let- 
ters Tapshai is designated as “mother.” Doctrinal texts also urged catechumens to become 
perfect by refraining from procreation (1 Keph. 91, 228.24, 229.12). On the evidence for 
female Manichaean elect, see Kristionat, Zwischen Selbstverstdndlichkeit und Schweigen, 
72, 190; J.K. Coyle, “Prolegomena to a Study of Women in Manichaeism,” in The Light and 
the Darkness: Studies in Manichaeism and Its World, ed. P.A. Mirecki and J.D. BeDuhn 
(Leiden: Brill, 2001), 141-54. 
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sense to honor women as mothers in contrast to the honorific (and religiously 
marked) use of the title apa. 


Did Manichaeans Call Themselves Christians? 

The prominence of Christian phrases and formulas in the Kellis letters has con- 
tributed to the identification of Manichaeans in Kellis as regarding themselves 
“as Christians, the true (and perhaps more effective or spiritual) church.””8 
In the Kellis papyri, however, Manichaeans never used this self-designator. 
In fact, even Pedersen, who argues that some Manichaeans in the Latin West 
considered themselves Christians, stresses the absence of “Christian” as an 
insider name or autonym of Egyptian Manichaeans. Only two fragmentary 
passages in Coptic Manichaean literature seem to have used NXPHCTIANOC or 
NXPICTIANOC as a designator, but both are difficult to interpret. The first pas- 
sage may have described non-Manichaean Christians (Hom. 72.9), while in the 
second passage a naming practice used among Christians is discussed in rela- 
tion to Mani’s name (1 Keph. 105, 258.29). The latter passage is tantalizing, as it 
seems to imply that Mani called his people by his own name, even though the 
designator “Manichaean’ is hardly ever used by Manichaeans.”? This Kephalaia 
chapter, therefore, offers little solid evidence for self-designators used in the 
community. Pedersen concludes that there is “no clear evidence for any use 
of the name ‘Christian’ as an autonym” among Manichaeans in Egypt.®° This 
stands against the otherwise stimulating argument by Richard Lim that “the 
people whom we have grown accustomed to calling Manichaeans mainly rep- 
resented themselves as Christians.’®! 

As observed earlier, many of the letter’s expressions resemble Christian letters 
from the same period. The phrase “holy church,” common in Manichaean theo- 
logical texts, is used twice as a self-designator in the Kellis letters (TexKAHCla 


78 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 73. 

79 Pedersen, “Manichaean Self-Designations,” 189-90. Engaging the earlier conceptual dis- 
tinction between Christians and Manichaeans in Alexander Bohlig’s interpretation of 
1 Keph. 105. A. Béhlig, “Christliche Wurzeln in Manichaismus,’ in Mysterion und Wahrheit 
(Leiden: Brill, 1968), 204-5. 

80 Pedersen, “Manichaean Self-Designations,’ 192. For Augustine, on the other hand, 
Manichaeans belonged to the wrong type of Christian religion. This is visible, in particu- 
lar, in his debates with the Manichaeans Fortunatus and Faustus. J. van Oort, “Augustine 
and Manichaeism: An Introductory Overview,’ Mani and Augustine: Collected Essays 
on Mani, Manichaeism and Augustine (Leiden: Brill, 2020), 141. For an emphasis on the 
self-identification approach to classification, see J.D. BeDuhn, “Not to Depart from 
Christ’: Augustine between ‘Manichaean’ and ‘Catholic’ Christianity,” in Augustine and 
Manichaean Christianity, ed. J. van Oort (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 16. 

81 Lim, “Nomen Manichaeorum,” 147. 
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eToyase P.Kellis v Copt. 31.2-3 and 32.1-2). On the one hand, this phrase con- 
nects with the widespread conceptualization of Christian “churches,” while on 
the other hand, the adjective “holy” seems to imply a distinction from other 
churches. This distinction remains implicit. A direct contrast with the “catho- 
lic church” referred to in other papyrus documents (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 24.3, 32.21, 
58.8) is not probable. The two phrases are never employed in opposition, nor is 
there any trace of local polemic against an unholy or polluted church. A more 
plausible interpretation of the label “catholic” (xa$0Aumm) in the fourth century 
is that it designated the most important church building of the village, which 
must have been the Large East Church in Kellis.8? By claiming to be a “holy 
church,” the Manichaeans of Kellis inhabited an increasingly Christianized 
social imaginary, but did not explicitly define themselves either as Christians, 
or in opposition to Christians. This is an ambiguity that would be rendered 
invisible if we reclassify Manichaeans as Christians. 


Collectives: “Those of the Household” 

In contrast with the occasional use of explicit Manichaean and religiously 
marked self-designators, the use of local collective designators stands out 
as widespread. Greek legal papyri frequently identify individuals through 
their place of residence, and some Coptic personal letters add similar resi- 
dential information, like with Philammon and Pamour of Tjkoou (P.Kellis v 
Copt. 20.29). Collectives were used more frequent, for example in the greetings 
to those belonging to someone’s “household” (tui) or “neighborhood” (paoyr). 
Those belonging to these social units are ambiguously called “people” (pwue) 
in some of the Coptic letters. The most remarkable instance of this collective 
household language is found in Matthaios’s letter to Maria (P.Kellis v Copt. 25), 
where he sends greetings to a series of households, almost exclusively associ- 
ated with female figures:83 


Greet for me Marshe and her brother, each by name, and their children 
and their whole house. Greet for me my mother Tashai and her children. 
Greet for me my mother Talaphanti and her children and her whole 
house. Greet for me my mother Louiepshai and her whole house and her 


82 E. Wipszycka, “Kaĝoňxý et les autres épithètes qualifiant le nom ’ExxAyata: Contribution 
a létude de ordre hiérarchique des églises dans l'Égypte byzantine,’ Journal of Juristic 
Papyrology 24 (1994): 180-210. In the course of the fourth century, this title designates 
churches affiliated with the Alexandrian church. Wipszycka, The Alexandrian Church, 
108-10. 

83 “[T]he majority of which cluster around a matriarch.” Gardner, “Some Comments on 
Kinship Terms,’ 136. 
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children. Greet for me my brother Andreas, with his whole house and 
his people.84 


This network of households may have extended beyond Kellis itself, but it 
lacks any conspicuous religious connotation.®® 

The household was a focal point of meeting and greeting. Coptic letters often 
express the wish to “be able to greet you in my house,” and one letter expresses 
the writer’s joy about the “health of the household.”®* Greek personal letters 
contained polite greetings to similar collectives, like “all those in the house” or 
“all your people.” This latter designator may well have indicated family mem- 
bers, as in the second century papyrus P.Giss. 111 97. Here, the addressees’ peo- 
ple are on the same level as the author’s children: “[B]efore everything I pray 
that you are well with all your people and I am also (well) with my children,’ 
and “salute all the people of our family by name.”®” In Kellis, various other 
examples of greetings to “people” are attested.8° P.Kellis v11 Copt. 103.35 refers 
to “my people” (Anap[@Me]) as those who have solved a problem and bought 


84 WINE NHI AMAPGE MN NECCNHY KA<TA> MOYPEN MN NOYGHPE MN MOYHI THPY QINE NHI 
ATAMO TAGAl MN NECGHPE’ CINE NHI ATAMO TAARPANTI MN NECQHPE MN MICHI THPG 
MINE NHI ATAMO AOYIEeTIGVAl MN TICHI THPG MN NECHQHPE MINE NHI ATTACAN ANAPEAC MN 
TIqHi THPG MN Neqpaonme P.Kellis v Copt. 25.69-74. 

85 Some of these people with their households did not live in the direct neighborhood, but 
further away. Marshe may be identified with Marsis, who lived in Aphrodite. Mother 
Tashai (Tapshai?) is associated with the village of Tkou (P.Kellis v Copt. 19 and 43). 
According to Gardner, this place name (spelled Tjkoou in P.Kellis v Copt. 20.29) was the 
Coptic name for Aphrodite in the Antaiopolite nome. Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 
170. Further support for this interpretation is found in P.Kellis v Copt. 19, where Matthaios 
is ordered to send something to “Siaout (Assiut, Lycopolis), to the house of Aristakena ... 
Antinoe....” AClAOYT AMHI NapicTacena en ..[.....] ANTINOOY P.Kellis v Copt. 19.43- 
44. It seems likely to situate the Makarios family in Antinoe and Aristakena in Siaout. 
Moreover, she is probably not to be identified with the Aristakenia greeted by Orion as 
“my sister” (P.Kellis v Copt. 17.52). Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp77, 22. In another letter 
Pamour is asked to bring books from (the place of) father Pabo to Pekos in Kellis and 
certain things have to be sent to “the house of father Pebo” (anni MMT neso P.Kellis vrr 
Copt. 120.14-15). 

86 = ApaK MN NETEN THI THPOY P.Kellis v Copt. 15.33 and rejoice in P.Kellis vir Copt. 77.10-11 
about moyxeiTe mmni. 

87 Cited in Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 181. Other examples of the use of this type 
of collectives are found in R. Alston, “Searching for the Romano-Egyptian Family,’ in 
The Roman Family in the Empire: Rome, Italy, and Beyond, ed. M. George (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2005), 152. 

88 Gardner, “Some Comments on Kinship Terms,” 136, mentioning P.Kellis v Copt. 41 “with all 
our people”; P.Kellis v Copt. 26 greets “Isi and her people” and in another section, greeting 
“you and all your people.” 
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the dye (?). Gardner suggests that “our people” was used for the extended fam- 
ily, while “the whole house” referred to the actual family unit living together 
under one roof.®9 In one instance, the collective “my people” was designated 
as “everyone who loves you.”° In a number of Coptic letters, the greetings are 
extended to “each one of the neighborhood.”"! In one letter, the author com- 
bined the two, greeting “you and all of the household and the neighborhood.”9? 
This suggests that a broader village or neighborhood sensibility was present. 
None of these examples add further details. Such collectives were not religious 
in nature; they belonged to the ordinary world in which villagers upheld rela- 
tions through correspondence, and included extensive greetings to all those 
who were close to them. 


Summary: Reflecting Sectarianism? 

By way of summary, I would like to return to the postulation that Manichaeism 
was sectarian in nature. In sociological studies, sects are groups that exists in 
a state of tension with society.93 This can be measured by (1) a high level of 
social difference with deviant norms, beliefs, and most of all, behavior®4; (2) a 
high level of antagonism, with particularistic beliefs and an excluding stance; 
(3) the practice of separation: favoring social relations among insiders and 
restricting social interactions with outsiders. Previous examinations of the 
Kellis papyri have detected some of these characteristics. Twenty years ago, 
Samuel Lieu stated that the Manichaean families 


saw themselves as a chosen elite in the Christian sense. They promoted 
themselves as the Church of the Paraclete and as such were the Christians 
in the Dakhleh Oasis. The lack of a strong presence of other forms 


89 Gardner, “Some Comments on Kinship Terms,” 136. 

go [oy]an nim eqmeie MUa[T]N P.Kellis v Copt. 29.19. 

91 QINE NHI TONOY aNeTpaoyH P.Kellis v Copt. 36.39-40, 39.5, PHPEOYHTOY P.Kellis v11 
Copt. 71.31, MN TPEOYH 77.4, DINE NHI ATPAOYH 85.8 and 96.28. 

g2 [tome apo] TONOY NTO MN Nan[Hi TH]POY MN NaTpaoyH P.Kellis v Copt. 39.3-5. 

93 A useful summary of church-sect typologies is found in L.L. Grabbe, “When Is a Sect a 
Sect — or Not? Groups and Movements in the Second Temple Period,” in Sectarianism in 
Early Judaism, ed. DJ. Chalcraft (London: Acumen Publishing, 2007), 125; B.R. Wilson, 
Religious Sects: A Sociological Study (London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1970), 14-18; R. Stark 
and WS. Bainbridge, A Theory of Religion (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 
1987), 121-28. 

94 C. Wassen and J. Jokiranta, “Groups in Tension: Sectarianism in the Damascus Document 
and the Community Rule,” in Sectarianism in Early Judaism, ed. D.J. Chalcraft (London: 
Acumen Publishing, 2007), 209. 
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of Christianity in the region probably enabled this elite self-identity 
to develop.95 


In contrast to this characterization, the self-designators used in the Kellis 
letters reveal multiple roles or identities, only sometimes stressing religious 
belonging. 

Several self-designators expressed a distinction between Manichaeans and 
non-Manichaeans. The “holy church” and the “children of the living race” seem 
to imply an antagonistic position toward an unholy church, or those who do 
not belong to a “living race,” but this position is never explicitly made. Most of 
these marked self-designators derive from the letters of the elect, in which the 
authors employ metaphors of belonging to establish commonality with the 
addressees. Peter Brown is, therefore, incorrect when he reads spiritual friend- 
ship into the “daughters of the Light Mind” without identifying the underlying 
flattery-and-fundraising strategies of the elect. An emphasis on belonging to 
the in-group was expressed with kinship terminology, ethnic reasoning, and 
metaphors of belonging. Some of these designators revealed a social imagi- 
nary that was tied to Manichaean narratives — albeit never directly employing 
Mani’s name® — but many other phrases derived from a shared Christian and 
Manichaean repertoire that may not have stood out when read out loud in a 
village context. On the contrary, most letter writers described themselves and 
their addressees in terms of kinship, or with phrases associated with a place of 
residence or a village identity. Frequent greetings to “those of the household” 
show that these people worked with a broad social imaginary that included 
more than the imagined religious community. The multiplicity of terminology 
and the sometimes ambiguous way of phrasing reminds us that even the most 
religiously involved individuals were also fathers, neighbors, and coworkers 
within mundane networks of social interaction. 


95 Lieu, “Self-Identity of the Manichaeans,” 227 (his capitals) and page 224 (his capitals and 
emphasis). 

96 In contrast to Manichaeans in the Latin West, Manichaeans in Egypt never used 
“Manichaean” as a label. The one exception is a Kephalaia chapter that seems to sug- 
gest that Mani called his disciples “with my name” (mnapen 1 Keph. 105, 259.11-13). See 
the evaluation of Böhlig’s argument in Pedersen, “Manichaean Self-Designations,” 191. 
In another passage, there is another questionable restoration suggesting the use of the 
name “Manichaeans” (1 Keph. 271.15 in the reading of Béhlig, but this is not followed by 
Pedersen and Gardner). Bohlig, “Zum Selbstverstandnis des Manichdismus,’ 325. 
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From an Everyday Groupness perspective, Manichaean linguistic repertoire 
did not simply represent Manichaeism; it set the stage for Manichaeanness. 
In the letter writers’ language use, we see authors “constructing, as well as 
responding to, the social meaning of variation.’%’ This way of talking with 
Manichaeism homes in on the question of when linguistic choices resonated 
with Manichaeanness.°® It also opens doors for the possibility that less explicit 
phrases were used as part of insider language. Expressions that are only found 
within Manichaean settings, such as “whose name is sweet in my mouth” 
(NETEPE NEGPEN 2dAG PN PAI, P.Kellis v Copt. 37.3—4, cf. P.Kellis vir Copt. 63), 
are not directly related to Manichaeism, but belonged to the in-group rep- 
ertoire of a community of practice. What about the Coptic language itself? 
Could the language and script have connoted a distinct, group-specific reli- 
gious identity? 

Using Coptic was a conspicuous choice in the fourth century, when most 
letters were written in Greek. Exactly how Coptic came into being, and how 
it came to replace Greek as the dominant language, is matter of debate. Most 
recently, Jean-Luc Fournet traced the development of Coptic from a vernacu- 
lar language, to a domain specific language, to a full competitor of Greek in 
all domains of life.9° For other scholars, Coptic was a mixture of Egyptian 
and Greek; it employed such a large number of Greek loanwords (roughly 
20 percent) that it cannot have been the vernacular. Roger Bagnall, therefore, 
describes Coptic as “certainly invented, in the third century, with deliberate- 
ness” in bilingual literary milieus.!°° This invention may have started among 
the traditional temple elite, but Christianity’s institutional strength sparked 
wider use of Coptic for religious texts.!°! The lion’s share of the earliest Coptic 


97 Eckert, Linguistic Variation as Social Practice, 3. 

98 The notion of “talking with the nation” has been developed in Fox and Miller-Idris, 
“Everyday Nationhood,’ 540. See also the situational nature of speech utterances, dis- 
cussed in P. Brown and C. Fraser, “Speech as a Marker of Situation,” in Social Markers 
in Speech, ed. K.R. Scherer and H. Giles (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), 
33-62. 

99 J.L. Fournet, The Rise of Coptic: Egyptian Versus Greek in Late Antiquity (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2020). 

100 Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 238. 

101 For Frankfurter, Coptic originated amongst the temple priests, but it was developed and 
systematized in fourth-century Christian literature. Frankfurter, Religion in Roman Egypt, 
259ff; M. Choat, “Epistolary Formulae in Early Coptic Letters,’ in Actes du huitième congrès 
international détudes coptes, ed. N. Bosson and A. Boud’hors (Leuven: Peeters, 2007), 676. 
A Christian origin is defended by T.S. Richter, “Greek, Coptic, and the ‘Language of the 
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texts were monastic, gnostic, and Manichaean (such as the Nag Hammadi codi- 
ces, or the Medinet Madi manuscripts).!°% This suggests a noticeable connec- 
tion between religious groupness and linguistic variation. Could it have been 
a strategic choice to formulate theological texts, liturgical documents, and let- 
ters in Coptic? Is the prominence of Coptic in Kellis a social-religious clue?! 

“Coptic” refers to the system of written Egyptian in Greek characters, with 
six to eight additional letters derived from Demotic; it was also filled with Greek 
loanwords.!©4 It is known in several variations. The majority of the Kellis docu- 
ments belong to the Lycopolitan L cluster (previously known as Akhmimic A2, 
associated with a geographical region), which was also used for the Medinet 
Madi documents. Most of the Kellis texts belong specifically to the variety 
known as L*, also used for the Coptic version of Mani’s Epistles, though others 
were written in the strongly related L4 variant.!© Though there were internal 


Hijra’: Rise and Decline of the Coptic Language in Late Antique and Medieval Egypt,” 
in From Hellenism to Islam: Cultural and Linguistic Change in the Roman near East, ed. 
H.M. Cotton, et al. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 401-46. Previous 
experiments with Egyptian written in Greek words, including the texts labeled Old 
Coptic were less systematized and they may point to the existence of “multiple inde- 
pendent developments of full writing systems based on Greek and Demotic signs used 
complementarily” instead of a single line of transmission between Old Coptic and Coptic. 
R.S. Bagnall, “Linguistic Change and Religious Change: Thinking About the Temples in 
the Fayoum in the Roman Period,’ in Christianity and Monasticism in the Fayoum Oasis, 
ed. G. Gabra (Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 2005), 18. This argument is made 
in relation to the ostracon from Kellis, published in I. Gardner, “An Old Coptic Ostracon 
from Ismant el-Kharab?,’ Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 125 (1999): 195-200. 

102 Choat argues that a direct connection to monasticism and the Coptic translation of the 
Bible is “too neat.” Monasticism “did not create Coptic, and monks were not the first to use 
it: their contribution to the educational heritage was to consolidate the language rather 
than to form it.” M. Choat, “Language and Culture in Late Antique Egypt,” in A Companion 
to Late Antiquity, ed. P. Rousseau (Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2009), 352. 

103 E.D. Zakrzewska, “A Bilingual Language Variety’ or ‘the Language of the Pharaohs’? 
Coptic from the Perspective of Contact Linguistics,” in Greek Influence on Egyptian-Coptic: 
Contact-Inducted Change in an Ancient African Language, ed. P. Dils, et al. (Hamburg: 
Widmaier Verlag, 2017), 115-53; E.D. Zakrzewska, “L* as a Secret Language: Social Functions 
of Early Coptic,” in Christianity and Monasticism in Middle Egypt: Al-Minya and Asyut, ed. 
G. Gabra and H.N. Takla (Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 2015), 185-98. 

104 Reintges considers Coptic a “new language form” with two parent languages: Greek and 
Egyptian. C.H. Reintges, “Coptic Egyptian as a Bilingual Language Variety,” in Lenguas en 
contacto: el testimonio escrito, ed. P. Badenas De La Pefia and S. Torallas Tovar (Madrid: 
Consejo superiores de investigaciones científicas, 2004), 69-86. 

105 T.Ķellis 11 Copt. 7 and T.Kellis 11 Syr./Copt. 1 and 2 in L4. Differences between the clusters 
of language variations (or dialects) are discussed in Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT, 
90-95; Gardner, KLT2, 11-13; See also Schenke, “Rezension zu Jain Gardner,” 225-7. Some 
of the personal letters fall between these two side of the spectrum. T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2, 
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differences, nearly all authors used L variants. The main reason to consider the 
possibility that these language choices had group-specific connotations is the 
prominent exception to this pattern in the letters written in versions of Sahidic 
(P.Kellis vir Copt. 123, 124, 126-128). The content of these letters leads us to 
believe that they were written by non-Manichaean Christians.!°6 In contrast 
to the majority of the L-variation texts, which were found in Houses 1-3, the 
Sahidic texts stem from House 4 and the temple area D/8. One could, there- 
fore, suppose that Christians used Sahidic, while Manichaeans wrote in L 
variants.!0” Consequently, Ewa Zakrzewska argues that this pattern confirms 
that Manichaeans of Kellis were “well-educated counterculturists” who used 
Coptic as an “alternative literary language” to discuss new ideas.!°8 Building 
upon sociolinguistic theory, she highlights several things that shape linguistic 
variation: communities of practice, frequent exchange, and social networks. 
Emerging religious milieus, whether Manichaean or early monastic, would 
have constituted such networks. 

The clear-cut pattern — Manichaeans using L-variations in Houses 1-3 and 
Christians writing in Sahidic variations in House 4 — is disrupted by two texts 
from House 4 written in L-variations: a wooden tablet with a Manichaean 


P.Kellis v Copt. 50 with Sahidic type vowels, P.Kellis v Copt. 44-48, P.Kellis vı Copt. 56 
with Sahidic features, P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 122 belongs to the broad L-family. Gardner, KLT7, 
xvand 9. 

106 Primarily because they mention a “subdeacon,” two presbyters, the “good shepherd” 
(P.Kellis vi Copt. 124), and the bishop (P.Kellis vir Copt. 128). The editors note that 
the latter letter was marked by a large number of Greek loan words and they suggested 
that “the author was a Christian of substantial education.” Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, 
CDT2, 295. 

107 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cpT2, 264. Discussed earlier at Gardner, KLT1, vii; Gardner, 
KLT2, 5. 

108 Zakrzewska, “L* as a Secret Language,” 192 and 197. Earlier building blocks include 
E.D. Zakrzewska, “Why Did Egyptians Write Coptic? The Rise of Coptic as a Literary Lan- 
guage,” in Copts in the Egyptian Society before and after the Muslim Conquest: Archaeo- 
logical, Historical and Applied Studies, ed. L. Mahmoud and A. Mansour (Alexandria: 
Bibliotheca Alexandrina, 2016), 211-19. Stephen Emmel has also explained the use of 
Coptic instead of Greek for the Nag Hammadi codices as a conscious attempt to create a 
“new esoteric-mystical Egyptian wisdom literature,’ emphasizing the esoteric nature of 
their literature. S. Emmel, “The Coptic Gnostic Texts as Witnesses to the Production and 
Transmission of Gnostic (and Other) Traditions,’ in Das Thomasevangelium: Entstehung - 
Rezeption — Theologie, ed. J. Frey, E.E. Popkes, and J. Schröter (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
2008), 48, even though he thinks their Coptic is barely comprehensible without Greek. 
For another discussion on the language of the NHC, see Lundhaug and Jenott, The Monas- 
tic Origins of the Nag Hammadi Codices, 94-101. 
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psalm (T.Kellis 11 Copt. 7) and a personal letter (P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 122).1°9 The 
differences between the L- and Sahidic language variations, moreover, are not 
large enough to classify either variation as an alternative literary language or 
associate them with an elite status. While it stood out from the more com- 
monly used Greek, Coptic was used for a wide variety of mundane messages 
not exclusively addressed to fellow Manichaeans. Modern linguistic habits in 
the oasis — particularly before the introduction of television and radio in the 
1980s — exhibit similar variations within a relatively small geographical and 
societal setting. Manfred Woidich has discerned at least three distinct dialect 
groups, most of which are now heavily influenced by the Egyptian spoken 
in Cairo.!!0 

Remarkable social and linguistic differentiations are also visible in the 
code-switching between Greek and Coptic. In general, letters regarding legal 
arrangements or administrative duties were written in Greek, while fam- 
ily and household issues were expressed in Coptic."! However, Pamour and 
his brothers wrote to each other in both Greek and Coptic, and some let- 
ters even combined the two languages, indicating a bilingual context.!!? The 
Titoue family letters in House 2 show the same dynamic, as the archive com- 
prised one personal letter in Coptic, one in Greek, and several administrative 
documents in Greek."3 The correspondence about the monastic training of 
Shamoun’s son Titoue was written in Coptic and in Greek (P.Kellis v Copt. 12 
and P.Kellis 1 Gr. 12), maybe because of the alternating availability of Coptic 
and Greek scribes. Coptic letters often had a Greek address and introductory 
formula."* In the Makarios archive, the introductory formula is always in 


109 This latter letter, moreover, contains prosopographical connections with individu- 
als known from letters in House 3, including Pakous (husband of Chares?), Lammon, 
Papnoute, and Philammon. 

110 Briefly discussed in Thurston, Secrets of the Sands, 334-7; M. Woidich, “Neue Daten aus 
Dakhla: Ismint in Zentral-Dakhla,” In Between the Atlantic and Indian Oceans: Studies on 
Contemporary Arabic Dialects, ed. S. Procházka and V. Ritt-Benmimoun (Münster: LIT 
Verlag, 2008), 471-481. 

111 Comparative questions about the relation between language variation and social identi- 
fications have been explored by Brubaker et al., Everyday Ethnicity, 239-64, which points 
to the asymmetry of bilingual practices at Cluj. 

112 Compare P.Kellis 1 Gr. 71 Pamour to Psais with P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 64 Pamour to Psais. A 
Coptic personal letter addressing Psenpsais (?), presumably written by his mother Tehat, 
contains a Greek postscript by somebody else (P.Kellis v Copt. 43). 

113 Discussedin S.J. Clackson, “Coptic or Greek? Bilingualism in the Papyri,’ in The Multilingual 
Experience in Egypt from the Ptolemies to the Abbasids, ed. A. Papaconstantinou (Farnham: 
Ashgate, 2010), 91. 

114 RS. Bagnall, Everyday Writing in the Graeco-Roman East (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2011), 80. Considers this “striking,” but it is relatively common in other languages. 
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Coptic, with one exception — there is one letter that switches the formula from 
Greek to Coptic halfway through."5 Many other letters contained opening and 
closing formulas in Greek, apparently because they were written before the 
content of the letter was formulated."6 This default Greek template filled in 
with Coptic content bespeaks a bilingual setting, which is also apparent in 
Makarios’s reminder to his son: “study your psalms, whether Greek or Coptic, 
every day.”!!” 

Since most of the fourth-century literary texts in Coptic contained religious 
treatises, the language may have carried religious connotations. The personal 
letters from Kellis, on the other hand, are not exclusively about religious or 
group-specific affairs. They show the early application of Coptic for domestic 
purposes, dealing mostly with everyday issues and concerns.!!® They are not 
directly used to communicate countercultural ideas, nor is there a one-to-one 
correspondence with Manichaeanness. It is precisely the relative absence of 
explicit religious markers or countercultural notions that makes it difficult to 
discern the Manichaean background of some of these letters. The business 
content of P.Kellis v11 Copt. 94, for example, shows no indication of a religious 
stance. It is perfectly possible that this letter was written to Kellites without 
Manichaean affiliation. The use of Coptic, then, did not solely correlate with 
a clearly demarcated religious group, but with a local social network that 
included family, village, and religious connections. 


P. Muysken, “Mixed Codes,’ in Handbook of Multilingualism and Multilingual Communi- 
cation, ed. P. Auer and L. Wei (Berlin: Mouton De Gruyter, 2007), 321 calls this “alterna- 
tional code mixing.” See the observations of the editors, Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp 72, 
24-25, 93-94; M. Choat, “Review of Coptic Documentary Texts from Kellis, Volume 2, by 
Iain Gardner, Anthony Alcock, Wolf-Peter Funk,” Bryn Mawr Classical Review 2016.07.24 
(2016); Choat, “Epistolary Formulae in Early Coptic Letters,” 671; M. Choat, “Early Coptic 
Epistolography,” in The Multilingual Experience in Egypt from the Ptolemies to the Abbasids, 
ed. A. Papaconstantinou (Farnham: Ashgate, 2010), 153-78. 

115 P.Kellis v Copt. 22. Cf. P.Kellis vir Copt. 118. 

116 P.Kellis v Copt. 1, 12, 21, 22, 24, 26, 33, 34, 36, 38, 43, 44 (?), 52, P.Kellis vir Copt. 65, 75, 84, 
92, 94, 95, 102, 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, 112, 113, 16. Discussed in Choat, Belief and Cult, 26-27; 
Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 233. 

117 MedreTE Nuy[eK]Yaruoc erre NOYIANIN ere NPMNKHME ẹooy <NIN> PKellis v 
Copt. 19.13-14. 

118 See the lists of Coptic letters in Choat, “Epistolary Formulae in Early Coptic Letters,’ 667- 
78. Note Bagnall’s characterization, “it is prudent to suppose that the nonliterary use of 
Coptic was largely monastic in the fourth century and only gradually acquired a larger 
public.” Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 257 (which was published before the publication 
of the Kellis documents). 
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This chapter started with the idiosyncratic language use of one individual: 
Orion. His greetings to the “elect and catechumens,” and his description of Hor 
as “the good limb of the Light Mind” stand out from the majority of the Kellis 
letters, even though he is not alone in his Manichaean repertoire. A small num- 
ber of letters employed explicit Manichaean self-designators and other reli- 
giously marked language. At first glance, these self-designators seem to reveal 
a sectarian social imaginary, building on conceptual maps found in cosmo- 
logical and theological texts. They sketch a world in which “fathers” depend 
on their “daughters,” framing relationships with the metaphor of one single 
family or race, where all are “members” or “limbs” of the Manichaean body. The 
function of this religiously motivated kinship terminology was performative, 
and its purpose was primarily to activate an identity within the Manichaean 
ideology of gift exchange. The elect alluded to expectations about the finan- 
cial and material support of catechumens in their letters, conveying not only a 
basic framework for social relations, but also its corresponding obligations. At 
the same time, this situational usage of marked repertoire was absent in many 
other letters, including those by Apa Lysimachos and the Teacher. 

Some of the designators treat the addressed as people belonging to a dis- 
tinct category; they are called “children of righteousness,” “worthy members,” 
“children of the living race,’ and part of “the holy church.” This sense of priv- 
ilege or separateness from society was never combined with strong antago- 
nistic language. While these designators may have evoked intense feelings of 
commonality, as Peter Brown suggests, it is telling that most authors did not 
use these expressions. In fact, the characterization that Manichaeans’ self- 
understanding was antagonistic, or that they considered themselves a “cho- 
sen elite” and “the Christians” cannot be confirmed in the actual Kellis letters, 
where they never employed the self-designators Christian or Christianity, nor 
used labels like “the holy church’ in direct competition with other churches. 

The overall picture that emerges from all the self-designators in the docu- 
mentary papyri is that of a somewhat coherent network of affiliated brothers 
and sisters. The relations in this network were modeled after — and frequently 
labelled as — family and kinship relationships, ranging from “brothers” and 
“mothers” to “those of the neighborhood” and “those of the household.” Many 
of these designators carried an unmarked tone, indicating nothing more than 
the connectedness and commonality of living under the same roof, with some 
occasional expansion of meaning to include fellow Manichaeans. The exten- 
sive use of Coptic derives from the same setting. Although it stood out from 
the norm in fourth-century Egypt, it did not correspond one-to-one with an 
activated Manichaean identity. Most probably, the use of Coptic connoted a 
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network of overlapping relations that extended beyond Manichaeans, and 
included family and village members in addition to religious affiliates. There 
is no reason to assume that all Coptic letters were exclusively written by, or 
addressed to, Manichaeans. The emphasized religious designators in Coptic 
letters, therefore, evoked groupness in settled situations that would otherwise 
continue without explicit self-understanding or group demarcations. Authors 
pressing for more explicitly articulated group bonds and conceptual maps 
deviated from the common-sense speech norms of village society. The elect 
most prominently adapted their speech patterns because their lifestyle per def- 
inition required a more thorough integration of everyday life and Manichaean 
group norms. They were in constant need of “those who give rest.” 


Appendix: List of Self-Designators in the Personal Letters 
This list of self-designators is not exhaustive and the references to the Coptic Medinet 


Madi documents are given as general indications. More parallels can be found easily 
with the crm Dictionary of Manichaean Texts (Vol. 1). 


(Self-) Documentary papyri Parallels in the literary Parallels in the 
designators texts from Kellis Manichaean texts from 
Medinet Madi 


Loved one(s) P.Kellis v Copt. 14.3-5 P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 1.1; Often, See for example 
(loved one of my soul, 12.09,17; 42.05; 44.12,20; Hom. 16.8, 1 Keph. 7.18, 


gladness of my spirit: 52.01; 54.44,55; 62.20; 9.24, 42.11, 43.26 etc. 2 PsB. 
[mao]yueie N[TayyxH 7116 (TaAMeEPIT). 13.26, 29.20, 42.33, 44.27 
noypaT] NramNey[Ma]). etc. 


P.Kellis v Copt. 15.1 
(Loved one of my soul 
and my spirit: mepttT 
NTAYYXH MN nanya). 


a A similar construction as the inclusion of soul, spirit and heart in the Manichaean prayer formula is used 
in greeting formulas. The most elaborate is “Before everything: I write greeting my brother, my loved mas- 
ter who is very precious to me, the beloved of my soul, the gladness of my spirit (and) the joy of my heart” 
(P.Kellis vir Copt. 89). But much more generally used is “the beloved of my soul and my spirit” (P.Kellis v 
Copt. 14 (the gladness of my spirit) 15, 37, and P.Kellis v11 Copt. go, 105) sometimes shortened to “precious 

to my spirit,’ “precious to me,” “loved one,’ “whom I love with all my heart and soul.’ This is often com- 

bined with the notion of his/her memory being “sealed” in their heart (P.Kellis v Copt. 25, 26, 29 all sons 


addressing Maria, but also used in variations in 17, 19, and P.Kellis vii Copt. 85). 
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(Self-) 
designators 


Documentary papyri 


Parallels in the literary 
texts from Kellis 


Parallels in the 
Manichaean texts from 
Medinet Madi 


The 
brotherhood 


Kinship 
terminology 


P.Kellis v Copt. 16.1-3 
(loved one who is 


precious to my spirit and 


the beloved of all my 
limbs: [nauJeprr [e] Tat 


NTAMNA AYO TIGOYMEIE 


NNAMEAOC THPOY). 


P.Kellis v Copt. 19.1, 
P.Kellis vir Copt. 61.3 
(loved one). 


P.Kellis v Copt. 20.1 
(loved ones who are 
honored of my soul: 
NamMepete [e]Taiait 
NT[OT]c NTAYYXH). 


P.Kellis v Copt. 
25.2930 (our beloved: 
NNNMEPETE THPOY). 


Often: “beloved brother” 
P.Kellis v Copt. 25.56 
(TUNTCaN), P.Kellis vir 
Copt. 70.23.> 


Often 


T.Kellis 11 Syr./Copt 2 
139-140 

P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 72.02 
and 54.61 (TNUNTCaN). 
Often 


1 Keph. 147 338.20- 
340.19 (on five types of 
brotherhood). 


Often 


b Although not clear if the author is speaking here of “the” brotherhood or about “our” brotherly relation. 
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(cont.) 
(Self-) Documentary papyri Parallels in the literary Parallels in the 
designators texts from Kellis Manichaean texts from 
Medinet Madi 
The children P.Kellis v Copt. 22.5 T.Kellis 11 Syr./Copt.1.35 1 PsB. 154.15 (and 
of the living (N@uHpe NTpeiTe (your race). reconstructed in Kellis 
race ETAN®). T.Kellis 11 Copt. 4, B41). 
T.Kellis 11 Syr./Copt. 
P.Kellis v Copt. 30.4-5 2.126-7 (Syriac: sons 1 Keph. 180.17, the opposite 
(Our children who are of their race, Coptic: image is used in 1 Keph. 
among our (?) race: ATOYPEITE). 354.6 and 24, and 363.6. 
NNenaupe eTe[h TN] 
pelte). P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 82.7. Used in the synaxeis codex 
and the Sabuhragan.4 
“Race” is frequently used 
in Coptic Manichaean 
texts. Other self- 
designators include “race 
of light” (1 Keph. 112, 
268.5), “race of faith and 
truth” (1 Keph. 112 268.21) 
and “only begotten race” (1 
Keph. 119 286.5). 
Master(s) In almost all letters - “Masters” is often used for 


combined with “my 
brother(s)” (maxaic 


TACAN, also attested in 


Greek. 


c Gardner, KLT1, 39. 

d perre seems to have had a more intimate familial meaning. In Hom 2.4 it is contrasted with renoc, and in 
1 Keph. 149, 362.2-6 it is used to divide the elect in five families, only three of which are virtuous. The des- 
ignator “children of the living race” has been used in Mani’s Epistles and in the First discourse of Mani’s 
Living Gospel, cited in Gardner, KLT2, 83. It also features in some of the Syriac fragments from Egypt, see 
Pedersen and Larsen, Manichaean Texts in Syriac, 204-7. The Sabuhragan is cited at A. Adam, ed., Texte 
zum Manichdismus (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1969), 7 “Kinder der lebendigen Familie und der Lichtwelt.” 


transempirical powers, for 
example in 1 Keph. 145.23. 
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(cont.) 


CHAPTER 3 


(Self-) 
designators 


Documentary papyri 


Parallels in the literary 
texts from Kellis 


Parallels in the 
Manichaean texts from 
Medinet Madi 


Child of 
Righteousness 


Child, 
Children 


Shona 


Daughters of 
Light Mind 


P.Kellis v Copt. 14.5, 
15.2, 19.1 (TIG)HPE 
NTAIKAIOCYNH), 

(19.9 “disciple of 
righteousness” in a 
quotation). 

P.Kellis v Copt. 31.4-5 


(Children of God: Nupe 


MMNOYTE) 
P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 61.3 
(my children: Naapupe). 


Often: children (in 
supposedly actual 
families, P.Kellis v11 


Copt. 107 “my good child” 


in a letter from father to 
son). 

P.Kellis v Copt. 31 (“my 
shona-daughters” 
NadeEpe NCZONA). 


P.Kellis v Copt. 20.50, 
44.14 and P.Kellis vii 
58.21 (C2ONA). 
P.Kellis v Copt. 31.3-4 
([N@epe] Noyce 
Noyaine). 


For the Light Mind, see 
P.Kellis v Copt. 15.3-4 
(“good limb of the Light 
Mind”). 


T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2, B2, 155 
(“All thy Children”). 


P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 32.22, 


41.02, 14 (NAQHPE MN 
NAMAeHTHC), 20 and 
42.03, 44.11, 52.20, 62.19 
(NaapHpe). 


The Light Mind is also 
mentioned in T.Kellis 11 
Copt. 2.114. 


1 Keph. 96.26—27, Hom. 
59-21-22. 


Righteousness and 
righteous appears often. 


often 


Both Daughters and 
Light Mind are relatively 
common, but never in this 
combination. See 1 Keph. 
37.19 for the “daughters of 
the Light and truth.” 
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(cont.) 
(Self-) Documentary papyri Parallels in the literary Parallels in the 
designators texts from Kellis Manichaean texts from 
Medinet Madi 
Elect and P.Kellis v Copt. 15.28-29; P.Kellis 11 Copt. 2 C1,71—2 1 PsB. 278.3 (and 
catechumen  16.40-41(NNeKAeK[T]oc and C2,105-6 (parallelin reconstructed in Kellis, 
MN NKaeHKoyMenoc); Medinet Madi, Coptic: P.Kellis 11 Copt. 2, text C2, 
17.52 (catechumens cmTn [eToy]aBe MN 105-6). 
only); 22.61 nqk[aJoukoyYMeno[c]). 
(catechumens only); Both designators are often 
32.2 (catechumen of the P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, used. They are mentioned 
faith: TKAeHXOYMENH 51.5,9; P.Kellis 11 Copt. 2. together, for example, in 2 
MMNdeTE). 71-2, 105-106 (Nyç[æTn] PsB. 20.2, 21.22, 25.27, 27.14, 
eToyase [THPOY ...] MN etc. 1 Keph. 6.22, 10.14, 
nqkaoeuKkoyMen[oc]).© 36.1011 etc. Hom. 7.2, etc. 
They who give P.Kellis v Copt. 15.28, Not as self-designator, Not as self-designator, 
rest 16.41, 17.53, 35-47, 36.14 but rest is an important but rest is an important 
and P.Kellis vir Copt. concept. concept. 
115.40. (ANETT MTAN 
Nek, and variations). 
Patronage P.Kellis v Copt. 31.16ff - 1 Keph. 233.24. 
(“helpers,” “worthy “Helper” (Boune0c) is used 
patrons” and “firm frequently (although often 
unbending pillars”: for transempirical beings), 
ETETNOÏ NEN NBOHEOC for example Hom. 17.20, 1 
21 MATPON Egpa@ey’ 21 Keph. 11.1, 15.17, 97.33 etc. 
CTYAOC EYTAXPAIT). 2 Keph. 346.8, 350.9. 
God-loving- P.Kellis v Copt. 31.5-6 — -— 
souls (The favored, blessed, 


god-loving: uy[y]xaye 
ETCMAMAT MMAKAPIOC 
MMAINOYTE) 


e P.Kellis v Copt. 51.82 several times speaks about “being chosen” and P.Kellis 11 Copt. 2. Text A, 16 has coTm 


reconstructed in a very fragmentary context. 


f Gardner, KLT1, 71. 
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(cont.) 
(Self-) Documentary papyri Parallels in the literary Parallels in the 
designators texts from Kellis Manichaean texts from 


Medinet Madi 


A blessed one 


The faithful/ 
believers 


The Pious 


The righteous 


P.Kellis v Copt. 35.42 
(eqcman[a]T) 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 63 (Soul of 
the pious: puyixav ts 
evoeBodc) 


Blessed is used as 
adjective, not as 
self-designator. 


P.Kellis 11 Gr. 91.20 (Make 
us worthy to be your 
faithful). 


P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 
34.23 (NNEMCTOG), see 
“Church of the faithful.” 


P.Kellis v1 Gr. 98.96 
(Prayer of the 
Emanations; dixctovs). 


Same sentiment, but not 
as a self-designator. See 1 
Keph. 164.1 etc. “blessed 
are you...” and 166.1 
about the “blessed elect” 
(EKAEKTOC MMAKAPIOC). 
Cf. Hom. 75. 

Often, see for example 2 
PsB. 28.17, Hom. 25.1, 85.29, 
1 Keph. 34.7, 189.19,21,29 
etc. 


Not as self-designator, 
but often as “the 

holy” (wimteTOYase, 1 
Keph.189.21) or “the holy 
ones” (1 Keph. 213.2). 
2PsB. 50.18 “Blessed and 
righteous man.” Hom. 
14.22, 25.1 (“the righteous 
and the believers”) 38.15 
etc. 1 Keph. 36.25, 80.32 
etc. 

Also 2 Keph. 384.6 
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(cont.) 
(Self-) Documentary papyri Parallels in the literary Parallels in the 
designators texts from Kellis Manichaean texts from 
Medinet Madi 

Tree-Fruit-_ P.Kellis v Copt. 32.4-5 T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2, A2,41 Often, see for example 1 
Blossom (“good tree whose (“Tree of life”). Keph. 96 on good farmers 
(Metaphor) fruit never withers”: and bearing fruit. 

THN ETANIT ETEMA P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 42ff 

TIGKaAPMOC 26M ange). (metaphor of the farmer, 

growing fruit, giving it to 

P.Kellis v Copt. 22.4-5 the master). 

(“the good care- 

takers,” “the fruit ofthe P.Kellis vı Copt. 54.30ff 

flourishing tree and (metaphor of growing 

the blossoms of love”: a vineyard, cultivating, 

Nqalp[a]ya) eTanıt producing fruits). 

... NKAPTIOC MTIQ)HN 

ETPAYT NTOYM 

NTarann). 
This Word P.Kellis v Copt. 25.74 Not used as “Word(s)” is used often, 


(“everyone who wishes 
our word”: A0YAN NIM 
E4oYWd) TINMEXE). 


P.Kellis v Copt. 37.19-20 
(“Those of this word”: 
ANA mcexe). 


self-designator. 


but not as self-designator. 


g L.R.V. Arnold-Doben, Die Bildersprache des Manichdismus (Bonn: Religionswissenschaftliches Seminar 
der Universitat Bonn, in Kommission bei Brill, Köln, 1978), 40-44. 
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(cont.) 
(Self-) Documentary papyri Parallels in the literary Parallels in the 
designators texts from Kellis Manichaean texts from 
Medinet Madi 
Member/limb P.Kellis v Copt. P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 42.8, Limb is used often, 
31.2-3 and 32.1-2 u and 54.7 could have also as form of address, 
(The members of the been self-designators, Mani called his disciples 
holy church: Huedo0c Mani’s limbs). brothers, loved ones and 
NTEKKAHCIA ETOYABE). “my limbs” (NaMedOc), 1 
The Light Mind is also Keph. 41.25-30, 144.2, 213.3, 
P.Kellis v Copt. 34.1 mentioned in T.Kellist1 285.21. See also Hom. 85.26 
(Worthy member: Copt. 2.114. (limbs of the church?) 
MEXOC ETPAEY). 
P.Kellis v Copt. 14.5-6 
(joyful limb: muexoc 
eTTa[Anar]); 
P.Kellis v Copt. 15.3-4 
(“good limb of the Light 
Mind”: nued[o]c eTantit 
mnnoyce N[oy]aine); 
P.Kellis v Copt. 16.2-3 
(“beloved of my limbs”: 
TIGOYMEIE NNAMEAOC 
THPOY). 
Kingdom of P.Kellis v Copt. 34.14 Kingdom is often used for 


the saints/ 
holy ones 


([rulivrppo 
NNETOYABE). 


Cf. P.Kellis v Copt. 29.12 
“kingdom” and 34.9-10 
on the “king.” 


the transempirical realms 
(for example 1 Keph. 13.31, 
25.6, 36.25 etc.) 
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(cont.) 

(Self-) Documentary papyri Parallels in the literary Parallels in the 

designators texts from Kellis Manichaean texts from 
Medinet Madi 

Congregation — P.Kellis vi Copt. 53, 3112 Congregation (cayec) 

of the holy (cayec NNETOYABE). is the general term used 

ones for the gathering of the 


Strangersto Not used, twice strangers T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2, A1,15 
the world (ajMMat) are mentioned (NayMMael angfoc] 
inanon-metaphorical __wo[c]).4 


way (i.e., foreigners, 

people you do not P.Kellis 11 Copt. 7.15 also 

know): P.Kellis v Copt. refers to a stranger (but 

20.31 and 43.31. in anon-Manichaean 
context?). 


h Fragmentary context, is it used as designator for others? Gardner, KLT1, 10. 


Manichaeans (for example 
1 Keph. 77.25, 165.26, 167.1 
etc.) 


Hom 15.20-22 combines 
several designators; “holy 
ones,’ “church,” “my lord’s 
assemblies” (ANCaYeCc 
MMaXAIC). 


2 PsB. 99.31 mentions the 
“virtuous assembly of the 
righteous” (Tcayec Ney 
NNAIKAIOC). 

The image of being/ 
becoming a stranger is 
used often. For example 2 
PsB. 175.26. 
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(cont.) 
(Self-) Documentary papyri Parallels in the literary Parallels in the 
designators texts from Kellis Manichaean texts from 
Medinet Madi 
Church See below “Holy church” P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 34.01; Often 
and P.Kellis vir Copt. 51.6,93 61.7; 71-1; 72.24 
62.14 and 73.17. (EKKAHCIA). 
P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 
71.01 (protectors (?) of 
the church, Nnag)[Te] 
NTEKKAHCIA).! 
Church of the - P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, See above “the faithful.” 
faithful 33-22-23 (NTEKKAHCIA 
NuTCTOC) 
Holy Church P.Kellis v Copt. P.Kellis vi Gr. 97A,14. 2 PsB. 13.20, 59.18, 160.7, 1 
31.2-3 and 32.1-2 Keph. 20.24, 24.29, 24.32, 
(The members of the 25.3, 28.30 etc. 


holy church: HMedo0c 
NTEKKAHCIA ETOYABE). 


i Suggested reading of a fragmentary passage. Gardner, KLT2, 62. 
j See notes in Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 74. 
k Pedersen, “Manichder in ihrer Umwelt,” 251. 


(EKKAHCIA ETOYABE). 


See also 2 PsB. 56.24 and 
134.19 on Jesus and the 
Church, 2 PsB. 8.25 and 
21.7 on the Paraclete and 
the Churchi 

Church of Mani.‘ 
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(Self-) 
designators 


Documentary papyri 


Parallels in the literary 
texts from Kellis 


Parallels in the 
Manichaean texts from 
Medinet Madi 


Often included in 


greetings, for example 


Those of the 

household 
P.Kellis v Copt. 15.33 
(greets you and all who 
are in the house: apax 
MN NETEN THI THPOY); 
P.Kellis v Copt. 21.27 
(all those who are with 
you); 25.69—74; 28.35 


(they who are with you: 
ANETZ2ATHTN), 29 (from 
those who are with me); 


36.13; 39.4; 40.3; P.Kellis 
VII Copt. 60.4; 66.33; 
83.3; 105.75, etc.! 
Those of the _ P.Kellis v Copt. 36.40 
neighborhood (@ıwe NHI TONOY 
ANETPAOYH); 39.5 


NATPAOYH); 71.31 


MINE NHI ATPaoyH). 


PM-PEOYHTOY); 77.4 (MN 
TpeoyH); 85.8 and 96.28 


T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2 
140-143 “kingdom of the 
household” (TUNTPO 
mmeel).™ 


1 Keph 38.26, 39.10, 41.30 
designators like “the 
household of the living” 
or “the kingdom of the 
household of his people.” 


l Gardner, “Some Comments on Kinship Terms,” 136 includes more published and unpub- 


lished examples. 


m But see notes at Gardner, KLT1, 14 most people prefer the easier reading “this one.” 


CHAPTER 4 


Tehat’s Gifts: Everyday Community Boundaries 


You do not give bread to the hungry, from fear of imprisoning in 
flesh the limb of your God 


AUGUSTINE, Faust 15.7 


A continuous stream of donations, gifts, and semicommercial interactions pro- 
vide the backdrop to most of the personal letters and business accounts from 
Kellis. Requests for material support, grumpy complaints about lost commodi- 
ties, and detailed instructions for financial transactions permeate the letters, 
making them a rich source of information on the social relations and trans- 
actions of an Egyptian village economy. We find short snippets on the textile 
industry and indications of patronage relationships, but most often, the letters 
inform us about the inner workings of household economies. Geographically 
dispersed families, like those of Makarios and Pamour, had to depend on long- 
distance messages to request particular goods to be sent, sold, or given away. 
They called on next of kin, neighbors, patrons, and wider communities in 
times of need, thereby identifying informal networks of care.! 

Manichaean almsgiving took place within this diverse economy. Despite 
the strong Manichaean ideology of gift-giving, believed to liberate the Living 
Soul from its prison in the material world, the local situation asked for a less 
articulate engagement with the elect. While the elect initiated written contact 
and employed Manichaean language and metaphors in their fundraising let- 
ters, the response from catechumens was almost invisible. Take for example 
Tehat’s letter to her son, urging him to “have pity for them and you set up (?) 


1 P. Horden, “Household Care and Informal Networks. Comparisons and Continuities from 
Antiquity to the Present,” in The Locus of Care: Families, Communities, Institutions, and the 
Provision of Welfare since Antiquity, ed. P. Horden and R. Smith (London: Taylor and Francis, 
1997), 39. Sections of this chapter have been published as M. Brand, “You Being for Us 
Helpers, and Worthy Patrons ...’ (P.Kell.Copt 31): Manichaean Gift-Exchange in the Village of 
Kellis,” in Women in Western and Eastern Manichaeism, ed. M. Scopello (Leiden: Brill, 2022), 
101-116. 
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some pots for them; for they have father nor mother.” Is she addressing alms- 
giving or charitable giving? Are the “pots” (or “things,” eno) prepared for the 
elect or for impoverished neighbors? This chapter will place Manichaean alms 
gifts among four other types of giving, re-examining the role of almsgiving, and 
identifying how the geographical distance affected the relationship between 
elect and catechumens in Kellis. 

There are two reasons to inspect the practice of gift giving. The first is based 
on social-scientific research that connects group-formation and gift-exchange. 
Various social psychological and anthropological studies suggest that gifts 
reveals — as well as impose — identities on the giver and recipient. It is a “way 
of free associating about the recipient in his presence,” as it reveals “the idea 
which the recipient evokes in the imagination of the giver”? To give alms 
was to perform Manichaeanness, especially if this took place in semipublic set- 
tings that allowed members of the community to recognize almsgivers as one 
of their own. Since late antique religious associations were often maintained 
through communal fundraising between people of various social-economic 
status — frequently framed in terms of almsgiving and charity - we should 
examine gift-giving patterns to detect similar strategies among Manichaeans.* 
The second reason to focus on these interactions is Augustine's claim that 
Manichaeans only gave goods to fellow-Manichaeans, since they equated 
charity to beggars with the murder of the Living Soul. If this is true, it signi- 
fies an important boundary between insiders and outsiders, Manichaeans and 
Christians. The Kellis material offers an opportunity to re-examine such her- 
esiological and doctrinal positions from the perspective of lived religious prac- 
tice and ask if giving indeed demarcated belonging. 


2 P.Kellis v Copt. 43.16—-19 (the Coptic text is cited and discussed below). 

3 B. Schwartz, “The Social Psychology of the Gift,” American Journal of Sociology 73, no. 1 
(1967): 2; M. Hénaff, “Ceremonial Gift-Giving: The Lessons of Anthropology from Mauss and 
Beyond,” in The Gift in Antiquity, ed. M.L. Satlow (Chichester: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 2013), 
16; I.F. Silber, “Beyond Purity and Danger: Gift-Giving in the Monotheistic Religions,” in 
Gifts and Interests, ed. A. Vandevelde (Leuven: Peeters, 2000), 15-32; LF. Silber, “Echoes of 
Sacrifice? Repertoires of Giving in the Great Religions,’ in Sacrifice in Religious Experience, 
ed. A.I. Baumgarten (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 291-312. Further studies on the ancient world are 
included in M.L. Satlow, ed., The Gift in Antiquity (Chichester: John Wiley & Son, 2013). 

4 R. Last and P.A. Harland, Group Survival in the Ancient Mediterranean (London: T&T Clark, 
2020). 
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The Manichaean Ideology of Giving 


Manichaean theological and liturgical texts describe the interaction between 
elect and catechumens as centered around gift-exchange. The ascetic lifestyle 
of Manichaean elect was sustained by the gifts of catechumens, who received 
spiritual benefits in return. In the Kephalaia, giving is the first task of the cat- 
echumenate, alongside prayer and fasting (1 Keph. 80). Gifts to the elect have 
to be given “in righteousness” (èN AIKaloc[YNH]) so that the “catechumen who 
does this will be in partnership with them.”> The elect, often portrayed as 
strangers and wanderers, were to embrace voluntary poverty, as one of their 
psalms urges them: 


let us love poverty and be poor in the body but rich in the spirit. And let 
us be like the poor, making many rich, as having nothing, yet possessing 
power over the universe. What shall we do with gold and silver? Let us 
love God: his light is the power, his sage wisdom.® 


In one of Mani’s Epistles found in Kellis (P.Kellis vı Copt. 53), the Manichaean 
community is redefined in terms of voluntary poverty, which distinguishes 
them from all the other religious communities of the world. The author (Mani?) 
writes: “[Y]ou have become people made better by blessed poverty,” and 


you are obliged the more now to perfect the blessing of poverty, by which 
you will gain the victory over the sects and the world. It is profitable 
for you to perfect it and be vigilant in it, because (poverty) is your glory, 
the crown of your victory.8 


This emphasis on poverty as a sign of belonging is translated into the press- 
ing commandment for the elect to strip themselves of the world (P.Kellis v1 
Copt. 53, 82.12).9 The opposition between earthly wealth and the love of God 


5 EPE MKATHXOYMENOC ETMMEY ET[.....] NAKOINDNH NeMey 1 Keph. 80, 193.10-11. 

6 NTNMEPE TUNTeHKE TNP[e]uke ENTICDMA pumao Wq ENTITINA TNPTZE NNIZHKE ENEIPE 
NOYMH@E NPMMAO EWC EMNTEN ArYE ENEMALTE AXNTITHPG [e]NAPEY NNOYB ergert 
MapNMEPl MINOYTE’ neqoyaine Te TaM Teqcodla NPMNEH[T] 2 PsB. 157.5-10 (modified 
translation, Allberry translates “possessing power over everything”). 

7 2XTN QANE NENPMME CYANIT PN TMNT` HKE MMAaKaploc P.Kellis vi Copt. 53, 51.6-8. 

8 TETNHIT NEOYO AXMK ABA) TNOY MMMAKAPICMOC NTMNT HKE TEl ETETNATGPO NEHTC 
ANAOTMA MN MKOCMOC: CP NAPE NHTN AXAKC ABAA NTETNPAIC EPOTN NEHTC: EMAH 
NTAC Tle METNEAY KARAM MMETNTGPO P.Kellis vi Copt. 53, 51.u-17. 

9 The Manichaean Psalmbook from Medinet Madi contains many songs praising poverty and 
including it as one of the honors of the Paraclete (2 PsB. 33.22). In the Psalms of Herakleides, 
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is further explored in another psalm, a version of which was found in Kellis. 
The psalmist appropriates a biblical parable when he exhorts the catechumens 
not to “acquire treasure for yourselves upon the earth, the place of moths and 
thieves.”!° Evoking the same biblical parable, one of the elect praises the cat- 
echumen Eirene because she acquired “for herself her riches and stored them 
in the treasuries that are in the heights, where moths shall not find a way, nor 
shall thieves dig through to them to steal; which (storehouses) are the sun and 
the moon”! In contrast to the elect, for whom acquiring riches would be a 
major transgression, Eirene is praised for her wealth, showing that rhetoric 
usually associated with voluntary poverty was appropriated and applied to the 
framework of gift-giving. 

In return for their gifts, catechumens were promised release from the cycle 
of transmigration (1 Keph. 91 and 127).!? In fact, the Kephalaia states that alms 
gift “becomes an intercessor (oypeqcancm) for you and causes you to be for- 
given a multitude of faults”! The Psalmbook also speaks of alms as chariots 
or horses, bringing salvation in full speed (2 PsB. 111.25). The daily Manichaean 
prayers also reflect this reciprocity in the final stanza, where “the righteous”!+ 
are praised for having overcome all evil. In return for worship and glorification, 
catechumens praying the prayers express the expectation of transempirical 
blessing through the intercession of the elect in the form of release from the 
chains and torment of reincarnation (P.Kellis v1 Gr. 98. 106-123). 


poverty is one of the virtues summed up by the soul, as embraced and received in the 
process of rejecting sin (2 PsB. 97.31). In Kellis, we find this theme in T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2, 
98.29. This approach to asceticism is found more widely in Late Antiquity, see D. Caner, 
Wandering, Begging Monks: Spiritual Authority and the Promotion of Monasticism in Late 
Antiquity (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2002), 75-8 and 120-1. 

10  „MO]JO@PXTO €20 NHTN @LXN nka? TMA NTea[Ae MN N]peqxioye 1 PsB. 68, 98.22-23 = 
T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2 A2.44ff. 

11  TeETaC [x]no Nec Nnecxphma [ac]6armoy aneewp eT?! [n]x[]çe eTe mape are GN 
MAÏT’ OYAE MAPE AHCTHC [xX ]a xT apay axioye; eTe N[TA]Y Ne npu MN nog’ P.Kellis v 
Copt. 32.7-13. 

12 BeDuhn, Manichaean Body, 198-9. 

13  @[a]cpoypeqcancn 2APMTN NCTPOYK@ NH[TN d]BAX NOYMHH@E nxpan ı Keph. 93, 
238.27—28 (translation modified). 

14 Most probably to be interpreted as the Manichaean elect, mévtac Sucatoug P.Kellis v1 
Gr. 98.95-6. On the use of this terminology, see F. Bermejo-Rubio, “I Worship and Glorify’: 
Manichaean Liturgy and Piety in Kellis’ Prayer of the Emanations,’ in Practicing Gnosis, 
ed. A.D. DeConick, G. Shaw, and J.D. Turner (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 253-4. 

15 I. Gardner, “Manichaean Ritual Practice at Ancient Kellis: A New Understanding of the 
Meaning and Function of the So-Called Prayer of the Emanations,’ in Tn Search of Truth’: 
Augustine, Manichaeism and Other Gnosticism; Studies for Johannes van Oort at Sixty, ed. 
J.A. van den Berg, et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 253n16 referring to 1 Keph. 115. 
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In Manichaeism, more than in Christianity, the obligation to give was moti- 
vated by a complex belief system about the cosmos, gnosis, and the role of the 
purified human body. The Kephalaia explicitly states that almsgiving leads to 
the rescue of the Living Soul that “is entangled and bound in the entire uni- 
verse,” which it says “shall be freed and cleansed and purified and redeemed” 
on account of almsgivers.!® The fasting of the elect leads to the purification of 
their bodies, which could then filter the Living Soul from food. The soul “comes 
into him [the elect] daily in the metabolism of his food, becomes pristine, and 
is purified, separated, and cleansed from the mixture with the Darkness that 
is mixed with it.”!” This liberation was achieved through a daily ritual meal, 
which Peter Brown describes as “an exceptionally high-pitched version of the 
spiritual exchange between its leaders and the rank and file.”!® Manichaean 
texts understood this spiritual exchange as a daily obligation: “[H]is alms that 
he gives on every day of the year.” Freed from their material prison, the tran- 
sempirical sparks of Light ascended into the world of Light on a daily basis.2° 

Manichaean liturgical and theological texts sketch two scenario’s for where 
and how food alms were to be given. In one scenario, the elect were expected 
to beg for alms, following Mani’s example, who was portrayed in the CMC as 
abstaining from the vegetables of his Baptist community until they were given 
to him as a donation (CMC 9.1, 142.3—13, this model is implied in the descriptions 
in 1 Keph 150). Some sections of the Kephalaia, additionally, are very negative 
about elect who depart from the company of their brothers and eat and drink 
alone.”! Instead, Manichaean elect should celebrate a ritual meal together after 


16 =NTYYXH ETAN? TETXAAX ETMHP e[M TKO]CMOG THPG EMelAH MACBWA aBar 
Ncxae[apize] NcToyB[o] NccWTe NTEQAaIGe 1 Keph. 115, 277.8-10 (modified translation). 

17 Tryxu ETNHY deoYn [ap]aq 2N ToIK[ONO]MIa NTGTPOPH MMHNE MMHNE GacTOYBO 
nc[Ka]oapize NccwmTq Nc[eim]e aBa NTcCyrKpacic [M]nkeke ETMAXT AZOYN NEMEC 
1 Keph. 79, 19116-19. See the interpretation in BeDuhn, Manichaean Body, 169-79. 

18 Brown, Treasure in Heaven, 38. Cf. J.J. Buckley, “Tools and Tasks: Elchasaite and Manichaean 
Purification Rituals,” The Journal of Religion 66, no. 4 (1986): 399-411. 

19 Tequntn[ae erq]t Mmac e[N] Neooye THpOoY NTpamme 1 Keph. gı, 233.15-16. Cf. 
1 Keph. 79, 191.29, 32 and 81 194.8. 

20 The daily ascent of Light is related to the waxing moon, which was believed to contain 
all the liberated Light. See 1 Keph. 65, 69, and 122. G. Kosa, “The Manichaean Attitude 
to Natural Phenomena as Reflected in the Berlin Kephalaia,” Open Theology 1 (2015): 
258-9. It is important to note the parallels not only with the Christian tradition(s) but 
with Zoroastrianism, in which the yasna is still the most important ritual meal. BeDuhn, 
“Eucharist or Yasna?,” 14-36; A. Hultgard, “Ritual Community Meals in Ancient Iranian 
Religion,” in Zoroastrian Rituals in Context, ed. M. Stausberg (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 367-88. 

21  1Keph.38 98.20 about “a solitary man,’ using the designator PHNOYWT (also in Hom. 92.2), 
which was used more widely in fourth, and fifth-century polemic against a “third type” 
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catechumens carry the alms gifts to the “table” (e.g. Hom. 28.10-12).22 One of 
the psalms explains that Manichaeans, just like Christians, carried their gifts 
into communal gatherings: “when thou comest in with thy gift to set it on 
the altar, be reconciled with thy adversary that thy gift may be received from 
thee.”?3 Likewise, 1 Keph 81 places the fasting of the elect in a communal setting 
in which fifty elect gathered together. Liturgical gatherings involving almsgiv- 
ing, communal singing, and ritual meals for the elect are frequently described 
in polemical accounts and Middle Persian, Parthian, and Chinese Manichaean 
sources, which include a liturgical stage directory for ceremonial processions 
in which alms were brought in (see chapter 5 on Manichaean liturgical gather- 
ings in Egypt).?4 

Manichaean catechumens were encouraged not only to give food alms, 
but also to invest all they had in the church. This included the donation of a 
child or enslaved person to the service of the church and the construction of 
a house (NOYMaNdoore) or place (oY To[Moc]) for church gatherings, “so they 
can become for him a portion of alms in the holy church.””5 In Parthian and 
Middle Persian texts, these gifts are called “soul work,” (rw’ng’n) which refers 
to all obligatory services. Obligatory services included annual gifts of cloth- 
ing, which may explain why one of the Coptic psalms includes the claim to 


of asceticism. W.P. Funk, “Noch einmal zu Remnuoth,’ in Liber amicorum Jürgen Horn 
zum Dank, ed. A. Giewekemeyer, G. Moers, and K. Widmaier (Göttingen: Seminar fiir 
Agyptologie und Koptologie der Universitat, 2009), 35-45; M. Choat, “The Development 
and Usage of Terms for ‘Monk’ in Late Antique Egypt,’ Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum 
45 (2002):17. 

22 BeDuhn, The Manichaean Body, 126-143. In 1 Keph 85, 213.5-14, the elect are urged to eat 
mindfully in the presence of (?) the catechumens, who “gather[ed] it in, bringing it to the 
church’ (212.11-12). 

23  EKNHY AGOYN MNTIEKAWPON ATEEY ATIOYCIACTHPION MTT MNTEKANTLAIKOC XEYNAXL 
TIEKAMPON [NTO]OTK 2 PsB. 239, 39.29-30. Compare the references to Early Christian 
alms boxes in church and the gifts brought forward after the Eucharist, discussed in 
R. Finn, Almsgiving in the Later Roman Empire: Christian Promotion and Practice (313-450) 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 41-47. 

24 W. Sundermann, “A Manichaean Liturgical Instruction on the Act of Almsgiving,” in 
The Light and the Darkness: Studies in Manichaeism and Its World, ed. P.A. Mirecki and 
J.D. BeDuhn (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 204. In the eight-century Chinese Compendium, the elect 
are urged to wait in the monastery until the alms were brought in. S.N.C. Lieu, “Precept 
and Practice in Manichaean Monasticism,” Journal of Theological Studies 32, no. 1 (1981): 
162. 

25 ... Tapoyeeq apaq ayTaie MUNTNAE [2]N T[e]kK[AHCIa] eToyaB[e] 1 Keph. 80, 
193-13-14. 
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have “clothed the orphans.’*6 Catechumens who wished to be perfect in order 
to reach salvation without transmigration were urged to devote all their time 
and property to the holy church (1 Keph. 91, 229.4—-10). In these instances, the 
logic is less focused on the salvation of the Living Soul, and more on providing 
aid to those who were capable of setting the process of salvation in motion: 
even inedible alms gave rest and contributed to the eternal life of the donor 
(1 Keph. 158, 397.12-22). In keeping with the notion that gifts are a “way of 
dramatizing group boundaries,’ Manichaean texts criticize certain forms of 
almsgiving.?” Food gifts of fish or meat were considered improper and unde- 
sirable; drunken behavior could pollute a gift. With such instructions to guide 
them, catechumens gave unpolluted alms, in strong contrast with almsgivers 
who gave to the “teachers of sin” in the world (NNCag NTANOMIA 1 Keph. 144, 
348.1).28 Giving the right commodities at the correct time to a very particu- 
lar group of people under specific circumstances defined what it meant to be 
Manichaean. 


Five Types of Giving in the Kellis Letters 


Gifts, commercial exchange, and the transportation of commodities from 
the Nile valley to the oasis are practices that appear frequently in the papyri. 
They can be divided into five overlapping categories: (1) gifts to the elect, 
(2) economic interaction, (3) household support structures, (4) charity, and 
(5) patronage. 


26 aït 21w0y NNEKOpanoc 2 PsB. 175.22. cf. 1 Keph. 158 about clothing. Sundermann, “A 
Manichaean Liturgical Instruction,” 206 with references. See also BeDuhn, Manichaean 
Body, 135n59 and a similar reference to yearly clothing gifts in the Chinese hymnbook 
(strophe 260d). 

27 Schwartz, “The Social Psychology of the Gift,” 10. The Kephalaia, for example, dismissed 
the Christian Eucharist (retNeyxapictela “your Eucharist,” 1 Keph. 130, 308.21) in favor 
of the Manichaean holy meal. Pedersen, “Holy Meals,” 1267-97. 

28 1 Keph. 87 discusses alms gifts also in contrast with the gifts given in other religious 
communities, 1 Keph. 166 deals with a presbyter who kept alms for himself, 1 Keph. 144, 
346.2829 on fish and drunkenness, 1 Keph. 144, 347.21-24 lists further unclean ingredi- 
ents as eggs, cheese, and poultry. Judgment is ready, moreover, for “the one who takes 
as much punya-food as a grain of mustard and is not able to redeem it” M6020, cited 
in J.D. BeDuhn, “Digesting the Sacrifices: Ritual Internalization in Jewish, Hindu, and 
Manichaean Traditions,’ in Religion and Identity in South Asia and Beyond: Essays in Honor 
of Patrick Olivelle, ed. S. Lindquist (London: Anthem, 2011), 314. 
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Gifts to the Elect 

Manichaean almsgiving in practice was defined by long desert journeys and 
prolonged periods of absence. The elect lived itinerant lives, traveling in the 
Nile valley and occasionally visiting the oasis. Through their letters, they 
appealed to the goodwill of their support network in the oasis. How the inhab- 
itants of Kellis responded to such requests is not always clear, as none of the 
other letters explicitly refers to almsgiving. Despite such absence of evidence, 
scholars have tied various passages to the elects’ requests, identifying how 
business owners, such as Tehat, invested part of the money they earned with 
textile manufacturing and trade in their religious duties toward the elect.?9 

Manichaeans in Kellis were familiar with the expectations regarding alms- 
giving. The authors of P.Kellis v Copt. 31 and 32 used explicit and elaborate 
Manichaean phrases to introduce and frame their requests for material sup- 
port from anonymous daughters, thereby showcasing how deeply some 
Manichaeans integrated their ideology into daily life. Stressing their depen- 
dence, they write, “[Y]ou being for us helpers, and worthy patrons and firm 
unbending pillars, while we ourselves rely upon you,” saying, “therefore I beg 
you, my blessed daughters, that you will send me two choes of oil. For you know 
yourself that we are in need here since we are afflicted.”3° The designator used 
indicates that wealthy female catechumens in the oasis were the primary audi- 
ence of the letter. Although two choes of oil was not much (about 6.5 liters), 
it may have been requested on behalf of a larger retinue, and similar requests 
were probably made often.*! Since the anonymous address of P.Kellis v 
Copt. 31 suggests that it was used as a circular letter, the authors may have 
amassed the requested commodities into a stockpile of wheat and oil. 

While some of the elect solicited alms from a distance, there were direct and 
personal connections with Kellis. Eirene, the recipient of P.Kellis v Copt. 32, 
was ordered by a “father” to “do the work and mix the warp until I come,’? 


29 M. Franzmann, “Tehat the Weaver: Women’s Experience in Manichaeism in Fourth- 
Century Roman Kellis,” Australian Religion Studies Review 20, no. 1 (2007): 23. Other frag- 
mentary passages have also been surmised as related to Manichaean alms gifts. Among 
other studies, I note here the interpretation P.Kellis v Copt. 20 as revealing the complex 
and haphazard nature of almsgiving. Baker-Brian, “Mass and Elite,” 177. 

30 €TETNOI NEN NBOHOOC el MATPON E4PpaEY el CTYAOC EeqTaxpaiT NaTpike’ and 
[tpa]zioy Ge MMMTN TONOY [Nad@epe] eTCuaMAT” XE EpeTNALTNNAy] KOYC CNEY NHI 
NNHe’ Xe [TETNCA]YNE EDT THNG’ XETNP[Xpela] NNa: eman TN[A]aAxe P.Kellis v 
Copt. 31.16-18, 29-33. 

31 Bagnall, KAB, 49. 

32 aP! MWB TEMOYxXT NFT Water P.Kellis v Copt. 32.31-33. Gardner suggests that 
Theognostos may have been the author of P.Kellis v Copt. 32 and 33, but admits the lack of 
firm evidence. The other letters by Theognostos (from a second volume of documentary 
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suggesting that she — just like Tehat — produced garments of various sorts. 
The letter urges her to continue her work for financial reasons, or to produce 
clothing for the elect until he would come to visit her.3? Manichaean phras- 
ing and allusions to biblical texts support the latter interpretation — that the 
letter writer was soliciting alms. The instruction to “do the work” (api meas) 
is reiterated as “fight in every way to complete the work.”34 The author rein- 
forced the urgency of this task by alluding to the biblical parable of the thief 
who could come at any hour “to dig through the house.” In the original biblical 
narrative, the lack of knowledge about the hour a thief could come is equated 
with the lack of knowledge about the date of the arrival of the kingdom of God 
(Matt 24:42-44 and 1 Thess 5.2). Just like a homeowner needs to be prepared 
for burglary, a faithful catechumen should be prepared for the kingdom of God. 
In Eirene’s case, mixing the warp and sending wheat and oil was her prepara- 
tion for the coming of the kingdom. Other Manichaean phrases in this letter 
connect a biblical passage about treasures in heaven (Matt 6:19-20) with the 
notion that the sun and moon are storehouses of such treasures. The author 
describes Eirene as, “[S]he who has acquired for herself her riches and stored 
them in the treasuries that are in the heights, where moths shall not find a way, 
nor shall thieves dig through to them to steal; which (storehouses) are the sun 
and the moon.”?5 In Manichaean cosmology, the sun and the moon are ships 
that take the released Light from the Living Soul and gather it before its final 
ascent. By creatively mixing the biblical passage with Manichaean cosmology, 
the letter combines different concepts about gifts into one plea for faithful and 
good stewardship.*6 

Whether or not the elect specifically solicited alms in these two letters, there 
are various indications of a more economic nature of the interactions between 
elect and catechumens. The author of the letter to Eirene writes that they will 


papyri) do not immediately confirm his reconstruction, although the handwriting of 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 84 is similar. Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp7T2, 136. 

33 Franzmann, “Tehat the Weaver,” 24. The active role of women in the oasis and the religious 
community is discussed more broadly in M. Franzmann, “The Manichaean Women in the 
Greek and Coptic Letters from Kellis,” in Women in Western and Eastern Manichaeism, ed. 
M. Scopello (Leiden: Brill, 2022), 83-100. 

34 First in line 29-30: “fight in every way” (MId)eé NCMAT nim) and later on: “flight in every way 
to complete the work” MONON MIG NZE NIM’ AXK 120B Bar P.Kellis v Copt. 32.40-42. 

35  TeTac[x]mo Nec NNecxpHMa [ac]6armoy aneeap eT?! [n]x[i]xe eTe mape zare 6N 
MAÏT’ OYAE MAPE AHCTHC [x]axT apay axioye eTe N[Ta]y ne npu MN nog’ P.Kellis v 
Copt. 32.7-13. 

36 Franzmann, “An ‘Heretical’ Use of the New Testament,” 155; Franzmann, “The Treasure of 
the Manichaean Spiritual Life, 235-42. 
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meet again. On this occasion, he will “settle our account” (QaTNpaAnaNnTa 
ANENEPHY TNT tNot).3” How this settlement will be achieved is not clear; 
it seems unlikely that the elect would have had to pay anything if the com- 
modities were given as alms. Could it be that Eirene and the elect shared in a 
common venture to produce textiles, much like other fourth-century Egyptian 
ascetics?38 The third letter the elect wrote to inhabitants of Kellis is too frag- 
mentary to fully understand, but it might bolster an additional economic inter- 
pretation (P.Kellis v Copt. 34). The letter writer may have identified himself as a 
“father,” writing to his “beloved son.’9 Introduced with the religiously marked 
phrase “worthy member” and including a reference to the “kingdom of the 
saints,” the letter discusses the gift of a tunic, a purchase order (for a book’), 
and the “service of God,” to be accomplished when the recipient’s son has fin- 
ished his current scribal work.*° While the details escape us, it is noteworthy 
that the author praises the recipient for his piety, and alludes to financial or 
spiritual payment: “[...] do it and he pays (?) [...] at the end.”® Is it possible that 
these interactions diverged from the classical sense of Manichaean almsgiving 
in a blend of almsgiving and manual labor? 

A fourth letter may have been drafted in connection with gift-giving, as it 
contains strong similarities with P.Kellis v Copt. 31 and 32. While, in contrast 
to these two letters, P.Kellis 1 Gr. 63 addresses two men in Greek, it shows all 
the characteristics of a fundraising letter.42 The (anonymous) author praises 
the addressees, Pausanias and Pisistratos, for their good reputations and pious 


37 Crum, CD. 527b. t œn, “to give account.” 

38 Struggles with financial interactions are also attested in a letter to Pshai (P.Kellis v11 
Copt. 70). Financial details are discussed with the head of the household (P.Kellis vir 
Copt. 82). Other instances mention payment include: for a cloak, paid in terms (“little by 
little,” P.Kellis v11 Copt. 94), or for the repairs of a collarium (P.Kellis v11 Copt. 103), and 
see also the financial details in P.Kellis v11 Copt. 81, 94 and 95. 

39 The reading of the Greek address is uncertain, either nate |twty are possible. Likewise, 
the “son” in line g is mostly reconstructed. ... [namu]pe MMeEpIT P.Kellis v Copt. 34.9. 

40 .....JMeroc eTpa@mey N[.....] and TAIAKONIA MTMINOYTE ETAYTEC ATOTK EN O[Y ...... 
TM]NTPPO NNETOYABE P.Kellis v Copt. 34.1 and 13-14. 

41 [Jee nmaq Nama n[.....Jaine P.Kellis v Copt. 34.21, with alternative reading Nqmaen, 
“and he will pay us”. Gardner, Alcock, Funk, cp77, 223. 

42 In contrast to Klaas Worp, I see none of the formal characteristics of letters of recom- 
mendation. There is, for example, no specific request for hospitality, nor is a third party 
addressed who should offer it. C.H. Kim, Form and Structure of the Familiar Greek Letter 
of Recommendation (Missoula: Society of Biblical Literature for the Seminar on Paul, 
1972); Stowers, Letter Writing, 153-4; K. Treu, “Christliche Empfehlungs-Schemabriefe auf 
Papyrus,” in Zetesis: Album amicorum door vrienden en collega’s aangeboden aan prof. dr. 
É. de Strycker, ed. E. de Strycker (Antwerpen: Nederlandsche Boekhandel, 1973), 634- 
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characters, wishing to “reveal this as much as possible and to extend it through 
this letter.’43 Instead of directly asking for oil and wheat, the author states: “[M] 
ay you remain so helpful for us as we pray” and “(later) again we benefit also 
from the fruits of the soul of the pious.’44 These “fruits” indicate Manichaean 
almsgiving, since Manichaean literature frequently used the metaphor of 
fruit(s) (kapnoc) for the goods given to the elect.45 One of the other letters 
of the elect, moreover, employes “fruits” metaphorically to describe Eirene’s 
shining exemplary behavior (P.Kellis v Copt. 32.4—5). In addition, Jean-Daniel 
Dubois proposes to fill a lacuna with the word mexovAtov (pocket money), thus 
identifying another good deed for which gratitude is expressed.46 As in the 
Coptic letters, the author of P.Kellis 1 Gr. 63 addresses Pausanias and Pisistratos 
in kinship terminology, and he employs religiously marked language to express 
gratitude with fervor: “[O]nly our lord the Paraclete is competent to praise you 
as you deserve and to compensate you at the appropriate moment.”*” With his 
strong Manichaean reference to the lord Paraclete, the author placed Pausanias 
and Pisistratos within a Manichaean framework of gift-giving and support. 
This framing is particularly noteworthy when one realizes that Pausanias was 
probably the strategos of the oasis, and acted as a major sponsor and benefac- 
tor of local Manichaeans. 


Economic Interaction 

Monetary gifts are notoriously difficult to distinguish from other types of gift 
exchange, as the financial endowment is not often made explicit in writing. 
Since few letters are devoid of economic transactions, there is ample opportu- 
nity to examine these situations with a religious background in mind. Orion’s 
interactions regarding textile production provide an example of letters open to 
multiple interpretations. In two Coptic letters, Orion discusses cowls produced 
for, or in association with, the elect. As in the interaction between the anony- 
mous father and Eirene, the status of the work remains ambiguous: where the 
cowl a gift or part of a commercial interaction? 


43 [IT] oMac xai aret[po]v obeys ëv te Stavoig xai etoua[tt] hâ THs dpe[t]Ep[a]¢ edpyrtacs [F] 


A reconstruction of the situation in Worp, GPK1, 168-9. 

44 — diapevorte Ypi Toroĝtor edyouevorc P.Kellis 1 Gr. 63.35-36 and ... &noAab[o]pev Ò[é] náv xai 
TOV poymav ths eboeBods line 22-23. 

45 For example in PKellis v1 Copt. 53, 42.24. Dubois, “Greek and Coptic Documents from 
Kellis; 25. 

46 Dubois, “Greek and Coptic Documents from Kellis; 25. 

47  Móvoç yàp ó S[elondrys ýp [ó] mla]p[dx]Aytos \ixavòs/ erakiog buds ebroyijon[t] x[a]t 
T[®] Seovtt xarip dvtapeipa[o]Ia. P.Kellis 1 Gr. 63.28-30. 
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In Orion’s letter to a weaving workshop, he complains about having to pay 
for a cowl that he has given to the “brothers.” He says to the weavers: 


You wrote: “if you like it, keep it, or else 1,300 talents.” So, I wrote to you 
that day that I had given it to the brothers (NNCNHY). Do you have no 
news? I will give you its price. Lauti told me: “the one that you (sing.) 
want I will bring it to you for 1,200 (talents).” (But) I did not take word 
from him [i.e. “make an agreement with,” according to the editors of the 
papyri]. I said that there is no need. Now, then, will you (pl.) satisfy me in 
every way?*8 


What happened between Orion and the workshop? According to the editors, 
Orion “has given a cowl as a free gift to some ‘brothers’; which probably should 
be understood as alms given to the local Manichaean elect.’49 The weaving 
workshop that sent the cowl wrote to him requesting payment. Orion expresses 
his discontent because he thought he clearly indicated that it was a gift. If 
he wanted to buy it, he could have had a lower price with Lauti!5° However, 
since the letter continues with discussion of further business transactions, the 
actual conflict may not have been a major problem. Was there really a gift to 
begin with or are we led astray by too strong a religious interpretation of “the 
brothers”? Apart from Manichaean elect, this term could very well designate 
close colleagues, relatives, or biological brothers. In the absence of more spe- 
cific designators, the simplest interpretation is probably the best. The fact that 
Orion has “given” (gaiTeec) it to them does not necessarily indicate a gift (as 
in almsgiving); it could also mean that he sold it and will give its price to the 
weaving workshop: “I will give you its price” (tNatcoyNTC NHTN). 

A second letter by Orion addresses Tehat and Hatre regarding similar busi- 
ness interactions (P.Kellis v Copt. 18). He reminds them that several types of 
garments should be made and dyed, and wool must be bought for at least 2,500 
talents. He orders them (?) to “make them weave a cowl for the double-fringed 


48 __[....]... NKAEGT ENANOY NOE NTETATETNTNNAYC NHI ABAA ZATNCLEI XE AMATE EKOYAGC 
KAC NEK H MMAN MNT@AUTE NDE NGNGWP eadiceel 6E NHTN MTIZOOY ETMMO XE eadlTEEC 
NNCNHY MNTETNOYW TNA&bCOYNTC NHTN 2d Aayt AOC NHI XE TETEKOYAGY TNANTG 
NEK MUN[TC]Nayc NYE MMLXI CEXE NTOT TAXEI XE MN Xpld TNOY 6E TETNATAPMAE 
Nee nim P.Kellis v11 Copt. 58.1-9. See the notes on this translation in A. Boud’hors, “Review 
of Coptic Documentary Texts from Kellis. Volume 2,” Journal of Coptic Studies 18 (2016): 
198-99. 

49 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 23. 

50 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 23. This interpretation is followed by Baker-Brian, 
“Mass and Elite,” 177. 
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gown (?) of our brother Sa[..]ren the presbyter.”>! Was this cowl an alms gift 
produced for one of the Manichaean elect? The name Saren reappears in the 
letter cited above (P.Kellis v11 Copt. 58), where it says: 


These fabrics and these cowls belong to our brother Saren. Now, as he will 
come, would you be so very kind ... bid (?) Eraklei to write to get them 
to come to the Oasis; and I shall also go there and see you. He wants the 
fabrics to make them into jerkins.52 


In this case, brother Saren provided the cowls’ fabrics, and he would pick 
the product up after his journey in the Nile valley. Orion himself operated in 
this way when he sent fabric to Lautine for a kolobion and a cowl (P.Kellis v 
Copt. 18). Instead of receiving an alms gift, it appears that Saren was conduct- 
ing long-distance business with Orion and various intermediaries. Still, one 
could argue that “brother Saren” was the Manichaean (?) presbyter in Orion’s 
letter P.Kellis v Copt. 18. This would require an alternative reconstruction 
to remove the lacuna in the papyrus (“our brother SaJ[..]ren the presbyter,” 
MTNÇAN cal..]pun [t]mpe[c]BHTopoc), but it would solidify an interpretation 
in which Manichaean elect had a longstanding cooperation with Orion (and 
others), either within textile production, or to distribute the cowls as alms gifts 
to elect further away.5? Both letters allow for an economic and religious inter- 
pretation, placing almsgiving within the everyday context of textile manufac- 
turing and trade.54 


51 NTe[T]Npoycee OYKAEYT NMay CNO MnNçan cal..]pHN [n]npelc]enTopoc P.Kellis v 
Copt. 18.21-23. 

52 NI@HNE MN NI[KAE]YT NETINCAN NE CAPHN EqNal 6e €[...... ] ee\GuT ToNoY To[Noy] . 
CEN HPAKAK<EL> ACPE! ATPOYI AOYaALE TA[BOK a]MEY NTANO ap@[T]N qoy Nenne 
ACMNTOY NeNewpaz [.....] P.Kellis vir Copt 58.b21-23 (translation modified). The edi- 
tors note the alternative interpretation of Livingstone, suggesting a scarf as subject of 
discussion. Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cDT2, 25. 

53 Teigen, The Manichaean Church in Kellis, 229, 238. It should be pointed out that presbyters 
in the Kellis papyri are not exclusively Manichaean. Non-Manichaean presbyters are men- 
tioned in P.Kellis vir Copt. 124, without any specification in P.Kellis v1 Copt. 92. Those 
addressed in the letter of the Teacher (P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 61) must have been Manichaean 
elect with an ecclesiastical function. 

54  Isee no reason to follow Dubois’s interpretation of the financial arrangements as belong- 
ing to a communal fund from which salary was paid to itinerant elect. J.D. Dubois, “Une 
lettre manichéenne de Kellis (P.Kell. Copt 18),” in Early Christian Voices, ed. D.H. Warren, 
A.G. Brock, and D.W. Pao (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 437; On economic interactions with 
other fourth-century ascetics, see Wipszycka, Etudes sur le christianisme dans l'Égypte 
de l'antiquité tardive, 324; E. Wipszycka, Moines et communautés monastiques en Egypte 
(IV°-VIIT" siècles) (Warsaw: Journal of Juristic Papyrology, 2009), 519-26; J.E. Goehring, 
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Household-Support Structures 

Most letters with requests for commodities were part of a household-support 
structure. The household was “the most important institution for the health 
and welfare of its members, and the basis for redistributing resources between 
generations’; it played “a critical role in caring for the vulnerable members of 
society: children, the ill, the disabled, and the old”55 The social expectations 
concerning obligation, mutual support, and reciprocity were primarily infor- 
mal, and traditional patterns of family support intersected only occasionally 
with formalized legal obligations of care (like those related to property and 
inheritance). Most settings were governed by traditional common sense. The 
household, defined as those people who share one roof, which included kin, 
non-kin, and enslaved persons, supported each other in times of difficulty, 
whether this included losing a partner, child, or parent, suffering from child- 
lessness, or struggling with old age. Failure to support each other had strong 
social implications. To neglect the obligation to care for one’s parents, for 
example, could affect claims on the inheritance (see the tensions in P.Kellis v11 
Copt. 64, discussed in chapter 1).56 

In the papyri, the household was the main location for gift-giving and eco- 
nomic transactions. The family was the “primary site of production, reproduc- 
tion, consumption and the intergenerational transmission of property and 
knowledge undergirding production in the Roman world.”5? As in elsewhere 
in the later Roman Empire, the women at Kellis worked at home. They had a 
central role as key figures in family networks, especially when their husbands 
and sons traveled into the Nile valley to conduct trade and sell agricultural 
goods from the oasis.5® As a result, a large number of Kellis letters (the editors 


“The World Engaged: The Social and Economic World of Early Egyptian Monasticism,” 
in Ascetics, Society, and the Desert (Harrisburg: Trinity Press International, 1999), 39-52. 
Examples of ascetics working in the textile industry include ascetics like Apa Paieous 
(P.Lond. 1920, 1922). Discussion about the way Christian ascetics were involved in the 
local economy has been fueled by the economic transactions in the letters from the car- 
tonnage of the Nag Hammadi Codices. Ewa Wipszycka and John Shelton have argued 
against the monastic nature of some of these letters, as initially proposed by John Barns 
and defended in H. Lundhaug and L. Jenott, The Monastic Origins of the Nag Hammadi 
Codices (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2015), 104-39. Examples of ascetics working in the tex- 
tile industry include ascetics like Apa Paieous (P.Lond. 1920, 1922). 

55 Huebner, Family in Roman Egypt, 3. 

56 Discussed with the example of P.Oxy. vir 1067 (third century CE), in Bagnall and Cribiore, 
Women’s Letters, 273. 

57  Saller, “The Roman Family as Productive Unit,’ 16. 

58 Some references to exceptional situations with women working outside the house are 
found in R.P. Saller, “Women, Slaves, and the Economy of the Roman Household,’ in Early 
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suggest more than forty percent) were either written by women, or addressed 
to them. The correspondences of Makarios, Matthaios, and Piene reveal 
that “mother Maria” in Kellis was kept in the loop for all daily accounts and 
expenses. Some of Makarios’s requests to Maria dealt with the everyday con- 
cerns of their household. For example, he asks Maria to send support for their 
children, “send a pair of sandals to Matthaios, for he has none at all.”"6° Other 
sections of the letters reveal that Maria had to sell goods to raise money for 
Makarios’s journey with the children (P.Kellis v Copt. 19.32). The financial situ- 
ation of their household must have been precarious, since in the same letter 
Makarios suggests a number of fundraising strategies to Maria. He is not able 
to afford the entire tariff and asks her to write “the woman within” (TPpMNg@0YN) 
for money, while noting “these young ones” (NNWAayYe) as another source of at 
least 1000 talents (?).! Even while sending greetings to his son Matthaios and 
their relative Drousiane, Makarios suggests they could write letters in his name 
or talk to Kouria (Kyria?) in the hope that “perhaps she will give something,”©? 

Since Makarios’s children traveled with the elect, their requests obscure the 
distinction between household support and almsgiving. In P.Kellis v Copt. 20, 
Makarios again complains about Maria’s neglect, accusing her of no longer 
remembering them at all. She had promised to send letters and goods with 
Philammon and Pamour of Tjkoou, but never delivered: 


The other things that you spoke about, saying: “I will send them by way 
of Pamour”; and even the garment for Mathaios, you did not send it! Now 
indeed, if you have fixed it, then send it to him; for he needs it. Also the 
cushion; and the book about which I sent to you saying: “send it to me’; 
you have neither send it nor said why you have not sent it!63 


Christian Families in Context, ed. D.L. Balch and C. Osiek (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003), 
185-204. 

59 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cpT2, 13-14. 

60  TNNAY OYTOOY TOOYE HMAEaAloc XE MNTEY 20AWC P.Kellis v Copt. 20.58. 

61 “The woman within’ is a designator used for someone who is greeted twice by Makarios 
(P.Kellis v Copt. 19.54, 65 and 22.78). The male version was sometimes used for a minor 
ecclesiastical office, cited in Crum, CD, 687a. Franzmann has rejected the option of a 
secluded electa, as this does not appear to have been a Manichaean tenet. Franzmann, 
“The Manichaean Women in the Greek and Coptic Letters from Kellis.” 

62 Taxa Nct oyraye P.Kellis v Copt. 19.74. 

63 Nkeenaye eTapexoc eT[B]JHTOY xe TNATNNAYCE NTOTY MMAMOYP ayw TKEeaiTe 
MMAeEALOC AN MMET[NINAYC. troy GE EGTE apecunTc[el]e TNNAYC Neq XE GPXPla 
MMAC TIKEM@AT M[N] MXOME ETAITNNAY NE ETBHTY XE TNN[a]yq NHi MMETNNAyY 
oyTe umexoc Xe eT[B]e o MNeTNNAYY P.Kellis v Copt. 20. 31-38. 
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While details about the book and the cushion remain unexplained, it may be 
that a Manichaean book was sent along with Matthaios’s repaired garment 
(maybe for him to copy, see chapter 7).6+ 

Mutual support extended beyond the immediate family, and included 
Manichaean “next of kin.” The distinction between the two is not always easy, 
as the heavy usage of fictive kinship terminology makes it almost impossible 
to reconstruct who belonged to the household and who belonged to a wider 
Manichaean network. Still, various exchanges took place between Manichaean 
catechumens. In the postscript of P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 66, for example, Maria 
mentions two portions of pickled fish to be given to Chares, who is known 
from letters with explicit Manichaean repertoire.®° It they are indeed both 
catechumens, the fish stands out. The ideology behind ritualized almsgiv- 
ing suggests that food and inedible almsgifts, given to anyone other than the 
Manichaean elect, cannot support the liberation of the Living Soul (note also 
the earlier mentioned rejection of fish as an improper alms gift). 

Despite this line of thought, there is one section in the Kephalaia where gifts 
to catechumens are discussed (1 Keph. 77). In this chapter, Mani proclaims that 
those who give are greater than the four greatest kingdoms on earth: “who- 
ever will give bread and a cup of water to one of my disciples on account of 
the name of God, on account of this truth that I have revealed; that one is 
great before God.’ The recipients of these gifts of water and bread (traditional 
ascetic Eucharistic food) now include catechumens, as the Kephalaia states 
that, “whoever will give bread and a cup of water to a catechumen of the truth, 
on account of the name of God and on account of the truth that has become 
evident to those who came near to the truth, his end will turn to rest forever.” 
Just as catechumens are praised for their almsgiving, donors who give to cate- 
chumens receive praise: “whoever will have fellowship with catechumens who 


64 The initial request (or a repetition) is found in another letter asking for “the dyed cush- 
ion for the book” as well as threads (ngat NHI NXHGe MTX~wuUE P.Kellis v Copt. 21.24). 
Unfortunately, the exact nature of ar and the situation remain largely beyond our com- 
prehension. Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp7T1, 174. If the cover was decorated, however, 
one would expect the Coptic word Koer instead of waT. “Cushion” (ajar) is never used 
by other late antique authors in the context of book production. A. Boud’hors, “Copie et 
circulation des livres dans la région thébaine (VII°-VIII* siècles); in “Et maintenant ce 
ne sont plus que des villages ...”: Thèbes et sa région aux époques hellénistique, romaine et 
byzantine, ed. A. Delattre and P. Heilporn (Bruxelles: Association Egyptologique Reine 
Elisabeth, 2008), 149-61. For the remains of a cushion, found in a burial context in Kellis, 
see Livingstone, “Late Antique Household Textiles,” 78. 

65 XI NEK NTCA@BE NMATC NTBT NTOTY MMEBO XI FENTE NATË eymapx NTOTY NBO 
NTETNTEY Nxa[puHc] P.Kellis vir Copt. 66.44—46. See the reconstruction of the situation 
in Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp72, 56. 
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are within the knowledge, and helps them, he surpasses these kingdoms that 
I have counted for you.”®6 Technical terminology like “alms” and “fellowship,” 
commonly used for catechumens’ gifts to the elect, is applied to the gifts to 
catechumens, “[H]e will give them alms and have fellowship with them.’®7 In 
fact, it may have had similar benefits as normative alms gifts to the elect, as the 
text promises that the giver’s “end will turn to eternal rest.”68 In this way, gifts 
to fellow catechumens carried cosmic significance. The inclusion of catechu- 
mens as recipients of gift exchange may have originated in situations similar 
to the one in Kellis, where the circumstances led to a system of long-distance 
support of both elect and catechumens, equally dependent on the help of fam- 
ily, friends, and fellow Manichaeans. 


Charity to Non-elect 
Augustine’s remarks about Manichaean food exclusivity are cited at the outset 
of this chapter. In polemical language, he accuses Manichaeans of selfishness 
and gluttony, stating that they never gave bread to beggars because it would 
hurt the Living Soul. In fact, he notes that to Manichaeans, giving bread to 
beggars equaled murder, as the Living Soul could not be released when food 


66 aNdK AG TXM MMAC APWTN EN OYMHE xe TeT[Nat]aik MN oyanar mmay NOYE 
NNAMAOHTHC €[ TBE TIPEN MMINJOYTE ETBE TIPEN NTMHE ETAIG[a]A[tic] aBa) [n]ermuey 
eneeq eaTM nmnoyre [eqo]yarse n[eoyo] atqroe NNAG MMNTPpO ETO NN[acé 
M]MPHTE GP2OYO AN TAPA NOYMATEGTE EMELAH MMOYCWTM ATMHE MMNOYTE OYTE 
unoypsBo[neo]c NTA[IKa]IOCYNH OY MONON nei aña neTNaft] aik MN OYATIAT mmay 
NOYKATHXOYMENOC NT[MHE eT]Be TIPEN MNOYTE ayw eTBeE TIPEN NTMHE [er6aAn] 
MMETMMEY TENAIT agOoYN aT[MHE Telqean nak[æw]re anmTan qa anuee [kaTa 
ncexe] nera ncH[P Na]raeoc Teoyaq xe n[ernat AIK MN oyanar mmay] Noye 
Nnikoy! [MmcTo]c ETNAgTE apal ETBE TIPEN NOYMAOHTHC ...... KENA.... € EN EPE 
[nJcu[p] Men Moyt[e] animeToOYaBe xe koyi MMICTOC ANAK AE EIC 2ETE AITEOYAY 
NNKATHXOYMENOC [X ]E METNAKOINDNH MN ENKATHXOYMENOC EY2M TICAYNE NGPBOHEE! 
apay qoyaTBe Tapa Ni[M n] [T]ppal eraianoy NHTN 1 Keph. 77, 189.6—25 (modified trans- 
lation, Cf. the German edition). The entire chapter seems to redirect the standard gift-giving 
pattern and expand it in order to include the catechumens. Twice in this chapter, the cat- 
echumens are the subject of Jesus’s biblical commandment to give to “these little ones” 
(Matt 10.42 cf. Mark 9:36-37). Indeed, the catechumens and the elect are inhabited by the 
“holy spirit,’ who will return the favor done for them via the “true father” (1 Keph. 77, 190.4). 

67  [ų]nat ney NOYMNTNAE NGKOINDNH Neuey 1 Keph. 77, 190.1. 

68 = [Te] g2an NaKk[W]Te AMMTAN Ga annee 1 Keph. 77, 189.16-17 (translation modified). In 
fact, some of these gifts may have derived from non-Manichaeans with a positive attitude 
toward the church. The Kephalaia suggests that these outsiders may find “rest” (tMTAN 
1 Keph. 77, 189.17). This is interesting, as the Sermon on the Great War only describes the 
damnation of non-Manichaeans and sees no sympathizers outside the church. Pedersen, 
Studies, 362. 
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was given to someone other than the elect.®° A thought-provoking reference 
to this type of giving is found in a fragmentary passage regarding a business 
transaction in Kellis. The author, a woman who may be identified as Tehat, 
urges her son to 


have pity for them and you set up (?) some pots for them; for they have 
father nor mother. And until you know (?), the baked loaves ... every 
widow eats (?) ... find it ... charity (Nae); and he ... and he has mercy 
(NqNae) on them in their....7° 


This passage seems to imply that Tehat wants her son to provide charity to 
widows and orphans, although the fragmentary nature hampers fuller under- 
standing. Could this mean that the Manichaeans in Kellis gave food for chari- 
table purposes? 

The current interpretations of this passage favor Augustine’s polemical 
accounts over a minimalist reading. Rather than considering the possibil- 
ity of mundane charitable gifts, Majella Franzmann, Johannes van Oort, and 
Hakon F. Teigen suggest that the account actually refers to Manichaean alms 
gifts to the elect.”! This option is legitimate, as Manichaean liturgical texts 


69 As stressed earlier, pure almsgiving is of pivotal importance to Manichaeans. Compare 
with the Parthian homily M6020, where the elect are warned only to accept food when 
they are able to redeem it. To do otherwise would be committing the gravest sin against 
the Living Soul, one that also rubs off on the catechumen who donated the food. The 
homily is published and discussed in W. Henning, “A Grain of Mustard,” AION-L (1965), 
29-47. 

70. [...] QN eTHK gapay NKTOYN.[...] eNO Ney xE MNTEY IWT O[YTE] MO MExPl AE KME 
NGAGE ... XHPE NIM OYOM MMEC.... GNTC . TE NAE NỌ. ... A2PHI NYNAE Pay 2N TOY ...... 
P.Kellis v Copt. 43.17-22 (slightly modified translation, the lacuna’s make the passage very 
difficult to understand). In P.Kellis v Copt. 19.51, a “charitable person (? pw]ue eqnae)” is 
mentioned, albeit without clear context. 

71 M. Franzmann, “Augustine and Manichaean Almsgiving: Understanding a Universal 
Religion with Exclusivist Practices,” in Augustine and Manichaean Christianity, ed. 
J. van Oort (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 42-3; Cf. Teigen, The Manichaean Church at Kellis, 230. 
Recent scholars who consider Augustine’s testimony regarding Manichaeism as mainly 
reliable and that it may be critically used as historical evidence include J. van Oort, “The 
Young Augustine’s Knowledge of Manichaeism: An Analysis of the Confessiones and 
Some Other Relevant Texts,’ Vigiliae Christianae 62, no. 5 (2008): 441-66; Coyle, “What 
Did Augustine Know,’ 251-63; J. van Oort, “Augustine and the Books of the Manichaeans,” 
in A Companion to Augustine, ed. M. Vessey (Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2012), 188-99. 
There is, moreover, an irony in Augustine’s emphasis on Manichaean gift exclusivity, 
since he himself urged his readers to give to a common fund under the distribution of 
the bishop, instead of giving directly to others. Augustine, Enarrat. Ps. 63.1, referred to in 
Finn, Almsgiving, 46. 
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sometimes portray the elect as strangers who left the houses of their parents; 
they could be understood as spiritual orphans in need of support.’? Tehat 
mentions not only orphans (opa[No]c) and widows (xupe), but also “these 
strangers” (NNIG)Maél), all of whom also feature in a passage from the Homilies 
on almsgiving (Hom. 17.11-14). Since the content of Tehat’s account is fragmen- 
tary, it is possible to understand it as alluding to alms gifts, rather than to mate- 
rial care for the poor, such as the two orphaned girls from letter P.Kellis vir 
Copt. 73. 

On the other hand, a minimalist approach must ask whether Manichaeans 
really stopped supporting family members and needy neighbors. It is hard to 
imagine a village life in which the boundaries of solidarity-based giving were 
strictly limited to people's own religious elites, even though there are mod- 
ern religious groups that take a strong exclusive stance. Franzmann also ques- 
tions her own harmonization of the sources. “Perhaps,” she rightly suggests, 
“Augustine was not completely right in every case”? As forcefully argued by 
Baker-Brian, Augustine employs all of his considerable rhetorical talents to rid- 
icule and denigrate his former coreligionists.”4 Augustine’s remarks about food 
exclusion have to be read in the larger context of his charge of gluttony against 
Manichaeans: the elect lacked self-control and had to stuff themselves with 
food, since no leftovers were allowed. Augustine even accused Manichaeans 
of force-feeding children to death to preclude leftover food (Mor. Manich. 


72 Widows and orphans are frequently mentioned together in Early Christian writings (for 
example in the New Testament, James 1.27) and appear together in Manichaean writing as 
well (2 PsB. 53.24—25, 62.16-17, 175.20—24 etc. ). The designation of elect as orphans, widows 
and strangers is found in the Manichaean psalms, “thou bearest witness of my course, o 
blessed Light, that I have ministered to the widows, the orphans, the Righteous.” KPMNTPE 
NTAGINTIMT W MOYAINE MMAKAPIOC XE AIAVUGVE NNXHPA NOPHANOC NAIKALIOC 2 PsB. 252 
62.16-17. In another passage the disciples are called “wandering orphans” in need of a 
specific revelation. Mane NHI NBAi@iNe @aniop[panoc eTca]pme “be a messenger 
for me to these wandering orphans” 2 PsB. 187.u-13, Cf. 53.24—-25. Similar statements in 
2 PsB. 175.21-2 in which the singer has “clothed thy orphans,’ directly after “served all 
these holy ones” (Aiqaje NNeKtieTOYAaBE THPLO]Y ait 2IWOY NNEKOPoanoc). All cited 
examples, however, can be read as lists instead of summations. In other words, they cre- 
ate the impression that care for orphans and widows was almost as important as the daily 
almsgiving to the elect. Contra Franzmann, “Augustine and Manichaean Almsgiving,” 
42-3. 

73 Franzmann, “Augustine and Manichaean Almsgiving,’ 48. Likewise, Peter Arzt-Grabner 
has highlighted, on the basis of papyrological sources, how Christians continued to attend 
private festivals with traditional sacrifices and meals in temple halls. Exclusivity was dif- 
ficult to maintain when weddings and other private festivities were celebrated with non- 
Christian relatives and friends. P. Arzt-Grabner, “Why Did Early Christ Groups Still Attend 
Idol Meals? Answers from Papyrus Invitations,” Early Christianity 7 (2016): 508-29. 

74 ~~ Baker-Brian, “Between Testimony and Rumour,’ 31-53. 
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2.16.52).”> He repeatedly emphasized the vices of Manichaeans, who he said 
were not even capable of holding the rules of the Decalogue without distorting 
them (Faust. 15.7). These passages do not directly help us to interpret Tehat’s 
“charity,” but they illustrate Augustine’s polemical agenda. 


Patronage 

Inhabitants of Kellis depended on the goodwill of their local patrons. The social 
structure in which wealthy patrons gave commodities and services to their cli- 
ents in return for honor, votes, or other services was one of the fundamentals 
of Roman society.’ In Late Antiquity, some of these patronage structures 
changed as a result of the increasing complexity and fragmentation of society. 
Urban and rural councilors, emerging bishops, ascetics, military leaders, for- 
mer magistrates, and the provincial governor and his staff were all potential 
patrons who competed for the favor of the general population. Villagers could, 
therefore, shift allegiances, play their patrons, and seek the services that ben- 
efited them best.”’ This led the fourth-century Antiochian rhetor Libanius to 
complain about the decay of well-structured society. In his opinion, peasants 
used the multiplicity of available patrons to their advantage, though ideally it 
was the rural landlord who assumed “the role of the protector, monopolizing 
the dual functions of a patron, as a provider of protection and resources and as 
a broker controlling access to the outside world.””8 

The Kellis papyri show patronage at work in the Greek legal appeals to 
Roman military and administrative elites (e.g. P.Kellis 1 Gr. 20) and the mate- 
rial support of Pausanias, the strategos of the oasis (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 38ab). The 
latter example most clearly illustrates how the relationship was built on 
pseudo-economic transactions (in this case involving an “irrevocable gift,” see 


75 Baker-Brian, “Between Testimony and Rumour,” 46. With regard to ex-member testimo- 
nial, the sociologist Bryan Wilson writes: “The sociologist of contemporary sectarianism 
need to rely neither on fragments nor on biased witnesses. Indeed, with good reason, soci- 
ologists generally treat the evidence of a sect’s theological opponents, of the aggrieved 
relatives of sectarians, and of the disaffected and apostate with some circumspection.” 
Wilson, The Social Dimensions of Sectarianism, 6. 

76 Patronage is the “enduring bond between two persons of unequal social and economic 
status, which implies and is maintained by periodic exchanges of goods and services, 
and also has social and affective dimensions.” P. Garnsey and G. Woolf, “Patronage of the 
Rural Poor in the Roman World,’ in Patronage in Ancient Society, ed. A. Wallace-Hadrill 
(London: Routledge, 1989), 154. 

77 A.G. López, Shenoute of Atripe and the Uses of Poverty (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2011), 4-5. 

78 Garnsey and Woolf, “Patronage of the Rural Poor in the Roman World,” 162; Libanius, 
Oration 47.19, 22. 
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chapter 2). One of the most important patronage relationships was between a 
client and his landlord. While we cannot identify direct relationships between 
a landlord and the families living in the Houses 1-3, the papyri show exactly 
how various obligations to landlords were paid. Sometimes the rent was paid 
in silver drachmas (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 62), but commodities such as wheat, barley, 
and dates were frequently used to replace money (KAB 330ff, 1146, 1167 etc.). 
Likewise, wages could be paid in barley (P.Kellis v Copt. 48), wheat (P.Kellis v 
Copt. 46), or oil (P.Kellis v Copt. 47 for the production of a piece of garment).”9 
This indicates that food gifts were commonly given within existing commer- 
cial or patronage relationships.®° 


Summary: Gift Giving at a Distance 
When all the evidence for the plurality of socioeconomic engagement in the 
Kellis letters is taken into account, the centrality of Manichaean almsgiving 
fades into the background. Although itinerant elect certainly asked for the 
support of Manichaean catechumens, most of the letters attest to economic 
interactions and local gift exchanges that occurred for more mundane reasons. 
Manichaean almsgiving was affected by the geographical circumstances of the 
oasis, particularly the long distance traveling to the Nile valley. In contrast to 
the situations sketched in Manichaean doctrinal texts, the elect and catechu- 
mens in Kellis did not gather on a daily basis for almsgiving and a ritualized 
meal. In fact, most references to the elect place them firmly outside the oasis. 
Both of the elect’s fundraising letters explicitly locate the father(s) “in Egypt,” 
which designated the Nile valley.5! Makarios’s, Piene’s and Matthaios’s let- 
ters also report about the elect residing in Alexandria or traveling the cities of 
the valley. Apa Lysimachos was said to reside in Antinoou (P.Kellis v Copt. 21), 
where he could forward letters to the oasis and back. The Teacher also traveled 
toward Alexandria with his entire retinue and Piene (P.Kellis v Copt. 29). This 
does not mean that the elect never visited the oasis. On the contrary, some 


79 On the numerous small parcels and array of commodities which were used to pay rent, 

see D.P. Kehoe, “Tenancy and Oasis Agriculture on an Egyptian Estate of the 4th C. A.D., 

Journal of Roman Archaeology 12, no. 2 (1999): 746. He notes that wine was also used to pay 

for “service” (presumably wages for workers other than tenants. If Topos Mani would have 
constituted a Manichaean monastery, which I will argue it did not, it would have paid a 
rent in olives. 

80 A direct connection to the Manichaean families cannot be established, with the excep- 
tion of a fragmentary passage in P.Kellis v Copt. 20 by Makarios, in which the “master” has 
to be sent a maje of something as rent. 

8ı Makarios writes about “when I came to Egypt” and “we delayed coming to Egypt” (P.Kellis v 
Copt. 22). Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cD7117, 207, also 12. This designation is also found in 
early monastic literature. See the Vit. Ant. 57, cited in Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 144. 
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may have visited the village and organized a type of gift exchange that cor- 
responded to the local circumstances, so that the elect, despite geographical 
distance, could survive. 

The Manichaean families in the oasis were several days of travel removed 
from the Nile valley. Other Manichaean communities must have existed 
throughout Egypt, forming a regional network that supported itinerant elect. 
Despite the general dearth of evidence for these other communities, we do 
have Greek Manichaean letters of recommendation attesting to a group style 
centered around itinerancy. Two Greek letters of recommendation from 
Oxyrhynchus could be identified as Manichaean after the discovery and trans- 
lation of the Kellis letters (P.Oxy. XxxI 2603 and P.Oxy. LXXIII 4965).82 Not 
only do they reveal a widespread Manichaean network in Egypt, but they also 
illustrate the way in which travelers were vouched for. In one of these letters, 
a man named Paul writes brother Serapion about his friends: “[R]eceive them 
therefore in love, as friends, for they are not catechumens but belong to the 
company of Ision and Nikolaos.’®? Another letter writer, Ammonius, writes in 
recommendation of unnamed travelers, asking that they might be received by 
“you and the brethren at your place in faith of the Paracletic Mind; for nothing 
more holy (?) has he commanded us.”84 Both letter writers, thus, testify about 
the Manichaean affiliation of travelers, recommending them to local families 
or communities for hospitality. The travelers in Paul’s letter are identified as 
elect, since they were “not catechumens,” but belonged to the retinue of two 
individuals who were supposedly known to Serapion. These men, Ision and 
Nikolaos, could have been Manichaean officials whose names carried some 
authority.®> With such authorization and recommendation, the traveling elect 


82 J.H. Harrop, “A Christian Letter of Commendation,” The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 
48 (1962): 140 “numerous theological and mystical overtones.” I. Gardner, “Personal Letters 
from the Manichaean Community at Kellis? in Manicheismo e Oriente cristiano antico, 
ed. L. Cirillo and A. van Tongerloo (Turnhout: Brepols, 1997), 87 they “deserve recon- 
sideration”; C. Rémer, “Manichaean Letter,” in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri ed. P. Parson, 
et al. (London: The Egypt Exploration Society, 2009), 194-96; Gardner, Nobbs, and Choat, 
“P. Harr. 107,” 18; See the critique in Martinez, “The Papyri and Early Christianity,’ 602. 

83  Tpoaddton obv ev &ydny ws gidous, ob yàp xatyxobpevol elow a[AJAd tov nepi Totwvos xai 
Nocoddou i8[ {Jor \truyydvovat/. P.Oxy. XXXI 2603.25-28. This letter employs a curious meta- 
phor about a mirror and mentions the “elect and catechumens.” 

84 abv totic xatà [tónov gov dd] EAoic neópe[vos TH Taper ]xANTIKG Adyw [... — ca. 10 —]to¢ petà 
tod mpeaPevtod bro ]SéEy. OSEv yàp [dytwtepov] Hutv Expwev. P.Oxy. LXXIII 4965.8-13. This 
letter, moreover, also mentions the “elect and catechumens” as well as “the Teacher.” 

85 These two individuals are not mentioned in the Kellis letters, unless we identify Ision 
with the Ision found in P.Kellis 1 Gr 67 and P.Kellis v11 Copt. 80, which is not entirely 
unlikely since he is a lector in the Manichaean church. Gardner, “Once More,” 305n58; 
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could be welcomed and received in a proper way. The second passage does not 
identify the travelers as elect or catechumens, but explicitly reminds its recipi- 
ents of their shared faith and frames the request by mentioning the “Paracletic 
mind,” which is never used in other papyrus letters outside the Kellis corpus. 
The Greek Manichaean letters of recommendation, thus, illustrate how a net- 
work based on long-distance connections could function without everyday 
interactions. 


The Agape, a Manichaean Ritual Meal? 


When it comes to the evidence for alms gifts, the identification of the agape 
(àyånn, aramH) as the Manichaean ritual meal is pivotal. It is either the key- 
stone proving the practice of the daily ritual meal, or it reveals the ambiguity 
of everyday life language. From the first publications onward, a few scattered 
references to agape in the Kellis letters have been interpreted as evidence for 
the practice of the daily ritual meal. In the first edition, it was cautiously noted 
that “unfortunately, it is not explicit as to whether this is food offered to the 
elect, or distributed to the poor,’ and “if the agape is to be understood as the 
Manichaean ritual meal [...] then those who partook of it must be elect.”86 
If this latter interpretation is correct, it would offer strong evidence for regu- 
lar moments of groupness. Unfortunately, none of the papyri explains what 
exactly the organization of the agape entailed. 

The Greek term agape, literally meaning love, was used for a variety of rit- 
ual practices in Late Antiquity. Andrew McGowan examined the widespread 
use of the word and concludes that “we should probably stop speaking of ‘the 
agape’ as through there was an ancient consensus about it that we could use in 
clear absence of any modern one.’®” Instead, he argues, a “diversity of practices 
and terminologies, all of which share some relation to one another,’ is shown 
in ancient Christian literature and inscriptions.8° During the first centuries of 


I. Gardner, “P. Kellis I 67 Revisited,” Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 159 (2007): 
223-28. 

86 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDTI, 77ng5; See also A. Alcock, “The Agape,” Vigiliae 
Christianae 54, no. 2 (2000): 208-09; J.D. Dubois, “Les repas manichéens,” in Entre lignes 
de partage et territoires de passage: Les identités religieuses dans les mondes grec et romain, 
ed. N. Belayche and S.C. Mimouni (Turnhout: Brepols, 2009), 110 and 115. Pedersen inter- 
prets the agape in Hom. 29.1-2 and all the Kellis passages as the Manichaean ritual meal. 
Pedersen, “Holy Meals,” 1283. 

87 A. McGowan, “Naming the Feast: The Agape and the Diversity of Early Christian Meals,” 
Studia Patristica 30 (1997): 317-18. 

88 McGowan, “Naming the Feast,” 318; Finn, Almsgiving, 103-5. 
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Christian literature, the agape designated a charitable meal used to support the 
poor.®? In the third century, communal gatherings began to take place in the 
morning, and included a ritualized meal that was symbolic in character. These 
symbolic meals were led by the clergy, and the previously celebrated house- 
hold banquets gradually became associated with heretics.°° In the fourth and 
fifth century, the Eucharist became the central ritual of Christian communal 
gatherings. By that time, charity and communion with the poor were no lon- 
ger expressed through a weekly agape meal (in the evening). Instead, the term 
that now connoted (brotherly) love, charity, and meals came to be used for 
a wide variety of charitable and alimentary practices. In the Apophthegmata 
Patrum, for example, “in charity” (Sé6wxag adty &yánnv) was used to describe 
charitable gifts to a widow. A similar usage of the term agape is found in 
an Arabic biography of Shenoute, which narrates a story about a layman who 
dressed up as a beggar to see whether his agape gifts to the monastery were 
indeed distributed as alms to the poor.9* Other Greek and Coptic papyri use 
the term agape for the gifts and meal associated with festivals for the martyrs 
in Oxyrhynchus (P.Oxy. LXVI 3864, fifth century), the festival of Apa Apollo 


89 Tertullian used the phrase to describe the evening meal (otherwise in Latin dilectio) in 
which believers from all classes came together to eat. By contrasting these occasions 
with the banquets of Roman collegia, he stressed the charitable nature of the agape and 
its egalitarian meaning. Tertullian, Bapt. 9.2. J.P. Burns, R.M. Jensen, and G.W. Clarke, 
Christianity in Roman Africa: The Development of Its Practices and Beliefs (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2014), 234-5, 240-1, 251-2 and 287-90. A more fundamental discussion of the 
relation between the Eucharist and the agape is found in A. McGowan, “Rethinking Agape 
and Eucharist in Early North African Christianity,” Studia Liturgica 34 (2004): 165-76; 
A. McGowan, Ascetic Eucharists. Food and Drink in Early Christian Ritual Meals (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1999). Earlier studies include B. Reicke, Diakonie, Festfreude und Zelos in 
Verbindung mit der altchristlichen Agapenfeier (Uppsala: Verlag, 1951); C. Donahue, “The 
Agape of the Hermits of Scete,” Studia Monastica 1 (1959): 97-114; H. Lietzmann, Mass and 
the Lord’s Supper (Leiden: Brill, 1979); A.G. Hamman, “De l’agape à la diaconie, en Afrique 
chrétienne,” Theologische Zeitschrift 42 (1986): 241-21. Most of these studies have been 
summarized in R. Halterman Finger, Of Widows and Meals: Communal Meals in the Book 
of Acts (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007). 

go Cyprian, Ep. 63.16.2-17.1, discussed in Burns, Jensen, and Clarke, Christianity in Roman 
Africa, 252. On the connection between the discourse of heresy and the household, see 
H.O. Maier, “Heresy, Households, and the Disciplining of Diversity,” in A People’s History 
to Christianity. Late Ancient Christianity, ed. V. Burrus (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2005), 
213-33. 

91 Apophthegmata patrum 13.16. Blumell and Wayment, Christian Oxyrhynchus, 666-67, 
no. 171. 

92 Besa, Vit. Shenoute, 33-35 cited in Blumell and Wayment, Christian Oxyrhynchus, 672-5, 
no. 173; Lopez, Shenoute of Atripe and the Uses of Poverty, 65 noting that similar stories 
circulated about John the Almsgiver (Life of John the Almsgiver, 9). 
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(SB X 10269, seventh century), and a meal associated with the burial and com- 
memoration of martyrs and monks.?? Coptic Manichaean liturgical and theo- 
logical texts usually refer to the alms as “table” (Tpamteza), “charitable offering” 
(tipoceopa), “donations” (Awpon), or “alms offering” (TUNTNaeE), but agape 
is also used in some passages related to Manichaean commemoration rituals 
(see chapter 6). In the Manichaean Homilies, the term agape is associated with 
specific community members: 


the gifts [that] have been distributed and been [—] among the friends of 
the agape (NajBe[pe] NTE Tarann)! Behold, the sects have been smitten 
and destroyed. Behold, the alms (TuNTNae) are appointed with those 
who give them. 


Whether the “friends of the agape” were the elect (those who received the 
gifts) or the catechumens (“those who give them [i.e. the alms gifts],” neT[t 
m]mac) remains in question.” At the same time, it is clear that Manichaeans 
associated agape with alms gifts. 

Agape is mentioned six times in the Coptic letters and business accounts 
from Kellis (see Table 12), and fifteen times in the agricultural account book 
(KAB). In all instances, the term relates to food gifts, in particular oil, wheat, 


93 According to Arietta Papaconstantinou, the bags mentioned in letter P.Oxy. LXVI, 3864 
were to be delivered in exchange for goods or services for the benefit of the festival at 
Oxyrhynchus. A. Papaconstantinou, “Lagapé des martyrs: P.Oxy. LVI 3864,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Papyrologie und Epigraphik 92 (1992): 241-42. See the text of SB X 10269 and the discus- 
sion by H.C. Youtie, “P.Yale Inv. 177,’ Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 16 (1975): 
259-64; T. Vivian, “Monks, Middle Egypt, and Metanoia: The Life of Phib by Papohe the 
Steward (Translation and Introduction), Journal of Early Christian History 7, no. 4 (1999): 
554. Papyri from the monastery of Apa Apollo also attest to the celebration of this festi- 
val, as they order wine for the agape of Apa Phib (akanu ana iB), cited and discussed 
in Clackson, Coptic and Greek Texts, 6, 12. In Rome, for example, the Christian inscrip- 
tions under the San Sebastiano include the words “in agape.” S. Diefenbach, Römische 
Erinnerungsriume. Heiligenmemoria und kollektive Identitäten im Rom des 3. bis 5. 
Jahrhunderts n. Chr. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2007), 54-55. The catacomb painting is no 
longer understood as an agape meal, but broader in the context of Roman funerary meals. 
The graffiti with the phrases Agape and Irene could have been names instead of similar 
wishes for peace and love, see R.M. Jensen, Understanding Early Christian Art (London: 
Routledge, 2000), 53-4. 

94 aYCOP MMEIAION aBadr [aly ..[o]y eNN@sBe[pe] NTE Taranu: eic NAOTMA aygbabe 
alyka]Taaye’ lc THNTNAE ACTMA) MNNET[T M]Mac Hom. 29.1-4. 

95 Discussion at, Pedersen, Studies, 304-5, following Merkelbach’s interpretation of 
love (Taranu) in 2 PsB. 171.25-173.10 as the ritual meal rather than the virtue of love. 
R. Merkelbach, Mani und Sein Religionssystem (Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1986), 
57-8; See A. Villey, Psaumes des errants: Écrits manichéens du Fayyiim (Paris: Cerf, 1994), 
122-3 and 401-7 on this particular psalm. 
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olives, grapes, lentils, and lupin seeds, but none of the authors makes a 
Manichaean context explicit. The interpretation that recognizes these dona- 
tions as Manichaean alms gifts, therefore, mostly rests on the Manichaean 
repertoire used in Orion’s letters, and a prioritization of systematic reconstruc- 
tions of Manichaean doctrine and behavioral norms.%6 

Zooming in on the specifics, what did Orion do with the agape? In P.Kellis v 
Copt. 17, Orion writes to Hor that he has received oil from Sabes and stored it 
somewhere, saying, “we take in much oil for the agape, in that we are many, 
and they consume much oil.”9’ After discussing some of the other business 
arrangements, Orion returns to the topic and promises to “make the agape for 
the....”"28 In another letter to Hor, Orion refers to a similar situation in which 
he received oil from Raz, and left it (somewhere, with someone?) “for the 
agape, like you said.” In both cases, he takes full personal responsibility: “Do 
not bother (?) yourself with the agape. I will do it rejoicing,” and he promises 
to send “his share” (tqMepoc) to brother Pakous, who is harvesting outside the 
village.°? Together, the two letters convey the impression that Orion acted 
as an intermediary, bringing oil and wheat from individuals (Raz, Sabes) to a 
storage location elsewhere in the oasis, where portions could be distributed to 
other brothers. It is clear that the oil and wheat were meant to be consumed by 
others, who are referred to as “they” in P.Kellis v Copt. 17, but Orion also writes 
in the first person plural, making it difficult to understand what his own role 
was.!00 The matter-of-fact tone of the letter suggests that Orion and Hor were 
more frequently in touch about the practical considerations of the agape. Since 
Orion uses Manichaean designators such as “child of righteousness” and “good 
limb of the Light Mind” for Hor, it is tempting to see them as cooperating in 


96 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cb1T1, 70-71, 77. Pedersen, “Holy Meals,’ 1283 states “The rea- 
son is that the Manichaeans’ agape cannot have concerned distribution of food to the 
poor in general; Manichaeans were only allowed to give alms to the voluntary poor, i.e. the 
elect, but not the economic poor.” 

97 G6MAH MANXI eae NNHE AGOYN ATArAMH xe TNAG) ayw CEOYMM eae NNHE. 
P.Kellis v Copt. 17.22-25. Dubois’s understanding of the bronze vessel in P.Kellis v Copt. 47 
as ‘existence d'un chaudron ou d'une poêle de bronze servant à la cuisson ou la friture. 
On peut donc deviner quelques aspects des pratiques culinaires des manichéens’ is sheer 
speculation. Dubois, “Les repas manichéens,’ 109. 

98  ‘tTNap Taranu angr. .... P.Kellis v Copt. 17.34. 

99  MNPPEICTA NEK ETBE Tarann TNAEC aipege “Do not bother (?) about the agape. I will do 
it, rejoicing,” P.Kellis v Copt. 15.23-24. tNaxoy TIqMEepoc neq apuc “I will send his share 
south to him.” P.Kellis v Copt. 15.26-27. 

100 “Since we take in much oil for the agape, in that we are many, and they consume much 
oil” EMAH MANA 2a? NNHZ ACOYN ATATAMIH XE TNAG) AY CEOYWM 2a? NNR. P.Kellis v 
Copt. 17.22—25. 
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the long distance almsgiving process on behalf of the catechumens in Kellis.!! 
Still, the two other passages referring to agape point in another direction. Their 
immediate context in business accounts listing the food as expenses is not 
conducive to a Manichaean framing. In one passage, the agape is requested 
as a gift, suggesting a non-Manichaean interpretation: “[T]he lentils and lupin 
seeds: make them as an agape for me.”!°? The other account matter-of-factly 
lists “the agape of Theodora: she has given a maje of olives and a half maje of 
grapes.”!03 No further information about additional redistribution is included, 
making these gifts the responsibility of a single individual only. 


TABLE 12 References to agape in the Coptic personal letters 


Text no. Commodities Sequence Actors Rules structuring 
behavior 
P.Kellisv Oil, wheat Orion received Orion, Raz, Expensive. 
Copt. 15.14 (about 720 from Raz and Hor; Raz acts 
T for 6 maje left it some- as middleman, 
wheat). where (?) on transferring 
instruction from commodities. 
Hor. 
P.Kellisv ? His “share” is Orion, Pakous. Time-specific 
Copt. 15.23 sent to Pakous meal? 
“if he does not Orion takes 
come by that responsibility for 
day.” specific task of 
sending, 


101 Pedersen, “Holy Meals,” 1283; Teigen, The Manichaean Church in Kellis, 240-43. 

102 NAPQIN MN NTAPMOYC aploy NaKaTIH egapael P.Kellis v Copt. 47.10-u1. This alternative 
spelling of aramu is common, see H. Forster, Wörterbuch der griechischen Wörter in den 
koptischen dokumentarischen Texten (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2002), 3-5. 

103 TATAMH NOCOAMPA ec’h OYMAX XAIT MN OYZ MAX’ dare “The agape of Theodora: 
She has given a maje of olives and a half maje of grapes.” P.Kellis v Copt. 44.12. 
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TABLE 12 References to agape in the Coptic personal letters (cont.) 
Text no. Commodities Sequence Actors Rules structuring 
behavior 
P.Kellisv Oil (ifanagon Agon of oil, Orion, Hor, Explicitly stated 
Copt.17.18 ishalfachous, received by Sabes, Lautine, that “we take 
the price would Orion, (?)and Timotheos. much oil for the 
be between he left a portion Sabes sent agape, in that we 
800 to 1000 somewhere on a Solidus are many, and 
T/agon).> instruction of  (holokottinos) they consume 
Hor. Idem with together with much oil.” 
anagonofoil the oil. 
Orion received 
from Sabes, 
he also left it 
somewhere. 
P.Kellisv ? Orion will make Orion. Personal respon- 
Copt. 17.33 the agape for... sibility of Orion. 
(someone?) 
P.Kellisv Maje of olives Theodorahas Theodora. Personal 
Copt. 44.12 and halfa maje given it (to responsibility of 
of grapes. Tehat? Why Theodora. 
recorded here?) 
P.Kellisv Lentils and Author requests Tehat? It can be 
Copt. 47.10 lupin seeds. it? requested. 


a Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 144; Bagnall, KAB, 47—48 on maje and page 52 on the price 


of wheat. 


b Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp77, 64 and 61. 


A comparison with the agape gifts in the KAB can contribute to our understanding 


of agape’s meaning in the village of Kellis. The monthly expenditures listed in the 


accounts of a large estate include frequent agape gifts, recorded, although inconsis- 


tently, in the first four months of the year (see Table 13). These expenses are strictly 


related to agricultural products like wheat, wine, or cheese, just like the agape gifts 


in the Coptic letters, in which oil seems to take a central position. The editor of the 


account book suggests that “the usage in the KAB is certainly compatible with the view 
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that these offerings were intended for use in a communal meal.”!04 This communal 
meal might have been organized with regularity in the first couple of months of the 
year, or as an annual event that took place after the first four months. As in the Coptic 
accounts, the agape was the result of individual private donations. The KAB lists agape 
in association with specific women: “for alms of That” (Eis &y&ny 9at KAB 106) and “for 
alms of Tanoup” (Eiç cyan Tovoum KAB 940), and follows a simple format similar to 
the “agape of Theodora’ listed in one of the earlier mentioned business accounts.!05 


TABLE13 Agape gifts in the KAB per month as related to modern calendar? 


Month Egyptian Indication modern List of gifts 
calendar calendar 

1 Thoth 1 August 29 Agape gifts (KAB 88, 186, 749) 

2 Paophi 1 September 28 Agape gifts (KAB 101, 103, 
755) 1562) 

3 Hathyr 1 October 28 Agape gifts (KAB 448, 940, 
1548, 1564) 

4 Choiak 1 November 27 Agape gifts (KAB 119) 

5 Tybi 1 December 22 = 

6 Mecheir 1 January 26 - 

7 Phamenoth 1 February 25 (Death Mani, month of Adar)> 

8 Pharmouthi 1 March 27 Agape gifts (KAB 1525) & 
Easter (KAB 1717) 

9 Pachon 1 April 26 - 

10 Pauni 1 May 26 = 

11 Epeiph 1 June 25 = 

12 Mesore ı July 25 -— 


- Intercalendar days August 24-28 = 


a Indication from J. Rowlandson, ed., Women & Society in Greek & Roman Egypt. A Sourcebook 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), xv. I am following Bagnall’s indication of the 
dates. Bagnall, KAB, 82. The agape of KAB 106 and u6 is not associated with a specific date. 

b Listed as the 4th of Phamenoth in 2 PsB. 17.26 and 18.7. 


104 Bagnall, KAB, 84. 
105 The identification of the former with Tehat in the Coptic accounts is considered “stretch- 
ing the evidence” by the editors of the Coptic papyri. Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp77, 46. 
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The regular occurrence of the agape gifts and their association with individ- 
ual donors in the KAB and the Coptic papyri may support an alternative inter- 
pretation that does not require one to categorize Orion’s agape gifts (generally 
considered part of a Manichaean meal or redistribution system) differently 
from those in the KAB (generally considered non-Manichaean gifts because 
they included cheese and wine, 16, 448, 940). All instances could have been 
part of a process of charitable redistribution, in which individuals donated 
part of the harvest, collected it, and gave it in preparation for Easter. The KAB 
explicitly allocates one of the agape gifts in the same month as the Easter 
arrangements (called the “festival of Parmouthi,” opty Dappobht, KAB 1717).106 
Church canons, such as the fourth-century canons of Athanasius, witness that 
Easter was supposed to be the day par excellence for almsgiving.!©” The cluster- 
ing of the agape gifts in the first four months of the year, a period closer to the 
harvest season than to Easter, may reflect the collection and storage of gifts 
before the festival, while the months between Choiak and Easter correlate with 
a sober lent season.!°8 The arrangements for collecting Pakous’s share, which 
must be sent south of where he is harvesting “if he does not come by that day” 
(P.Kellis v Copt. 15.27), suggest that there was a time frame for delivering the 
food (on the celebration of Easter in Kellis, see chapter 5). Did Pakous’s share 
have to arrive in time for the celebrations in Kellis? 


Conclusions 


Manichaeans in Kellis were familiar with almsgiving. They received fundrais- 
ing letters from the elect, and some families and individuals actively supported 
these itinerant fathers from a distance. The papyri, however, also show the 
ambiguity of gift-giving within a village setting, Rather than strictly follow- 
ing a Manichaean ideology of almsgiving, it seems like some of the interac- 
tions between catechumens and elect may have had commercial aspects to 


106 This isa more common phrase for Easter in Coptic, see J. Drescher, “The Coptic Dictionary: 
Additions and Corrections,’ Bulletin de la société d'archéologie copte 16 (1961-62): 288. 
Bagnall suggests that the Easter celebration of either Pharmouthi g in the year 364 CE or 
those of Pharmouthi 26 in the year 379 CE was meant. Bagnall, KAB, 84. 

107 Finn, Almsgiving, 79. 

108 J. Magnusson, “Mat och Manikeism,” in Religion och Bibel ed. L. Roos (Uppsala: Nathan 
Séderblomsallskapet, 2018), 71-95. On the archaeology of tables for Christian ritual meals, 
see K. Innemée, “The Lord’s Table, Refrigerium, Eucharist, Agapè, and Tables for Ritual 
Meals in Al-Bagawat and in Monasteries,’ in Christianity and Monasticism in Alexandria 
and the Egyptian Deserts, ed. G. Gabra and H.N. Takla. (New York: American University in 
Cairo Press, 2020), 281-97. 
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it. The way one observes these practices in the papyri is less one-dimensional 
than the practices espoused in Manichaean ideology; they are not explicitly 
focused on almsgiving. Frequently, economic interactions were not spelled 
out, and gifts were often recorded without any additional information. The 
group-specific Manichaean rationales for giving to the elect are never manifest 
in papyrus letters, apart from the religious framing of the elect’s requests.!09 
Rather than identifying ambiguous gift-giving situations with Manichaean 
gift exchange, one ought to understand these interactions primarily in the 
context of everyday domestic support, economic interaction, and charitable 
distribution, all key ingredients of informal networks of care, which, accord- 
ing to Peregrine Horden, were typically “operating between, at least as much as 
within, dwellings.”"° Indeed, the papyri show that the inhabitants of Kellis, like 
most ancient individuals, employed a broad spectrum of resources that could 
be called upon in need. If giving demarcated belonging, the boundaries were 
not strictly drawn along religious differentiations. 

The geographical setting of Kellis fundamentally affected gift-exchange, 
allowing for a more pronounced lay participation when the elect were absent 
from the village. Without their ascetic religious specialists, the families in 
Kellis were left with the elect’s letters and the assurance of their prayers. Alms 
were requested and given through a long-distance system of letters and gifts, 
which religious function is almost impossible to reconstruct with certainty. As 
a consequence, elect became incorporated into a domestic network of sup- 
port and participated in long-distance economic interactions with family 
members, neighbors, and Manichaean catechumens. Rather than holding a 
daily centralized role in the religious lives of the families in Kellis, the itiner- 
ant Manichaean elect, known as vehicles of salvation, played a limited role. 
As BeDuhn rightly points out, “those left behind shifted to alternative modes 
of activity by which they maintained their Manichaean identity and practice. 
Certain practices were suspended without an elect present,” whereby the ‘local 
cell became the sustainers of their own identification with the elusive world 
Manichaean organization.” This reconstruction of Manichaean life in Kellis 
is removed from Manichaean ideology found in the Kephalaia and critiqued by 
heresiologists like Augustine. Without daily ritual meals, the nature of alms- 
giving changed, maybe even to the extent that the exchange of gifts between 
catechumens were viewed with cosmic significance. 

109 Rebillard, Christians and their Many Identities, 91. 


110 Horden, “Household Care and Informal Networks,” 39. 
111 BeDuhn, “The Domestic Setting,’ 266. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Deacon’s Practice: Manichaean Gatherings 
with Prayer and Psalm Singing 


They said ... a deacon who was turned away from there, the one 
who ... while he was with me, I used to argue with him daily. Because 
during his practice he would be angry with me saying: “what do you 
have against me?” 


MAKARIOS TO MATTHAIOS! 


Makarios comes across as a difficult person. His letters are filled with com- 
plaints, revealing conflicts with his wife and, in one instance, with a deacon. 
For some reason, he informed his family in the oasis of a conflict that he had 
on a “daily” (mune) basis with an otherwise unidentified deacon. What the 
argument was about is unknown. In fact, it is even unclear whether the conflict 
arose over the deacon’s religious practice or over something else that happened 
during his “practice” (mereTa). Despite the lack of contextual information, this 
passage points to the existence of an ecclesiastical structure and communal 
gatherings. The Kephalaia offers another glimpse into Manichaean communal 
gatherings. In one of the chapters, a member of the elect recalls presiding over 
a service with fifty elect. In his leadership role, he watched over their daily fast- 
ing, which brought into existence a large number of angels (1 Keph. 81). As in 
Makarios’s letter, this passage presupposes a communal gathering, in this case 
solely (?) with elect on “the Lord’s day” (i-e., Sunday). In a third text, situated 
around the same time, Augustine made fun of a failed attempt at communal 
Manichaean living. He narrates that a monastic initiative in the city of Rome 
failed because the elect could not keep the Manichaean rule of life; conflict 


1 maxey [.....] OYAIAKMN egaynanegq aBa MMO TleTadeal..... E]geaTH! NedMaimia@e 
NNMEYq MUHNE XE eM [MTPpeqME]ACTA MAGBMAK apacl XE apak NUMAL. P.Kellis v Copt. 
19.47-51. (slightly modified translation). The interpretation and translation of this passage is 
difficult. I take eu [WTpeque]AeTa to mean “during his practice.’ Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, 
CDT1, 165. 
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broke out among them, exposing their most horrible behavior for all to see.? 
In contrast to the previous two situations, Augustine’s story presupposes that 
elect traveled or lived scattered throughout the city until they moved together 
into one house, which made their otherwise hidden lax attitude visible to their 
lay supporters. 

How frequently did Manichaeans gather? The Kellis texts highlight a family 
religion group style associated with itinerant Manichaean elect. None of the per- 
sonal letters informs us explicitly about regular gatherings with the elect, nor 
do they elaborate about communal gatherings with other catechumens, what 
we will call a congregational group style — otherwise known as “small group 
religion.” Despite this silence, there is ample reason to believe that communal 
gatherings with praying and psalm singing took place, and constituted marked 
moments in time, in which the participating Kellites understood themselves in 
Manichaean terms. The wooden boards and papyri containing liturgical texts, 
found in close association with the personal letters, provide another piece to 
the puzzle. They point to specific moments of Manichaeanness. Communal 
singing of psalms, in particular, would have stimulated a fuller identification 
with the Manichaean community, as sociologists have concluded that “the 
enhancement of experience which ritual offers cognitively and particularly 
emotionally, plays an important role in the internalization of identification.” 
One could say that these shared communal actions are “embodied expres- 
sions of identity” in song, speech, and bodily movements like prostration.5 
Taking part in collective gatherings created and sustained individual affilia- 
tion with the imagined community and offered moments of intensified collec- 
tive belonging and emotional arousal that contributed to the rise of a distinct 
Manichaean group. Such moments, on the other hand, may also have resulted 
in increasing tension, conflict, and disruption of everyday religious life, as 
illustrated by Makarios’s conflict with the deacon and Augustine’s polemical 
report on the elects’ inability to live together peacefully under the watchful 
eyes of catechumens. This chapter, therefore, examines the Kellis papyri and 
Coptic Manichaica to detect the occurrences, frequency, location, and poten- 
tial impact of Manichaean communal gatherings in the Oasis. 


2 The story if found in Augustine, Mor. Manich. 10.74, translation in Gardner and Lieu, MTRE, 
no. 36. 

3 R. Gordon, “Projects, Performance and Charisma: Managing Small Religious Groups in the 
Roman Empire,” in Beyond Priesthood: Religious Entrepreneurs and Innovators in the Roman 
Empire, ed. R.L. Gordon, G. Petridou and J. Riipke (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2017), 277-316. 

4 R. Jenkins, Social Identity, 2nd ed. (London: Routledge, 2008), 150-1. 

5 M.Tellbe, “Identity and Prayer,” in Early Christian Prayer and Identity Formation, ed. R. Hvalvik 
and K.O. Sandnes (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2014), 19 building on the work of Rappaport. 
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Manichaean Communal Gatherings 


Regular communal gatherings with people who shared religious beliefs and 
practices were not the norm in antiquity. Most religious practices took place 
within the comfort of one’s own household, or were performed by ritual spe- 
cialists in the presence of a limited audience.® A congregational group style — 
so common nowadays — was only practiced by Jews, Christians, Greco-Roman 
associations, and within some of the so-called elective cults associated with Isis 
or Mithras. The academic analysis of some of these group-specific religions has 
frequently focused on the interaction between preachers and their audience as 
one of the main mechanisms of group formation, although many have ques- 
tioned the depth of doctrinal transmission through sermons.’ During regular 
meetings with a small local community, preaching may have reinforced behav- 
ioral norms, utopian and universal religious claims, and the notion of belong- 
ing to an imagined transregional community, but the audience's response was 
sometimes limited at best.§ 

In fact, some scholars argue that only very few individuals participated reg- 
ularly in communal religious gatherings. Ramsey MacMullen not only argues 
that the majority of ancient individuals would not have understood a Christian 
sermon because of its literary and rhetorical nature, but also that they could 
not have regularly attended weekly gatherings: church buildings were too 
small to include more than five percent of the population.® Instead, people 
gathered at a myriad of other events, often outside (for example, at graveyards 
and tombs of saints). Extant liturgical documents, therefore, only shed light on 
a small number of occasions for communal get-togethers. 

The limited evidence for communal gatherings in Kellis, which matches 
what has been discovered in Manichaean texts from all over the ancient world, 
has to be read in light of the double uncertainty about religious participation 


6 Zoroastrians, likewise, gathered as a family, or for specific rituals, but not regularly as a wider 
community, with the exception of some seasonal festivals (the Gahambar). A.F. de Jong, “Sub 
Specie Maiestatis: Reflections on Sasanian Court Rituals,” in Zoroastrian Rituals in Context, 
ed. M. Stausberg (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 345-65. 

7 I. Sandwell, Religious Identity in Late Antiquity: Greeks, Jews and Christians in Antioch 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 13-16. 

8 The comparison with ancient Christianity is only of limited use, as there exist widely diver- 
gent opinions on the frequency and nature of Christian gatherings. G. Rouwhorst, “The 
Reading of Scripture in Early Christian Liturgy,’ in What Athens Has to Do with Jerusalem: 
Essays on Classical, Jewish, and Early Christian Art and Archaeology in Honor of Gideon 
Foerster, ed. L.C. Rutgers (Leuven: Peeters, 2002), 305-31. 

9 R.MacMullen, “The Preacher's Audience (AD 350-400), Journal of Theological Studies 40, 
no. 2 (1989): 503-11; MacMullen, The Second Church. 
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and its impact. The absence of full reflection on the content and frequency of 
Manichaean gatherings in the Roman Empire, also, asks for a careful approach, 
in which the liturgical documents from Egypt are analyzed in accordance with 
what is known from the broader Manichaean tradition, without harmonizing 
evidence from widely diverse regions and periods. Rather than assuming that 
Manichaeans in Kellis held weekly church services and followed the eastern 
Manichaean calendar, we will look at the — sometimes flimsy — evidence for 
four types of Manichaean communal gatherings: occasional gatherings, daily 
rituals, weekly services, and annual celebrations.!° While regular participation 
in these events would have fundamentally shaped a community, there is very 
little reason to believe that they characterized the daily lives of all Manichaean 
families in Kellis. 


Occasional Gatherings 
Manichaean elect and catechumens interacted incidentally in various situ- 
ations. Some of these Occasional interactions may have been intense, as for 
example, when catechumens traveled with the elect. On such occasions, pro- 
found interaction about distinctly Manichaean topics and practices would 
have been the norm. We can safely assume that they would have prayed 
together, held their confession rituals, and participated in almsgiving and the 
ritual meal. Unfortunately, extant sources shed very little light on the interac- 
tions between catechumens and elect while traveling. From Makarios’s fam- 
ily, we learn that the itinerant religious leaders traveled with lay followers to 
train them for ecclesiastical duties such as reading in various languages. This 
may have been important for the ongoing translation of Manichaean texts, 
or for proselytizing — Christian authors frequently warned against the mis- 
sionary practices of Manichaeans.” Such aims and practices are, however, 
invisible in the Greek and Coptic Manichaean texts, apart from the hagio- 
graphical stories about Mani and his first generation of disciples. Piene’s read- 
ing “in every church” (P.Kellis v Copt. 25.46) and Matthaios’s scribal practice 


10 Onthe difference between the eastern calendar and Egyptian Manichaeism, see G. Wurst, 
Das Bemafest der ägyptischen Manichder (Altenberge: Oros Verlag, 1995), 33. I will refrain 
from giving extensive parallels from earliest Christian history. A general summary is 
found in V.A. Alikin, The Earliest History of the Christian Gathering (Brill: Leiden, 2010). 
For gatherings and prayer-times in the monastic literature from Egypt, see A. Müller, “The 
Cult in the Cell,” Archiv fiir Religionsgeschichte 18-19, no. 1 (2017): 187-200; C. Osiek, “The 
Self-Defining Praxis of the Developing Ecclesia,” in The Cambridge History of Christianity, 
ed. M.M. Mitchell and F.M. Young (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 
274-92. 

11 A missionary purpose is taken for granted in Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 75; Mirecki, 
“Scribal Magic,’ 143-4. 
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(chapter 7) point to certain religious activities, but as much as we would have 
liked Matthaios and Piene to tell us more intimately about the purpose of 
their trips with the Teacher and the interactions they had with elect like Apa 
Lysimachos, the details escape us. 

Religious gatherings at deathbeds, for funerals, and in commemoration of 
the departed took place throughout the Manichaean world. The next chapter 
will examine the Kellis evidence for rituals surrounding death, as Matthaios 
writes about members of the elect who should have gathered around the body 
of his “great mother” (P.Kellis v Copt. 25.52). This gathering was either a ritual 
to support her in her final hours, or a commemoration ritual to aid the journey 
of her soul through the heavenly spheres. Several of the psalms found in Kellis 
give a glimpse into the liturgy of the commemoration, though almost noth- 
ing is known about actual life-cycle rituals such as burials. Who participated 
in commemoration rituals and how frequently they were performed is almost 
entirely unknown (see chapter 6). 

A similar lack of situational information hampers the interpretation of 
spells, amulets, and horoscopes. Did the family gather for a domestic ritual? 
Did individuals hire a religious specialist to visit them? If so, how did the 
religious repertoire that included celestial power, angels, and traditional 
Egyptian deities relate to their Manichaean beliefs and practices? Since most 
of the texts themselves do not refer to Manichaean notions, they probably 
derived from religious occasions with rituals aimed at the health and protec- 
tion of the family, regardless of the group-specific repertoire(s). The texts did 
not set these rituals apart from similar religious practices performed by the 
neighbors. A Greek wooden board found in House 3 illustrates the ambiguity 
between Manichaean practices and other religious traditions, and shows pos- 
sible Manichaean adaptations of a Christian liturgical text (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 88). 
Initially classified as an amulet, the text has been reconsidered as a prayer 
for the sick because of its almost exact parallel with the liturgical prayers of 
P.Barc 155.9-156.5.! It appears that the prayer was recited with the laying on of 
hands, while participants addressed the “eternal God” (9eòç iwvıoç) who is “our 
savior and refuge and helper of our assistance.”3 Without any indication of a 
specifically Manichaean repertoire, the prayer asks God to keep “away from 


12 Römer, Daniel, and Worp, “Das Gebet zur Handauflegung”. It is designated P.Monts.Roca 
inv. 155b.19-156a.5 in A. Maravela, “Christians Praying in a Graeco-Egyptian Context: 
Intimations of Christian Identity in Greek Papyrus Prayers,” in Early Christian Prayer 
and Identity Formation, ed. R. Hvalvik and K.O. Sandnes (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2014), 
291-323. 

13. OoWTHE pôv xai KaTapvyy xai (o> OCd¢> TH avTIAHUIpews NUdv P.Kellis 1 Gr. 88.20-23. 
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him every disease and every infirmity and every spirit of illness.”!4 The only 
indication of Manichaean usage is the omission of Jesus’s name in the doxol- 
ogy at the end of this version of the text, which Anastasia Maravela attributes 
to Manichaeism’s diminishment of Jesus’s name-giving, identity-creating 
role. This Manichaean usage of this prayer was bolstered by the discovery 
of a wooden board with Manichaean psalms (T.Kellis 11 Copt. 6), fragments of 
Syriac papyri (P.Kellis 11 Syr. 1), and the personal letters of Pamour’s family at 
the exact same find location. The earlier mentioned amulets associated with 
Pamour’s family (e.g. P.Kellis 1 Gr. 85ab) are an important reminder that the 
Manichaeans of Kellis dabbled in a wider set of religious practices. 


Daily Rituals 
The details of daily communal gatherings are known through extensive regula- 
tions in documents from the eastern and western Manichaean tradition. They 
describe the daily obligation to give alms for the ritual meal, to take four or 
seven moments of prayer,!® and to observe frequent fasting. In the Kephalaia’s 
instructions for perfect catechumens, this daily observance is emphasized, 
including their daily communion with the elect: 


The hours of prayer are kept by him; he observes them and comes daily to 
prayer. Hour by hour and day by day, all these hours of prayer will [...] his 
fasting, and his alms that he gives on every day of the year. The alms will 
be counted [...] to his good, and the fasting that he has performed, and 


14 Xwpioov an’ adtod mdcav vocov xal mdcav poraxtav xal mov mv(edu)a dobeviag P.Kellis 1 
Gr. 88.11-14. Worp, GPK1, 220-22. 

15 Maravela, “Christians Praying,” 303; Bruyn, Making Amulets Christian, 231. The laying on of 
hands is described as one of the five mysteries of Manichaean practice (1 Keph. 9, 37.28- 
42.23). Mani was known as a doctor, and his disciples were portrayed as healers through 
laying on of hands. C. Römer, “Mani, der neue Urmensch. Eine neue Interpretation der 
P. 36 des Kölner Mani-Kodex,” in Codex Manichaicus Coloniensis: Atti del simposio inter- 
nazionale, ed. L. Cirillo and A. Roselli (Cosenza: Marra Editore, 1986), 333-44; Coyle, 
“Hands and Imposition of Hands in Manichaeism,” 89-99. 

16 Arabic sources list four moments of prayer (for the catechumens, seven for the elect), 
of which the last must have coincided with the meal ritual. BeDuhn, Manichaean Body, 
39, 52, 129, 139-40, 158. At page 143 he concludes: “Although some sources suggest that 
Auditors delivered foods to the ritual locale at their convenience throughout the day, and 
did not remain for the ceremony (e.g., M 77), the majority of evidence points to the pres- 
ence of Auditors just before the meal itself, at the time corresponding to their last oblig- 
atory prayer period of the day.’ Greek and Middle Persian sources only mention three 
moments of prayer for catechumens (see below on the daily prayers). F. de Blois, “The 
Manichaean Daily Prayers,” in Studia Manichaica IV, ed. R.E. Emmerick, W. Sundermann, 
and P. Zieme (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2000), 49-54. 
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the garment that he has put upon the saints. A daily communion. And 
they fellowship with them in their fasting and their good.” 


When daily observance of various ritual moments characterized the lives of 
Manichaean catechumens, there was a need for time management. Iris Colditz 
highlights the threefold division of a Manichaean day in various Manichaean 
texts: one segment of time for government duties, a second for earning one’s 
living, and a third for service to the elect.!® We do not know how widespread 
this tripartite schedule was. Most of Colditz’s examples stem from Middle 
Persian, Parthian, and Sogdian texts, but the existence of such traditions and 
systematizations suggests that in some regions, the lives of catechumens were 
highly defined by Manichaeanness — or thought of as highly religious. 

In Kellis, the practice of regular almsgiving fora daily ritual meal was adapted 
to the social and geographical circumstances of the oasis: it became organized 
over a distance. The prayers, on the other hand, took place in the village itself. 
A single wooden tablet, found in the backyard of House 3, has proven to be one 
of the most important discoveries for the history of Manichaeism.'® While it 
was first published as the Prayer of the Emanations (P.Kellis v1 Gr. 98) and its 
Manichaean nature was contested, it has now been recognized as the text of 
the daily Manichaean prayers.”° In fact, parallel versions in Arabic, Middle 


17 NNEYNGAHA XaAanq NTOOT qmapaT[Hp]H apay GNHY anAHA MMHNE Kà TOYNOY 
oyn[oy] kaTa ooye G00YE NIOYNAYe THPOY N[GAJHA cena .. OYAK NTEGNHCTIA MN 
TeqUNTN[ace erq]t MMac e[N] Neooye THPOY NTpamme cen[a@]m [NMMINTNAE ... 
LXN NEqaraeoNn TNHCTIA ETAayecc Te[B]C@ ETAGTEEC PLAWY NNETOYABE OYKOINWNIA 
MMHNE NCEKOIN@NH NEMEY NEHTË 2N TOYNHCTIA MN noyar[aeo]y. 1 Keph. 91, 233-12-19. 

18 Colditz, “Manichaean Time-Management,’ 87 citing 2 PsB. 222.5-10 and similar texts from 
the Eastern tradition (such as the Sogdian text M135,39-63, for which she cites Zoroastrian 
parallels). 

19 Bermejo-Rubio, “I Worship and Glorify’” 253. 

20 First publication in G. Jenkins, “The Prayer of the Emanations in Greek from Kellis 
(T.Kellis 22),” Le Muséon 108 (1995): 243-63. The Manichaean nature of the prayer was 
contested in A. Khosroyev, “Zu einem manichdischen (?) Gebet; in Il manicheismo: 
nuove prospettive della ricerca, ed. A. van Tongerloo and L. Cirillo (Turnhout: Brepols, 
2005), 203-22. Rebuttal in Gardner, KLT2, 12-15; F. Bermejo-Rubio, “Further Remarks 
on the Manichaean Nature of EYXH TON IIPOBOAQN (P.Kell.Gr. 98),” Zeitschrift fiir 
Papyrologie und Epigraphik 168 (2009): 221-38. The identification of this text in other 
languages is more recent. The text is now discussed in its proper context in Gardner, 
“Manichaean Ritual Practice at Ancient Kellis,’ 245-62; I. Gardner, “With a Pure Heart 
and a Truthful Tongue’: The Recovery of the Text of the Manichaean Daily Prayers,’ Journal 
of Late Antiquity 4, no. 1 (2011): 79-99. I will follow Gardner's reconstruction in these next 
paragraphs. The Iranian texts are published in D. Durkin-Meisterernst and E. Morano, 
eds., Mani’s Psalms. Middle Persian, Parthian and Sogdian Texts in the Turfan Collection 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2010), §360-9. 
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Persian, Parthian, and Sogdian have established the Manichaean nature of 
this prayer beyond doubt, attesting to strong transregional Manichaean tra- 
ditions.#! The inclusion of the prayer’s opening phrases on the backside of the 
Greek wooden tablet bolsters our understanding that it held a central ritual- 
ized position within daily life.2# 

According to Ibn al-Nadim, who transmitted the Arabic version of the daily 
prayers, Manichaean catechumens prayed four times a day, with prostrations 
before the sun and the moon: 


And (Mani) imposed prayers, four or seven: and this means that a man 
stands and washes himself with flowing water, or with something else, 
and faces the greater luminary (that is, the sun by day or moon by night) 
standing. Then he prostrates himself and during his prostration he says 
[followed by the text of the prayers ].?% 


The Manichaeans in Kellis followed the same ritual, maybe with some adapta- 
tions, facing the sun or the moon to prostrate themselves during each of the 
ten prayers.24 This sequence of prostrations is indicated at the start of each 
stanza in the Kellis version of the daily prayers with npocxuva in “I worship 
and glorify” (mpocxuva xai S0E&&@w).25 The direction of prayer also indicated a 
religious orientation toward the luminaries, as the catechumens prayed to the 


21 This similarity is understood by Gardner as the result of a tradition building on an 
Aramaic Vorlage by Mani himself. This would also explain the lack of recognizable names 
of Manichaean deities, as the text from the daily prayers was from before the “scholas- 
tic” tradition in which this terminology played a large role. Gardner, “Manichaean Ritual 
Practice at Ancient Kellis? 258-9; Bermejo-Rubio, “Further Remarks,’ 237. Noteworthy is 
the absence of Christ and his redemptive work in the Arabic version. Gardner, “With a 
Pure Heart and a Truthful Tongue,” 93-4. 

22 I. Gardner, “P.Kellis 82 and an Unnoticed Record of the Manichaean Daily Prayers,” 
Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 211 (2019): 89-91. 

23 ~=Al-Nadim, The Fihrist. Citation from unpublished translation by F. de Blois in Gardner, 
“With a Pure Heart and a Truthful Tongue,” 83. 

24 This description of the Manichaean believers washing themselves first with flowing water 
before the daily prayers has to be considered in light of geographical and temporal diver- 
sity. It may have been difficult to find flowing water in the Egyptian desert, even though 
Kellis was located in an oasis. 

25 Gardner, “Manichaean Ritual Practice at Ancient Kellis,” 246. Note that proskynesis was 
not uncommon in Early Christian traditions. Tertullian suggested that to kneel and pros- 
trate before God was a daily observance, even though not always practiced in the com- 
munal liturgy. Tertullian, Or. 23. 
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“sun and the moon, the great Light givers.’26 In Manichaean cosmology, the 
sun and the moon were the ships that brought Light particles from the soul 
toward their liberation, as also expressed in the elect’s fundraising letter, which 
mentioned the sun and the moon as storehouses of spiritual riches (P.Kellis v 
Copt. 32).2” The author of the letter apparently referred not only to highbrow 
cosmological notions, but also to elements known intimately from the daily 
prayers. 

The Manichaeans in Kellis, in contrast to al-Nadim’s description, prayed 
three times a day. The Prayer of the Emanations stipulates prayers “at least on 
the third day” () xév tpitnç nuepas), which meant three times a day, just as indi- 
cated in the Parthian parallel text.28 The frequent performance of this prayer 
and the accompanying ten prostrations would have had a large impact on an 
individual’s affiliation with the Manichaean community, in particular because 
repetitive physical efforts, such as bowing down, are known to trigger cogni- 
tive systems that help to entrench religious ideas in memory.29 In addition, 
preparatory ritual washing (if performed at Kellis), and the conscious decision 
to face in the direction of the sun and the moon established a marked moment 
of Manichaeanness. The architecture of Houses 1-3 suggests that if the prayer 
was performed outside, or in the courtyard, the neighbors and other members 
of the household must have witnessed it. 


Weekly Services 
Weekly services took place on Sunday and Monday. Catechumens fasted 
on the day of the sun (the elect fasted more often), as the Kephalaia states: 
“[T]hey who have not strength to fast daily should make their fast on the 
Lord’s day.”30 Apart from fasting, the celebration of the Lord’s day included 
the singing of specific psalms, known from both the western and the eastern 


26  €4adAHA AMPH MN 1002 NNAG Hd[acTHP] 1 Keph. 193.1. 

27 Gardner, “Manichaean Ritual Practice at Ancient Kellis, 254-5. 

28 P.Kellis vi Gr. 98.124-130. Gardner, “Manichaean Ritual Practice at Ancient Kellis, 258. 
Francois de Blois has argued that this may have been an adjustment to four out of 
the five public prayers of the Muslims. De Blois, “The Manichaean Daily Prayers,” 51; 
Bermejo-Rubio, “I Worship and Glorify’,” 252-3, referring to Psalm fragment §368 in 
Durkin-Meisterernst and Morano, Mani’s Psalms. 

29 L.W. Barsalou, A.K. Barbey, W.K. Simmons, and A. Santos, “Embodiment in Religious 
Knowledge,” Journal of Cognition and Culture 5, no. 1-2 (2005): 14-57. C. Bell, Ritual. 
Perspectives and Dimensions (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997), 72-76, 159-64. 

30 NETE MN 62M [umay ANHCTEYE MJMHNE GaypNnucTeye ewwy [eM] neooye NTKYPIAKH 
1 Keph. 79, 191.31-192.1. cf. 1 Keph. 109, 262.15-21. 
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Manichaean traditions.#! A Manichaean leader who gathered fifty elect to fast 
provides a wonderful illustration of what may have happened during gather- 
ings (1 Keph. 81, cited in the introduction). He explained, “seven angels shall be 
engendered by the fasting of each one of the elect; and not only the elect but 
the catechumens engender them on the Lord’s day,” so that each Sunday, at 
least 350 angels were engendered. After three Sundays, the leader “gave thanks 
for them on account of the great profit and good” that he had achieved, albeit 
without mentioning any role for catechumens.3? 

Almost none of the Kellis letters refer to a weekly service, but it stands to 
reason that Piene was learning Latin and public reading for such events, as 
P.Kellis v Copt. 25.46). A letter of Apa Lysimachos mentions Ision the lector 
ordering a brand new notebook (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 67.21). Ision’s position as a lec- 
tor (specifically a “Syriac reader,” dvayvwortys cvpiattıxóç) and Piene’s training 
both suggest that the Manichaeans had gatherings in which an official read 
from Manichaean literature, perhaps in Syriac (see chapter 7). Furthermore, 
Piene and Ision’s reading in the church may be related to the ambiguous “ser- 
vice for the church” that had to be performed for the sake of (?) two young 
orphaned girls (IaM@e NTEKKAHCI P.Kellis vil Copt. 73.16-17). This “service” 
may have designated a ritualized action, as the consequence sas “a hard bur- 
den at the judgement,” and the benefit was “attain[ing] life eternal.’53 Read in 
tandem, these passages convey the impression of gatherings with readings and 
other communal rituals, even though it remains uncertain where, and how fre- 
quently, these gatherings took place. 

After Sunday gatherings, Manichaeans set apart the day of the moon for 
the weekly confession of sins, a practice they conceived of as a specific gift 


31 Including the unpublished hymns from first part of the Psalmbook. Iranian examples 
are published in C. Reck, Gesegnet sei dieser Tag: Manichdische Festtagshymnen. Edition 
der mittelpersischen und parthischen Sonntags-, Montags- und Bemahymnen (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2004), 135-36. Asmussen argued that “the Manichaean [confessional] texts must 
be considered and studied as an exclusive Central Asian phenomenon.” J.P. Asmussen, 
Xuastvanift: Studies in Manichaeism (Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1965),124. This position 
is rejected in Wurst, Das Bemafest, 143. 

32 Wayxmo cadmq NATTEAOC aBadr NTNHCTIA Mnoyfe noy]e NNEKAEKTOC OY MONON 
NEKAEKTOC MMETE dAA[AA N]KATHXOYMENOC xno mmay mneooye NTKypla[KH and 
194.11-12 (translation slightly modified). 

33 XAETNAP MME NTEKKAHCIA AY MEIMTH XABAT ameer.... [Xe] ENa? ONE Nard 
[nnee] P.Kellis vir Copt. 73.16-18, 23-24. 
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from Mani himself.34 Monday confessionary gatherings are referred to in the 
Kephalaia as a set of “second” fifty days, indicating their importance.*> The 
Middle Persian and Parthian Monday hymns show that psalm singing con- 
stituted a large part of the ceremony. Communal reading and preaching also 
belonged to the liturgy, which was otherwise mostly focused on elect and cat- 
echumen confession rituals.3° Texts from the eastern Manichaean tradition 
reveal a highly formalized weekly confession practice without strong indica- 
tions of personalized confessions or penalties.3” These rituals served as a tech- 
nique for self-discipline, not through coercion, but through self-examination 
and repetition. Manichaean elect and catechumens observed their deeds and 
aimed to distinguish good from evil within themselves. Through the “extensive 
cataloguing of offenses,” Manichaeans were engaged in reflective processes in 
which the self was shaped according to Manichaean standards, and behav- 
ioral norms were enforced and internalized.?* Despite the relative scarcity 
of Greek and Coptic references to Monday confession rituals, it is likely that 
the Manichaeans in Egypt were familiar with this ritual. The Psalmbook may 
have alluded to it as the “day of forgiveness of sins.’3° The Kephalaia states 
that the failure to confess could result in hindrances after death (1 Keph. 128, 


305.19—-24).40 


34 C. Reck, “Some Remarks on the Monday and Bema Hymns of the German Turfan Collec- 
tion,” in Atti del terzo congresso internazionale di studi “Manicheismo e Oriente cristiano 
antico,” ed. A. van Tongerloo and L. Cirillo (Turnhout: Brepols, 1997), 300-1. On the confes- 
sion rituals, see Burkitt, Religion of the Manichees, 48-59; Asmussen, Xudastvanift, passim. 

35 1Keph. 109, 262.12, 19-20, 263.28 discussed in E. Smagina, “Some Words with Unknown 
Meaning in Coptic Manichaean Texts,” Enchoria 17 (1990): 122. Translated and referred to 
as Mondays by Reck, who has also gathered other references to this Monday gathering 
Reck, Gesegnet sei dieser Tag, 10-14 and passim. 

36 For the liturgy, see the reconstruction by Henning in Reck, Gesegnet sei dieser Tag, 12-13. 

37 BeDuhn, “The Manichaean Weekly Confession Ritual,” 284. 

38 J.D. BeDuhn, “The Near Eastern Connections of Manichaeans Confessionary Practice,” 
Proceedings of the ARAM Eighteenth International Conference: The Manichaeans 16, no. 2 
(2004): 177. 

39 2 PsB.140.19-24, discussed in Wurst, Das Bemafest, 31-32; J.D. BeDuhn, “The Manichaean 
Weekly Confession Ritual,” in Practicing Gnosis: Ritual, Magic, Theurgy and Liturgy in Nag 
Hammadi, Manichaean and Other Ancient Literature, ed. A.D. DeConick, G. Shaw, and 
J.D. Turner (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 277-8. 

40 Funk’s German translation of this fragmentary chapter is entitled “über die Buße (ueta- 
voia), but the actual passage does not make clear whether penance or forgiveness in 
general is discussed. I understand this chapter (as well as the following about envy) 
as Manichaean parallels to Early Christian discourse on forgiveness, especially since 
1 Keph. 128, 305.28 and 30 seem to allude to the biblical question about how often some- 
one should grant forgiveness (Matt 18). 
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Confessionary gatherings on Monday may have provided the background 
to Makarios’s conflict with the deacon (AlaKx@n), cited at the outset of this 
chapter. Makarios writes to his family: 


They said ... a deacon who was turned away from there, the one who ... 
while he was with me, I used to argue with him daily. Because dur- 
ing his practice he would be angry with me saying: “what do you have 
against me?”4! 


It seems that Makarios had a conflict during the deacon’s religious (?) “practice” 
(mMedeTa), leading to a recurring “daily” argument. The Coptic term MENETA is 
unfortunately not specifically tied to an identifiable ritual, which makes it dif- 
ficult to determine the nature of the situation in which the conflict occurred.4? 
If the conflict was indeed with a Manichaean deacon — who are not commonly 
included in standardized lists of Manichaean church hierarchy** — the con- 
fessional context is most plausible, as the elect would be confronted in that 
setting with what BeDuhn calls the “scrutinizing gaze of the laypeople.’*+ The 
mutual observation of behavior and associated pastoral care was also a topic 
in one of Mani’s Epistles discovered among the papyri remains in Kellis. It 
calls for introspection and social pressure when prescribing how to confront 
a “brother”: 


41  P.KĶellis v Copt. 19.47—51 (see the Coptic text and notes at the beginning of this chapter). 

42 [e]NTITMa) MMpHTE MNTMEACTH ETMHN ABA ALXMKPE NTAYYXH ENTCBM NNOYTE. 
2 PsB. 101.28 “through such an order and through this constant exercise, I have flavoured 
my soul in this divine teaching.’ 1 Keph. 142.23 is about the “practices of life’s concerns” 
(NTMEAETA NNPaya) MnBI[o]c) instead of ritual. In Egyptian Christian texts, the term is 
used for prayer, meditation and reading, for example in the Apophthegmata Patrum (John 
the Dwarf, 35; Zeno, 5 etc.). 

43 They do not appear in the standardized lists of twelve teachers, seventy-two bishops, and 
360 presbyters. Sometimes, however, they seem to have taken the place of the bishops 
(1 Keph. 9, 42.2-8, Hom 22.3-7). Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 75. Lim notes the curi- 
ous passage in Augustine's epistles where the laying on of hands is attributed to “priests 
or bishops or deacons” (presbyteris uel episcopis aut diaconis). Augustine, Ep. 236. Lim, 
“Unity and Diversity among Western Manichaeans: A Reconsideration of Mani’s Sancta 
Ecclesia,’ Revue des Etudes Augustiniennes 35 (1989): 234n10 and 237. Similar observations 
about the ambiguity of this title in relation to the position of the bishops are discussed 
by Leurini, who suggests that Western Manichaeans adopted the title bishop because 
within a Christian milieu it would have been impossible to accept the superiority of the 
deacon over the presbyter. Leurini, The Manichaean Church, 190-212. The deacon, in the 
Kellis passage, is described as someone who “was turned away from there,” which sug- 
gests a level of rejection from an unknown third party (OYAaKŒN E2ayTANEY ABA MMO 
P.Kellis v Copt. 19.48). 

44 BeDuhn, “The Domestic Setting,” 264-5. 
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His sins are drawn to his brother, the one in whom he sees this sin, from 
his mouth to the ear of his brother; so that he will speak with him in gen- 
tleness, with an embrace between him and his brother [...] is my child, 
until he finds the way to lead him (?) away from the sin by good advice 
[lit: “whisper” ] in which there is no envy.*5 


Emphasizing that even children who have gone astray will receive grace, the text 
promises forgiveness after repentance: “[H ]e will bring them to repentance and 
forgive them their sins.’46 For this reason, catechumens are instructed to live 
in peace and bear with the brothers they serve (P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 42.14—-15). 
Rather than spreading rumors, the audience is urged to develop pastoral care 
among the brothers (i.e., the elect), and a low-key style of confrontation that 
encourages repentance. If this was the context for Makarios’s conflict with the 
deacon, the adjective “daily” (MuHNe) must have been an exaggeration. 


Annual Celebrations 
Eastern Manichaean sources inform us about a cycle of communal fasts, cul- 
minating in the annual Bema festival, which lasted for four days, likely at the 
end of a month of fasting.*’ During this festival, Manichaeans commemorated 
the passion of Mani.*® For four days, catechumens and elect fasted, prayed, 


45 Neqnase [c]HK gatleqcan TeTeqNey amiNaBe NeEHTG XN NTYTampo an[Mjecxe 
uneqcan Nq’cexe NMME[Y 2]N OYMNT2AXGHT UN OYacmacu[oc] OYT@Y MN neqcan 

u... [...]ma@upe me: Mar gon [...... ]-aBar 2N TINABE ENOYKECKC ENANOYY EMN 
eonoc NeHTY ... P.Kellis vi Copt. 53, 32.16—24 (slightly modified translation). 

46 =NQNTOY ATMETANOIA NOP [nke]kw Ney aBa) NNoyn[a]B[e] P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 41.3-4. 

47 W.Sundermann, “Bema.” Encyclopedia Iranica Online, last updated: December 15, 1989, 
http://www.iranicaonline.org/articles/bema-festival-manicheans (accessed January 10, 
2017);W. Sundermann, “Festivals II: Manichean.” Encyclopedia Iranica Online, last updated: 
January 26, 2012, http://www.iranicaonline.org/articles/festivals-ii (accessed January 10, 
2017), citing W. Henning, “The Manichaean Fasts,’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland 2 (1945): 148; C.R.C. Allberry, “Das manichäische Bema-Fest,’ 
Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche wissenschaft 37 (1938): 2-10; J.P. Asmussen, 
Manichaean Literature: Representative Texts Chiefly from Middle Persian and Parthian 
Writings (Delmar: Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints, 1975), 178, 198. Wurst considers the 
month of fasting a late development, not present in the Western Manichaean tradition 
Wurst, Das Bemafest, 23-28. 

48 Although it was also conceived of as an end-of-year festival with eschatological over- 
tones or a festival of gnosis. Sundermann, “Bema”; J. Ries, “La fête de béma dans l'église 
de Mani,” Revue detudes augustiniennes et patristiques 22, no. 3—4 (1976): 226, 231. The 
conceptualization of Mani’s death and salvation as constituting a “new year,’ may have 
developed into a New Year festival as attested in Manichaean letters from Bazaklik. Reck, 
Gesegnet sei dieser Tag, 34; Yoshida, “Manichaean Sogdian Letters,’ 233-36. The parallel 
between the Manichaean Yimki fasts and the Zoroastirian Gahanbar, culminating in the 
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sang, and refrained from all worldly activities. The liturgy of the festival has 
been preserved in various Iranian languages, one version published as early 
as 1936 in the Bet- und Beichtbuch.*® These liturgical texts can be read in dia- 
logue with the large number of Bema hymns and psalms that exist in various 
languages. Similarities between the texts point to a transregional tradition that 
also gained a foothold in Egypt. 

The Coptic Manichaica does not include preparation for the Bema festival 
with a series of two-day fasts, (as with the Yimki fasts), with the exception of 
a fragmentary passage in the Psalmbook mentioning a “first vigil” and “second 
vigil” (MGJApM MMANNYXICMOC, TIMAGCNEY MMANNYXICMOC, 2 PsB. 140.25 and 
28), which follows a discussion of Sunday and Monday services.®°° The nature 
and occasion of these vigils, as well as their relation to the Yimki fasts of the 
eastern tradition, is not clear, especially as the commemoration of Manichaean 
martyrs is unacknowledged in Coptic Manichaean texts. The close association 
of the vigils with a “day of our Apostle” (2 PsB. 140.30) suggests a connection 
with the Bema-festival, but this can only be confirmed after the “psalms of 
the vigil” from the first part of the Psalmbook are published.*! Until that time, 
it remains uncertain how Egyptian Manichaeans would have prepared them- 
selves for the Bema festival. 

The celebration of the Bema festival in Egypt is confirmed by the papyri and 
wooden boards from Kellis. Atleast one version of the Psalmbook’s Bema psalms 
was also found at Kellis (T.Kellis 11 Copt. 4, side a, parallel with Bema Psalm 222 
of the Medinet Madi Psalmbook).52 These songs commemorate Mani’s suffer- 
ing and death, and carry strong eschatological overtones. Bema Psalm 222 char- 
acterized the bema (the seat of Mani) as “a landing place of your days, a place 
of cleansing of your life, a chest filled with teaching, a ladder to the heights, 


Nowruz (New Year) festival, has been noted frequently. Klimkeit, Gnosis at the Silk Road, 
33025. 

49 W. Henning, “Ein manichäisches Bet- und Beichtbuch,” Abhandlungen der Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Berlin. Phil. Hist. Klasse 10 (1936): 1-143. English transla- 
tion in Klimkeit, Gnosis at the Silk Road, 133-144. 

50 Wurst, Das Bemafest, 31-32. 

51 A. Bohlig, “Neue Initiativen zur erschlieSung der koptisch-manichdischen Bibliothek 
von Medinet Madi,’ Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde 
der älteren Kirche 80, no. 3 (1989): 146; A. Bohlig, “Zur Facsimileausgabe der Dubliner 
Manichaica,” in Studia Manichaica. II. Internationaler Kongrefs zum Manichdismus, ed. 
G. Wießner and HJ. Klimkeit (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1992), 72-75; Sundermann, 
“Festivals II. Manichean.” 

52 German translation in Wurst, Das Bemafest, 153-236; G. Wurst, ed., The Manichaean 
Coptic Papyri in the Chester Beatty Library. Psalm Book. Part II, Fasc. 1. Die Bema-Psalmen 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 1996). 
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a counting balance of your deeds.”>3 The bema was a five-step platform rep- 
resenting the judgment seat of Jesus, onto which Mani descended during the 
festival. After the celebrations, the souls of the Manichaeans were imagined to 
ascend up the steps of the bema into the Light (2 PsB. 7.32, 22.6—-10). The bema 
was not only a place of forgiveness and judgment, but also of teaching, since 
Manichaeans communally read the Sermon on the Great War (Hom. 7.8—42.8) 
and narratives of Jesus's life.+ They also sang extensively about the life and suf- 
fering of Mani during the festival (Bema Psalm 226).55 The festival and songs 
functioned, therefore, not only as “a ladder to the heights” (oy6ħ06e anxıce), 
contributing to salvation, but also as a “chest filled with teaching” (oyKiB@ TOC 
ecuHe NcBaD), describing and defining Manichaean history, cosmology, and 
regulations for a correct Manichaean life (2 PsB. 8.1-4).5° 

Apart from the indirect evidence for a Bema-festival celebration in the 
Kellis copies of Bema psalms, the occasional references to Easter in the Kellis 
papyri may shed light on annual celebrations. The editors already note that 
it is “unclear as to whether the Manichaeans in some sense assimilated the 
two occasions,” primarily because Augustine contrasted Manichaean partici- 
pation in the Bema festival with Easter.5” He reported that, “the paschal feast 
of our lord was celebrated with little or no interest, though sometimes there 
were a few half-hearted worshippers,’ who did not engage in a “solemn cer- 
emony” with special fasting, while in contrast, they paid “great honour [...] to 
your (feast of the) Bema, that is, the day on which Manichaeus was martyred.” 
‘In fact,’ he says about his own time with the Manichaeans, “it was a great 
pleasure to us that the fest of the Bema was held during Pascha, as we used 
to desire with great ardour that festal day since the other which was once so 


53 MAPE TIBHMA QANTE NE NOYMA MNE Age OYMA NXMKME MMEMNE’ OYKIBWTOC ECMHE 
NCBOD" OYGAOGE ATLXICE’ OYMAGJECHI NTE NEZBHYE ... 2 PsB. 8.1-4. A full and improved 
translation of this psalm, incorporating the Kellis text, is given at Gardner and Lieu, 
MTRE, no. 78. 

54 Pedersen, Studies, 315-19, 345 and 400. 

55 According to Wurst, the remembrance of Mani became more central in the western 
Manichaean tradition. Wurst, Das Bemafest, 151, cf. pages 22-5 on Psalm 226. This ele- 
ment is less central in eastern Manichaean texts. Reck, Gesegnet sei dieser Tag, 29. I am 
following Wurst’s numbering of the Bema psalms. 

56 Similarly, in the Bema liturgy in Persian, Parthian and Sogdian, which contains the final 
portion of Manis “letter of the seal,” to be read during the Bema festival. The songs, more- 
over, include extensive praise of the transempirical entities as well as the members of the 
living community, catechumens elect and in particular those with a function within the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. Klimkeit, Gnosis on the Silk Road, 133-39. 

57 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 79. 
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very precious had been removed.”58 The one dated reference to Easter in the 
Kellis papyri (KAB 1717, April 4, 364 CE), however, is considered too late for the 
Bema-festival.59 

Subsequent publications have brought to light additional papyri refer- 
ring to Manichaean Easter celebrations, including two Kellis papyri and one 
Manichaean letter from Oxyrhynchus. In one of the Kellis letters, Ploutogenes 
asks Pshai to intervene with Kapition, who had promised to do something 
“by all means, a few days after Easter.” The second reference is by Makarios, 
who asks Maria for fruits “for Easter.”®! In a Greek Manichaean letter, a man 
called Besas made a similar request for additional gifts to his mother Maria in 
Oxyrhynchus: “Do not neglect to send me the cloak for the Easter festival.”62 
The unpublished first part of the Psalmbook also includes five Easter psalms, 
thereby corroborating that Manichaeans celebrated this festival annual- 
ly.63 Either the Manichaeans participated in local Easter rituals along with 
all other Christians from the village, or they identified Easter with the Bema 
festival and celebrated the latter under the name of “Pascha.” The former is 
possible, since the suffering of Jesus on the cross was very important for the 
Manichaean ideology of suffering and persecution, which highlighted Jesus’s 
death as a primary example of the rejection of the message of Light by the 
world. The latter depends on the veracity of Augustine’s testimony and the 
absence of any explicit reference in the Kellis papyri to the commemoration 


58 Both citations from Augustine, Fund., 8, translation by S. Lieu in Gardner and Lieu, 
MTRE, no. 77. Not only Augustine recognized the strong resemblance between Easter 
and the Bema festival; scholars have noted the similarities with the Syriac Easter festi- 
val. G.A.M. Rouwhorst, “Das manichaeische Bemafest und das Passafest der syrischen 
Christen,” Vigiliae Christianae 35, no. 4 (1981): 404-5. Wurst has rejected such a “gene- 
tischer Zusammenhang,” despite the similarities between the two traditions. Wurst, Das 
Bemafest, 15. 

59 Bagnall, KAB, 83; Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 79. The wine associated with the 
“festival of Pharmouthi” in the KAB makes it unlikely that this referred to a Manichaean 
celebration. 

60  TONOY TONOY MNNCa eNKEKOYI Ngooy eN nnacxa P.Kellis vir Copt. 86.1-13. I follow 
the alternative translation of A. Shisha-Halevy, “Review Article of: Gardner, Iain; Alcock, 
Anthony; Funk, Wolf-Peter: Coptic Documentary Texts from Kellis Volume 2,’ Wiener 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 106 (2016): 273. 

61  NTtMacxa P.Kellis v Copt. 22.18. 

62 ph odv dweAHoys MEmpau por tò iudtiov cils) Thv EoptHv toô Idoya. P.Harr. 1 107.18-21. I have 
modified the translations and used “Easter” rather than “Pascha” festival. 

63 M. Krause, “Zum Aufbau des koptisch-manichäischen Psalmen-Buches,’ in Manichaica 
Selecta I: Studies Presented to Professor Julien Ries on the Occasion of His Seventieth 
Birthday, ed. A. van Tongerloo and S. Giversen (Lovanii: International Association of 
Manichaean Studies, 1991), 183. 
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of Mani’s suffering.®* In both scenarios, Manichaean families would gather for 
this annual celebration. 


Did Makarios Go to Church? On the Location of Manichaean 
Gatherings 


With this overview of Kellis evidence for communal Manichaean meetings, 
the question of location may be raised.®° Some (non-Manichaean) Christians 
gathered weekly, or even daily, either at home, at the graveyard, or in one of the 
three church buildings at Kellis.6* Did Manichaeans attend these gatherings, 
or did they only meet regularly with fellow Manichaeans? 

A first option is that Manichaeans held gatherings in specific church build- 
ings. While this seems likely, there is no indication in the archaeology to con- 
firm this hypothesis. Archaeologists have speculated about the Manichaean 
use of the West Church and its ancillary building(s), primarily because of the 
poverty of the adjacent graves, which might indicate Manichaeanness, but 
there is no trace of evidence to support this reconstruction.®’ Other scholars 
suggest the presence of a Manichaean monastery, but this is likewise without 
tangible archaeological support (see the next section).®* Despite this lack of 
firm archaeological evidence, literary sources from the Roman Empire at large 
point to the existence of Manichaean church buildings. Cyril of Jerusalem 
admonished his audience to ask specifically for the catholic church when 
visiting another city so they would not be misled by Manichaean churches.® 


64 One of the Syriac-Coptic writing exercises includes the Coptic phrase “we have made a 
festival,’ a phrase which is often used for the Bema festival (Anp qaie, T.Kellis 11 Syr./ 
Copt 1.28. Parallels in 2 PsB. 14.13 and 25.27). 

65 lowe the sub-title to M.A. Williams, “Did Plotinus ‘Friends’ Still Go to Church? Communal 
Rituals and Ascent Apocalypses,’ in Practicing Gnosis, ed. A.D. DeConick, G. Shaw, and 
J.D. Turner (Leiden: Brill, 2013): 495-522. 

66 On daily prayers and the domestic consumption of the Eucharist, see K. Bowes, “Personal 
Devotions and Private Chapels,’ in Late Ancient Christianity: A People’s History of Christi- 
anity, ed. V. Burrus (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2005), 193-99. 

67 Bowen, “Some Observations,” 177. 

68 Gardner, following Puech, has raised the question whether Manichaeans may have had 
two distinct types of religious buildings: churches and monasteries. Only to admit that 
the Kellis churches cannot answer this question for us. Gardner, “Monastery,” 256, citing 
Puech, “Liturgie et pratiques rituelles,” 255; cf. J. Ries, L'église gnostique de Mani (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2013), 194-99. 

69 “[W]hen you visit or sojourn in another city, inquire not merely where the congrega- 
tion for the Ayriakon is taking place (for other profane sects attempt to call their dens 
kyriaka), nor simply where the Church is, but to seek for the Catholic Church.” Cyril of 
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Unfortunately, he does not indicate where these Manichaean church gather- 
ings took place. The increasingly strict legislation against Manichaeism sug- 
gests that monumental basilica-type churches (such as the Large East Church 
at Kellis, and the church at Ain el-Gedida) were not commonly used by 
Manichaeans. 

The second option, therefore, is that Manichaeans gathered in houses 
and multipurpose spaces, just like most other Roman associations and early 
Christian groups.’”? Roman anti-Manichaean legislation targeted domestic 
buildings, as increasing emphasis was put on “houses and habitations” (domus 
et habitacula) in laws from 372 CE onwards.” Subsequent legislation, such 
as the rescripts issued by Theodosius, forbade the transfer of property to 
Manichaeans and ordered the confiscation of their real estate.’ This domes- 
tic option is imaginable in Kellis, although some practical and archaeologi- 
cal questions remain. Most of the rooms in which Manichaean documents 
were found are small and relatively dark (measuring between 18 to 43 m2). 
Few people could gather there. Alternatively, the courtyard could have been 
used to assemble. In House 1, the courtyard was about 110 m?, and the adja- 
cent room had a stibadium for dinner occasions. The House 2 courtyard, only 
accessible through the streets, was roughly 195 m? (see Figure 4 in chapter 1). 
Part of this space was used to keep animals, but there are no further indica- 
tions of the type of social activities employed in this space. Rather than using 
these outside spaces, Manichaeans may have gone to the larger houses of their 
patrons, as the Kephalaia states that a wealthy catechumen should construct 
“a house” (NOYMaNdoone) or “a place” (oyTo[Moc]) for the church “so that it 


Jerusalem, Catech. xviir, 26.1-16 cited and translated at R. Matsangou, “Real and Imagined 
Manichaeans in Greek Patristic Anti-Manichaica (4th—6th Centuries),” in Manichaeism 
East and West, ed. S.N.C. Lieu (Turnhout: Brepols, 2017), 159-70. She points to the decree 
by Gratian (379 CE) in which Manichaeans are prohibited to congregate in churches. 

70 J.S. Kloppenborg, “Membership Practices in Pauline Christ Groups,” Early Christianity 4, 
no. 2 (2013): 183-215. Similar considerations in L.H. Martin, “When Size Matters: Social 
Formations in the Early Roman Empire,’ in “The One Who Sows Bountifully”: Essays in 
Honor of Stanley K. Stowers, ed. C.J. Hodge, et al. (Providence: Society of Biblical Literature, 
2013), 229-241. 

71 C.Th.16.5.3 (372 CE), cited from Gardner and Lieu, MTRE, no. 26. On the post-Constantinian 
marginalization of heterodox groups in the domestic sphere, see Maier, “Heresy, House- 
holds,” 213-33. 

72 C.Th. 16.5.7 (381 CE), C.Th 16.5.9 (382 CE) and C.Th. 16.5.1 (383 CE). Discussed in depth 
in the forthcoming dissertation of R. Matsangou and in P. Beskow, “The Theodosian 
Laws against Manichaeism,” in Manichaean Studies. Proceedings of the First International 
Conference on Manichaeism, ed. P. Bryder (Lund: Plus Ultra, 1988), 1-11; K. Bowes, Private 
Worship, Public Values and Religious Change in Late Antiquity (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2008), 92-98. 
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will be turned for him into a portion of alms in the holy church.’”3 Makarios’s 
reference to “our sanctuary” (pneï) in P.Kellis v Copt. 22.61 also points to a 
distinct gathering place outside the house, albeit without further contextual 
information. 

The third option is to consider whether the Manichaeans of Kellis partici- 
pated in the non-Manichaean Christian liturgy in addition to their own meet- 
ings, either because they considered themselves to be Christians or in order to 
proselytize secretly from within the Christian church. While both options are 
possible, and find some level of support in literary sources regarding crypto- 
Manichaeism,” the archaeology and papyri from Kellis cannot confirm or 
deny this scenario. The church buildings contain no indications of the type 
of gatherings held there, nor are there any profound indications about the 
relations between Christians and Manichaeans in the papyrus letters. Specific 
evidence of Makarios’s participation in non-Manichaean communal gather- 
ings has not been transmitted. The previously mentioned celebration of Easter, 
may point to participation in non-Manichaean communal rituals, but it is dif- 
ficult to establish how common this was. 

The lack of a clear-cut answer implies that a variety of locations were used, 
depending on the nature of the gathering, the presence of the elect, and the 
availability of wealthy patrons. Pausanias may have offered space for the earli- 
est generation of Manichaeans, but it seems unlikely that such support was 
still available to Makarios and his sons. Because all liturgical documents were 
found in residential areas, it is most probable that Manichaeans in the later 
generation gathered at home. 


A Manichaean Monastery in the Oasis? 


A related question ties the Kellis papyri to a longstanding debate about role and 
origins of monastic communities within the Manichaean tradition. Could there 
have been a Manichaean monastery in the oasis? The existence of Manichaean 
monasteries in the Roman Empire is especially contested. Augustine’s polemi- 
cal story about the failure of Manichaean communal living seems to imply 
that this model was not common in his time, but Manichaean hagiographical 


73 ... TAPOYEEY apag ayTale MMNTNAE [e]N T[e]kk[Ancia] eroyas[e] 1 Keph. 80, 193.13- 
14 (modified translation). A similar obligation to give “churches and houses” is included 
in 1 Keph. 158, 396.8. 

74 Matsangou, “Real and Imagined Manichaeans, 169 argues that crypto-Manichaeism was 
employed as a missionary strategy. 
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stories attribute the foundation of many monasteries to Adda, Mani’s mission- 
ary to the Roman Empire.” On one end of the spectrum are scholars such as 
Jes Peter Asmussen and Samuel Lieu, who consider Manichaean monasticism 
to be a feature of the Central Asian tradition, maybe even an imitation of 
Buddhist practice.’® On the other end of the spectrum stand those who regard 
monasticism as an early feature of the Manichaean church, perhaps inherited 
from the Baptist community of Mani’s youth.” Those who follow the latter line 
of thought point to the Middle Persian traditions about Adda as evidence for 
ubiquitous Manichaean monastic traditions, while supporters of the former 
position regard this as an anachronistic projection of Central Asian practice 
onto the western Manichaean tradition.”® 

A number of passages in the Kellis papyri incited discussion about the exis- 
tence of a Manichaean monastery in the oasis.”? Some scholars have even 
considered the possibility of a Manichaean influence on the development of 
Egyptian monasticism.®° Could this be the missing link connecting the ear- 
liest monastic movements in Egypt with similar institutions in the Buddhist 
East?®! With these larger questions in mind, much weight has been given to 


75 Mar Adda “laboured very hard in these areas, founded many monasteries, chose many 
elect and hearers, composed writings and made wisdom his weapon.” M2 I R 1-33 cited 
in Gardner and Lieu, MTRE, no. 21 which also includes the Parthian and Sogdian ver- 
sion of the same narrative. On the identification of Adda and Adimantus, as well as the 
most probable historical diffusion of Manichaeism in Egypt, see van den Berg, Biblical 
Argument, 31-48. 

76 Asmussen, Xuastvanift, 26014; Lieu, “Precept and Practice,” 155-56. 

77 Koenen, “Manichdische Mission und Klöster,” 93-108. 

78 Werner Sundermann’s early dating of Parthian fragments has suggested that at least 
some type of monastic organization came from Mani’s own lifetime. In one of these 
fragments, Mani stayed in a “monastic house” (manistan-kadag, Middle Persian text M 
4579). W. Sundermann, Mitteliranische manichdische Texte kirchengeschichtlichen Inhalts 
(Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1981), 70. 

79 Gardner, “Monastery,” 247-57. Despite his careful phrasing, the existence of the 
Manichaean monastery has been taken for granted in current literature, for example in 
Christoph Markschies, Gnosis: An Introduction (London: T&T Clark, 2003), 63. 

80 As suggested by Stroumsa, “The Manichaean Challenge to Egyptian Christianity,” 307- 
19. A similar notion was discussed earlier in J. Vergote, “Het Manichaeisme in Egypte,” 
Jaarbericht van het Vooraziatisch-Egyptisch genootschap Ex Oriente Lux 9 (1944): 77-83. A 
direct connection with Pachomian monasticism is discussed and rejected by W. Harmless, 
Desert Christians (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 435-39. Cf. the comparison in 
F. Vecoli, “Communautés religieuses dans l’Egypte du IVè™e siècle: Manichéens et céno- 
bites,’ Historia Religionum 3 (2011): 23-46. 

81 The absence of a primary dwelling function is one of the main differences with Pachomian 
monasticism. The Chinese Compendium refers to monasteries as centers of learning 
rather than as communal dwellings. W. Sundermann, “Mani, India and the Manichaean 
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some ambiguous phrases, such as “topos Mani” in the Kellis Account Book, or 
casual references to vocational training in a “monastery” in the personal let- 
ters. Regardless of the tantalizing nature of the possibility, there is very little 
solid evidence that this early monastery in the oasis was Manichaean. 

The case for a Manichaean monastery is made on the basis of two passages 
in the KAB and two papyrus letters. In the KAB, the topos mani (Ton[o¢] Mavi) 
is referred to as a tenant who owes olives and dates (KAB 320, 513), to be paid 
as rent on leased land. Since the term tóroç was regularly used to designate 
monasteries in fourth- and fifth-century literature, and two monks are men- 
tioned in the text, it appears to support the existence of a monastery associ- 
ated with “Mani.” The first monk, Petros the monachos, paid “in place of Mani” 
(dvtt Mavı ëxopa KAB 975, the same person pays for dates, 1433, and for olives, 
109). A second monk, Timotheos monachos, who acted as an intermediary for 
the son of the largest single tenant of the estate, was never explicitly associ- 
ated with any institution (KAB 1080).®? A little more information is provided in 
two papyrus letters. One of these letters (P.Kellis v Copt. 12) is associated with 
the Manichaean families of House 3, as the author greets a number of people 
known from Manichaean letters.83 With regard to the monastery, however, 


Religion,” South Asian Studies 2, no. 1 (1986): 17. On the Compendium, see E. Chavannes 
and P. Pelliot, “Un traité manichéen retrouvé en Chine (2), Journal Asiatique (1913): 108- 
14. 99-199, 261-394. The Chinese Traité explicitly designates elect who retire “to a room 
alone,” separating themselves from the catechumens, “like a sick man.” For the transla- 
tion, see S.N.C. Lieu and G.B. Mikkelsen, eds., Tractatus Manichaicus Sinicus: Pars Prima; 
Text, Translation and Indices (Turnhout: Brepols, 2017), 61. The monasteries (Manistan) of 
the East were rigidly stratified and economically active in the Uighur kingdom. P. Zieme, 
“Manistan ‘Kloster’ und manichaische Kolophone,” in Zur lichten Heimat: Studien zu 
Manichdismus, Iranistik und Zentralasienkunde im Gedenken an Werner Sundermann, 
ed. Team Turfanforschung (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2017), 737-754; G. Shimin, 
‘Notes on an Ancient Uighur Official Decree Issued to a Manichaean Monastery,” Central 
Asiatic Journal 35 (1991): 209-23; B. Utas, “Manistan and Xanaquah,” in Papers in Honour 
of Professor Mary Boyce II, ed. H.W. Bailey (Leiden: Brill, 1985): 655-64; Lieu, Manichaeism 
in Central Asia and China, 103-10. 

82 Bagnall, KAB, 82. Timotheos could have been the brother of Nos and therefore one of the 
sons of Kome, the largest single tenant. The term monasterion is also found in an unpub- 
lished piece from the temple area (P.96.31,9). Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp 72, 275. The 
Petros figure in P.Kellis v Copt. 38-41 may or may not have been the same as the monk 
in the KAB. The Shenoutan corpus refers to Manichaean monks in the same region, see 
S.G. Richter, “Manichaeism and Gnosticism in the Panopolitan Region between Lykopolis 
and Nag Hammadi,’ in Christianity and Monasticism in Upper Egypt, ed. G. Gabra and 
H.N. Takla (Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 2008), 121-29. 

83 The letter mentions Tapshai, Andreas, Pshemnoute, and Kyria, all of who feature in the 
Makarios archive. Despite the absence of marked Manichaean language, therefore, this 
letter is generally read against a Manichaean background. 
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it only speaks of a young boy sent to the monastery (uovocty[ptov]) to learn 
the linen-weaving trade from an ascetic (?) father, Pebok.8* The second letter 
refers to a monastery in connection with what seems to be an unit of measure 
associated with an ascetic father, as twenty chous is said to be paid “per the 
chous (-measure) of my father Shoei of the monastery” (qjyoei NeaneTa).% 
The Coptic word ẹeneTe in this passage may refer to a local place name in 
the oasis, but the traditional meaning of monastery is more likely, due to the 
“father” figure. This latter passage is not directly associated with any of the 
Manichaean families. On the contrary, the letter was found beside a letter con- 
taining Christian terminology (P.Kellis v11 Copt. 124) in House 4.86 Without 
strong Manichaean language in either of the letters, and with only weak proso- 
pographical connections, it is most problematic to read these passages as 
conclusive evidence for the existence of a Manichaean monastery. Additional 
passages regarding a “place” (Ma) or a “cell” (p1) may shed more light on the 
location of some of the elect, but they do not confirm anything more about the 
role of a monastery in education and economic activities.8” 

Establishing a connection between the papyrus letters, the KAB, and the 
Manichaeans is not easy, since we do not know whether they refer to the same 
monastic institution. While Tór(oç) usually referred to a monastery, it also 
held a more general meaning. In the third century, it was used to designate a 
church community (P.Oxy. X11 1492),88 and it was also used twice in the KAB to 
designate other place names (KAB 408, in 545 the “place of Pisechthis,” Tomw 
Thonx[@to¢]). The identification of a Manichaean monastery in Kellis, more- 
over, rests heavily on the interpretation of Mav as a personal name. Several 
scholars have already pointed out that the Greek title Mavys¢ or Maviyatog was 
a title rather than a personal name, and it seems unlikely that the construction 
Tomog Mavt meant “the monastery of Mani.”®° This leaves us with only a bare 


84 Kal@wc hws] cor mept tov vidv [...]Báàe siç tò povooth[piov dmov Sti]ddoxr adtov 
Aivov[ puny. P.Kellis 1 Gr. 12.16-20 (NB. Worp’s reading of o instead of æ receives no further 
comment in the edition). See also P.Kellis v Copt. 12.18-20, Samoun instructing his father 
Tithoes about his son Tithoes. 

85  MMKOYC NMacElMT Goel NeaneTa P.Kellis vii Copt. 123.15-17. 

86 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 174-276. 

87 For example the “little cell” in P.Kellis v Copt. 39.35 and the “place” associated with an 
“old man” (2dAo often used for “monk”) in P.Kellis v Copt. 40.12-3. Teigen also points to 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 120, in which a “father” is associated with a (Manichaean?) text that has 
to be brought to a “place for convalescence (ma)To)’. Teigen, The Manichaean Church in 
Kellis, 280. 

88 Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 133 lists also P.Oxy. VIII 1162 as one of the letters of recom- 
mendation addressed to a topos. See also Blumell and Wayment, Christian Oxyrhynchus, 
486-7nu1; Wipszycka, Les ressources, 13-14. Note also P.Bal. 187.5. 

89 Recognized by Bagnall, KAB, 84 “Mani is usually referred to in Greek texts as Manichaios, 
not as Mani, and some caution may be in order.” Pedersen suggests reading “Mani(chaion),” 
“the monastery of the Manichaeans,” but states, “the fact that there are no other examples 
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minimum of information about monks and monasticism in the oasis. There 
is only one secure reference to a “uovooty|ptov],” in the context of the textile 
industry, and two references to “jovey[d¢],” one of whom is paying on some- 
body’s behalf. This indicates an early experiment with a monastic institution in 
the oasis, but a Manichaean affiliation seems to be out of the question. Instead, 
Petros and Timotheos may have been associated with the monastic church at 
Dayr Abu Matta (north of Mut), or the domed church at Dayr al-Malak, which 
is otherwise known as the Monastery of the Angel.9° 


Evoking Groupness: Teaching and Emotional Arousal through Song 


What happened during Manichaean communal gatherings was not too differ- 
ent from what happened in the meetings of the Manichaeans’ Christian neigh- 
bors: they ate, listened to readings, prayed, and sang. The material evidence 
for a congregational group style, in the form of papyri and wooden tablets 
with psalms and hymns, indicates potential moments of Manichaeanness that 
included doctrinal teaching and emotional, embodied, involvement in singing. 


Manichaean Psalms and Hymns 
Psalms and hymns are known from all over the Manichaean tradition. Frag- 
ments have been found in Middle Persian, Parthian, Sogdian, Turkic, Chinese, 
and Coptic. In these songs, Manichaeans describe themselves as “lovers of 
hymns’ and “lovers of music.”®! They sang and made music for the community, 


of this abbreviation makes it very uncertain.” Pedersen, “Manichaean Self-Designations,” 
189; J.D. Dubois, “Y a-t-il eu des moines manichéens dans le site de Kellis?,” Monachismes 
d Orient: images, échanges, influences, ed. F. Jullien and M.-J. Pierre (Turnhout: Brepols, 
2011), 327-37. Preisigkes, Namenbuch, gives three instances of names resembling “Mani” 
in SB I 5662 (Mavy¢), 1276 (Maveuc), and 5972 (Mavac). 

go G.E. Bowen, “The Church of Dayr Abu Matta and Its Associated Structures: An Overview 
of Four Seasons of Excavation,” in Oasis Papers 6, ed. R.S. Bagnall, P. Davoli and C.A. Hope 
(Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2012), 429-50. Radiocarbon dating of straw samples from the mud 
brick walls indicate a foundation in the late fourth century. G.E. Bowen, “Christianity 
in Dakhleh Oasis: An Archaeological Overview,” in Oasis Papers 9, ed. G.E. Bowen and 
C.A. Hope (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2019), 373. The church at Dayr al-Malak is closer to 
ancient Kellis, but potential datings range from the fourth century (Bowen and Hope on 
the basis of ceramics), the sixth century (Schijns, Kaper and Kila), to the sixteenth of sev- 
enteenth century (Peter Grossmann). G.E. Bowen and C.A. Hope, “The Church at Dayr al 
Malak in Dakhleh Oasis,” in Oasis Papers 9, ed. G.E. Bowen and C.A. Hope (Oxford: Oxbow 
Books, 2019), 419-430. 

91 OYMAIZYMNOC NTE OYMAIGNGN 2 PsB. 168.20. On music and songs, see also H.C. Puech, 
Sur le manichéisme et autres essais (Paris: Flammarion, 1979), 179-233; Ries, L'église gnos- 
tique de Mani, 191-202. Not that a number of these songs in Middle Persian and Parthian 
are known to have been performed in honour of the local hierachy. This seems to have 
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but also for the transempirical beings: “[Y]ou make music to the Aeons and 
play the lute to the Aeons of the Aeons.”9? The two Coptic volumes of Man- 
ichaean psalms, found at Medinet Madi, stand out because of their sheer size 
and volume. So far, only the second volume has been translated and edited, 
but some sections of the first volume are known.?? These documents provide 
us with the opportunity to compare traditions from various parts of the world 
and to discover intertextual connections between Syriac hymnology, the Odes 
of Solomon, and the Mandaean psalms.% These complex patterns of appro- 
priation and intertextuality show the influence of various cultural environ- 
ments on the Psalmbook. 


been an Eastern feature, unknown in Western Manichaean sources. C. Leurini, Hymns 
in Honour of the Hierarchy and Community, Installation Hymns and Hymns in Honour 
of Church Leaders and Patrons: Middle Persian and Parthian Hymns in the Berlin Turfan 
Collection (Turnhout: Brepols, 2017). 

92 WAPEGNGN ANAIMDN’ NTEPKIOAPA ANAICON NNAIODN 2 PsB. 168.27. 

93 Schmidt and Polotsky, Ein Mani-Fund in Agypten, 4-90; C.R.C. Allberry, ed., A Manichaean 
Psalm-Book: Part I (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1938). Several preliminary translations of 
psalms from the first part have been published this far, including N.A. Pedersen, “Uber 
einen manichiisch-koptischen Hymnus von der Erlösung der Seele (Das manichdische 
Psalmenbuch, Teil 1: Faksimileausgabe Band 3, Tafel 127-128),” in The Nag Hammadi Texts 
in the History of Religions: Proceedings of the International Conference at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences and Letters in Copenhagen, September 19-24, 1995; On the Occasion of the 
5oth Anniversary of the Nag Hammadi Discovery, ed. S. Giversen (Kopenhagen: Historisk- 
filosofiske Skrifter, 2002), 199-210; G. Wurst, “A Dialogue between the Saviour and the 
Soul (Manichaean Psalmbook Part 1, Psalm No. 136), Bulletin de la société d'archéologie 
copte 35 (1995): 149-60; G. Wurst, “Die Bedeutung der manichaischen Sonntagsfeier 
(manichaisches Psalmenbuch 1, 127),” in Ägypten und Nubien in spdtantiker und christli- 
cher Zeit, ed. S. Emmel, et al. (Wiesbaden: Reichert Verlag, 1999), 563-80; J. Kristionat and 
G. Wurst, “Ein Hymnus auf die Lichtjungfrau,” in Vom Aramdischen zum Alttiirkischen: 
Fragen zur Übersetzung von manichdischen Texten, ed. J.P. Laut and K. Rohrborn (Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 2013), 187-98; S.G. Richter, “Ein manichaischer Sonnenhymnus,” in Studia 
Manichaica IV, ed. R.E. Emmerick, W. Sundermann, and P. Zieme (Berlin: Akademie Ver- 
lag, 2000), 482-93. A section of the Psalms on the Lord’s Day is published in S. Giversen, 
“The Manichaean Texts from the Chester Beatty Collection,” in Manichaean Studies, ed. 
P. Bryder (Lund: Plus Ultra, 1988), 265-72; S. Giversen, “The Inedited Chester Beatty Mani 
Texts,” in Codex Manichaicus Coloniensis: Atti del simposio internazionale, ed. L. Cirillo and 
A. Roselli (Cosenza: Marra Editore, 1986), 371-80. 

94  HJ.W. Drijvers, “Odes of Solomon and Psalms of Mani,” in Studies in Gnosticism and 
Hellenistic Religions, ed. R. van den Broek and MJ. Vermaseren (Leiden: Brill, 1981), 129 
considers Ode of Solomon, 38 the oldest anti-Manichaean document known so far. 

95 T. Save-Séderbergh, Studies in the Coptic Manichaean Psalm-Book (Uppsala: AlmQuist & 
Wiksells Boktryckeri Ab, 1949); Lieu, Manichaeism in Mesopotamia, 69. 
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The Coptic psalms from Medinet Madi and Kellis represent a later develop- 
ment, despite the fact that the manuscripts date several centuries before the 
Parthian, Middle Persian, and Sogdian hymns. The wooden boards and papyri 
containing Manichaean psalms found at Kellis contain a number of parallels 
to psalms from the Psalmbook. The Kellis psalms from House 3 can be assigned 
to the 360s CE, while the manuscripts of the Medinet Madi codices have been 
dated to the early fifth century. The Kellis psalms show traces of an earlier 
stage in the textual history: some are written in a coarse hand, different from 
the writing of the professional scribes behind the Medinet Madi Psalmbook.°® 
Table 14 lists all psalm fragments from Kellis that have a parallel in the pub- 
lished and unpublished Medinet Madi psalms. 


TABLE 14 Parallel versions of psalms found at Kellis 


Kellis Psalm fragments Medinet Madi Psalms 

T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2, A2? Psalm 68 (1 PsB. facsimile, plates 97 and 98). 
T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2, A4 Psalm 57 (1 PsB. facsimile, plate 77?).» 

T.Kellis 11 Copt. 4, side a Psalm 222 (2 PsB. 8.6-9.1). 

T.Kellis 11 Copt. 4, side b° Psalm 109 (1 PsB. facsimile, plate 154). 

T.Kellis 11 Copt. 6, side a Psalm 261 (2 PsB. 75.10-76.25). 

T.Kellis 11 Copt. 7, side a Psalm 43 (1 PsB. facsimile, plates 57-58 + 65-66) 
P.Kellis 11 Copt.1, side a Psalm 246 (2 PsB. 55.3-13). 

P.Kellis 11 Copt. 2, C1 Psalm (1 PsB. facsimile, plate 277-278).° 

P.Kellis 11 Copt. 2, C2 Psalm 126 (1 PsB. facsimile, plate 174-175). 


a Published in I. Gardner, “An Abbreviated Version of Medinet Madi Psalm LCVIII Found 
at Kellis: A/5/53 B (Folio 4, Text A2); in The Manichaean Nous, ed. A. van Tongerloo and 
J. van Oort (Turnhout: Brepols, 1995), 129-38; I. Gardner, “A Manichaean Liturgical Codex,” 
Orientalia 62, no. 2 (1993): 30-59; Gardner considers it a “more fluid and oral rendition” in 
comparison with the Medinet Madi version. Gardner, KLT1, 18-24. 

b The index for psalm 57 corresponds to the first line of psalm A4, but the photographs from 
the first part of the Psalmbook do not help with further identification. Gardner, KLT1, 17. 

c The connection between these two psalms on side a and b, suggest that they belonged to a 
codex with more psalms Gardner, KLT1, 33, texts and notes on 33—41. 

d Identification by W.P. Funk, reported in Gardner, “The Coptic and Syriac, Christian and 
Manichaean Texts,” 398. 

e But see the cautious notes in Gardner, KLT1, 64-5. 

f According to G. Wurst, cited in Gardner, KLT2, 173 addenda and corrigenda to P.Kell. 11. 


96 Gardner, KLT1, xiv. 
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In total, twenty-one documents with psalms or hymns have been found 
(T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2, 4, 6, 7, P.Kellis 11 Copt. 1,2,3, P.Kellis 11 Gr. 91, 92, 94 and 
P.Kellis vı Copt. 55 and the B fragments of P.Kellis v1 Gr. 97). This large number 
indicates the centrality of singing and psalm copying.’ Textual and material 
features reveal that these songs were not meant to be sung privately. The prac- 
tice of singing antiphonally is described in the Bema psalms: “He that sings 
a psalm is like them that weave a garland, while they that answer after him 
are like them that put roses into his hands.”?8 Other indications of psalm per- 
formances abound.°? Many of them are, for example, organized with repeti- 
tive refrains (as is visible in 2 PsB. 170.16—40) and each strophe of T.Kellis 11 
Copt. 7 (from House 4) starts earlier on the page than the ensuing lines, help- 
ing the singer to discern successive sections in the psalm. The additional “//” 
at the end of the strophe may have helped singers to identify the last line.1°° 
Chapter 6 will highlight the abbreviated psalms on wooden tablet T.Kellis 11 
Copt. 2, which resemble sixth-century Egyptian anthologies of psalms and 
prayers, indicating that they were used within a liturgical setting that included 
designated readers and singers. 

One of the psalms of the Medinet Madi Psalmbook includes an explicit refer- 
ence to communal singing under the leadership of a cantor, as the text clearly 
indicates various sections: “I will utter the hymn of Amen,” and the entire audi- 
ence: “[L]et us answer together, Amen. Purify me.”!°! In one of the few studies 
of Manichaean hymnody, Christopher Brunner shows that these indications of 
united and antiphonal singing point to a communal and embodied experience 
that became less visible with the emergence of trained choirs and hymn lead- 
ers, which are mentioned in seventh- and eighth-century texts, as well as in the 
work of Augustine.!°? Brunner suggests that officials came to dominate sing- 
ing in later periods, and that the community’s response was limited to simple 
acclamations.103 


97 Gardner, KLT1, viii, xiv; Gardner, KLT2, 5-6. 

98 METXMNOYYAAMOC EQO NOE NNETCMNT NOYKAAM EPE NETOYM@BE NCY O Noe NNETT 
OYPT ATOOT 2 PsB. 241, 47.15—-17. Discussed in Wurst, Das Bemafest, 139-40. 

99  Save-Sdderbergh, Studies in the Coptic Manichaean Psalm-Book, 32-40 on refrains. 
Durkin-Meisterernst and Morano, Mani’s Psalms, xxi. 

100 Gardner, KLT1, 53. Similar indications are found in P.Kellis 11 Copt. 1 side b. 

101 6laTEOYO T2YMNOC MMZAMHN Map[NOY@aBeE] e1oYcat amun TOYBAI. 2 PsB. 186.1-2 
(italics added). On singing in unison, see 2 PsB. 36.14, 37.26 and 99.31—4. Säve-Söderbergh, 
Studies in the Coptic Manichaean Psalm-Book, 37-38. 

102 CJ. Brunner, “Liturgical Chant and Hymnody among the Manicheans of Central Asia,” 
Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 130 (1980): 346; Augustine, Conf 
3.7.14, 10.33.49; Faust. 13.18; 15.15; Enarrat. Ps. 140.11. 

103 Brunner, “Liturgical Chant,’ 347. 
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In addition to the Coptic psalm fragments, three or four Greek hymns were 
found in House 3 (P.Kellis 11 Gr. 91 (?), 92, 94, 97). The absence of the recogniz- 
able psalm format with its doxologies, as well as the size of P.Kellis 11 Gr. 91, 92 
and 94, has led scholars to identify the finds as amulets.!°* Their content, on 
the other hand, does not resemble other Greek amulets, but features extensive 
praise of the Father of Light and other Manichaean transempirical beings (in 
particular in P.Kellis 11 Gr. 91). Hymns to the Father of Light are well known 
from the Middle Persian and Parthian texts. There are strong similarities 
between P.Kellis 11 Gr. 91, 92 and the first sections of the Parthian Praise of the 
Great Ones.'© Interestingly, psalm P.Kellis vı Gr. 97, texts Bi, is much longer 
and of a different nature than most of the other published psalms. It praises 
the “Lady” (rótvia), the communal soul, for her role in the cosmological narra- 
tive. The psalm describes her as the soul of the First Man, the Virgin of Light, 
dressed in the five sons: fire, wind, water, light, and air!°6 A similar praise of 
the Virgin of Light has recently led to the reinterpretation of P.Oxy. XVII 2074 
as a Manichaean hymn. Just like in P.Kellis vı Gr. 97, the hymn focusses on 
the Virgin of Light’s role in the cosmological battle of the First Man against 
Darkness.!°”? Noteworthy is Geoffrey Smith’s argument that these songs 
may have derived from poetical reflection on the Third Synaxis of the Third 
Discourse, one of the unpublished chapters of the Manichaean Synaxeis codex 
from Medinet Madi.!°8 If he is correct, the rediscovery and identification of 
these potnia hymns highlights the connections between the Manichaean tradi- 
tions in Kellis and Oxyrhynchus, as well as the historical layers of transmission 
behind the better-known collections of Manichaean psalms. 


104 Discussed in Gardner, KLT1, 134, 137, and 143; C. Römer and N. Gonis, “Ein Lobgesang 
an den Vater der Grosse in P.Kellis II 94,” Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 120 
(1998): 299-300. For P.Kellis 11 Gr. 94, they suggest as a new translation: “O Grund unseres 
Lobgesangs! Es ist die Zeit der Freude und der vollendeten Lobpreisung! Ruhm, Vater, 
deinem Namen, und ehre der Größe in alle Ewigkeit! Amen.’ On the usage of amulets 
K. Haines-Eitzen, “Late Antique Christian Textual Communities,” in A Companion to Late 
Antiquity, ed. P. Rousseau (Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2009), 256. 

105 Gardner refers to the collection and translation in Klimkeit, Gnosis on the Silk Road, 
29-30. The Middle Persian, Parthian and Sogdian psalms are now published as Durkin- 
Meisterernst and Morano, Mani’s Psalms, § 398c—450b. 

106 Gardner, KLT2, 103 and 106-8. 

107 G.S. Smith, “A Manichaean Hymn at Oxyrhynchus: A Reevaluation of P.Oxy 2074,’ Journal 
of Early Christian Studies 24, no. 1 (2016): 93. 

108 Smith, “A Manichaean Hymn at Oxyrhynchus,” 94 building on the remarks by W.P. Funk 
in the unpublished Synaxis codex. 
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Making Manichaeism Real 

The psalms from Kellis are important for another reason: they provide an 
opportunity to consider how a Manichaean identity was communicated and 
sustained for those who participated in regular communal gatherings, espe- 
cially because what people do together tends to foster a sense of cohesive- 
ness and commonality. Sociologist Richard Jenkins stresses that enactment of 
communal ritual can affirm a group’s communal identity: “[O]rganised collec- 
tive identity is endowed, via collective ritual and ‘communitas, with personal 
authenticity and experiential profundity.”!©9 In this way, group identifications 
are solidified as essential or primordial, “we have to be made to feel ‘we.”"° 
Regular and emotional involvement with Manichaean psalms and prayers 
provided such opportunities, even though we cannot automatically assume 
that all participants would walk at a gathering with the same feelings.” 
As Ihave argued elsewhere, the psalms show five mechanisms of group forma- 
tion. (1) They had a didactical function, as they provided instruction; (2) they 
had a pedagogical function, as they directed proper Manichaean behavior; 
(3) singing songs involved embodied and emotional moments that supported 
a deeper internalization of the Manichaean way of life; (4) they gave singers a 
sense of religious power and efficacy, as Manichaean doctrinal texts highlight 
the power of words, and (5) they constructed a community narrative by com- 
memorating important figures from the community’s history. 

Just as many religious songs from late antiquity, Manichaean psalms had a 
didactical function; they aimed to educate both the singers and the wider com- 
munity about religious doctrines and narratives. Bema Psalm 223, for example, 
summarized the core elements of the Manichaean myth about the creation 
of the world, while Bema Psalm 226 narrated Mani’s final days."3 Some of 


109 Jenkins, Social Identity, 152. 

110 Jenkins, Social Identity, 152. 

111 M.D. Varien and J.M. Potter, “The Social Production of Communities. Structure, Agency, 
and Identity,” in The Social Construction of Communities. Agency, Structure, and Identity in 
the Prehispanic Southwest, ed. M.D. Varien and J.M. Potter (Lanham, MD: Altamira Press, 
2008), 3; W.H. Isbell, “What We Should Be Studying: The ‘Imagined Community’ and the 
‘Natural Community’, in The Archaeology of Communities: A New World Perspective, ed. 
M. Canuto and J. Yaeger (London: Routledge, 2000), 245-52; N. MacSweeney, “Beyond 
Ethnicity: The Overlooked Diversity of Group Identities,’ Journal of Mediterranean 
Archaeology 22, no. 1 (2009): 105. 

112 The following paragraphs have been published more elaborately as M. Brand, “Making 
Manichaeannes ‘real’: Group formation through song,” in Resonant Faith in Late Antiquity, 
ed. A. Avdokin (London: Routledge, forthcoming). 

113 M.E. Gordley, Teaching through Song in Antiquity: Didactic Hymnody among Greeks, 
Romans, Jews, and Christians (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011). On the polemical function 
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these songs were not only didactical, in the sense that they conveyed doc- 
trinal information, but also pedagogical, urging the audience and singers to 
perform certain rituals and think of themselves in Manichaean terms: “[L]et 
us be merciful to one another that we may ourselves receive mercy; let us for- 
give one another that we ourselves be forgiven.”!"* The use of the first person 
plural stimulates the identification of the singer with the group, a well-known 
linguistic strategy employed in ritualized language to internalize behavioral 
norms, used alongside other performative strategies such as repetition, antiph- 
onal singing, and singing in unison."5 

Manichaean groupness was also stimulated by a belief in the immediate 
efficacy of words and music. Several Early Christian authors warned against 
the power of songs, melody, and music, which was associated with sexual 
arousal, drunkenness, and animalistic behavior, with the exception of harmo- 
nious music, which conveyed life-giving qualities that counteracted negative 
bodily passions." Manichaean liturgical and cosmological texts attribute sim- 
ilar powers to singing. In fact, the Manichaean Psalmbook portrays the results 
of pious singing as immediate, happening “today” (Mnooye): “[N]umber us 
also among thy Elect today.” At times, the song efficaciously puts Mani in the 
midst of the community on that “day” (nooy 2 PsB. 41.25).8 The best descrip- 
tion of the performative ritual power of Manichaean psalms and prayers is 
found in the Kephalaia chapter on the Yes and Amen (1 Keph. 122, 290.29- 
295-8), which conceptualizes ritual speech as a powerful entity, identified with 
cosmological powers. The chapter describes how the phrases “Yes” and “Amen” 
were acclaimed after prayers and psalms, and functioned as a “seal” upon the 


of some of the Iranian Manichaean psalms see O. Skjzerve, “The Manichean Polemical 
Hymns in M 281,” Bulletin of the Asia Institute 9 (1995): 239-55. 

114 Maj]PNNAE NNNEPHY XEYANAE NEN PWAN MapNK[W] aBart NNEpHY XEYAKW NEN 
ABA PWAN. 2 PsB. 41.3—4. Discussed in Wurst, Das Bemafest, 97-98, who calls the genre 
“lehrhaft-paranetische Psalmen” (he includes Bema Psalms 222, 236, 238 and 239). 

115 Wade Wheelock states that “the first person of the ritual text comes to life as the T or ‘We’ 
of the participants who speak the liturgy and who then proceed to fashion around them- 
selves a whole world out of language.” W.T. Wheelock, “The Problem of Ritual Language: 
From Information to Situation,” Journal of the American Academy of Religion 50, no. 1 
(1982): 65. 

116 A negative portrayal of music is found in Clement of Alexandria, Paed. 2.4.40—41, 2.4.42.1 
and 3.11.80.4, who also employs the notion of Christ as “the new song”. C.H. Cosgrove, 
“Clement of Alexandria and Early Christian Music,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 14, 
no. 3 (2006): 255-82. 

117 amine PWAN [anekcw]TM mnooye. 2 PsB. 44.31. “Today” is also used in this way in 
2 PsB. 8.18, 21.6, 26.16, 29.9 (?), 41.25, in the Psalms to Jesus. The same use of the present 
tense is found in Bema Psalm 239 (2 PsB. 39.19—-41.7). 

118 Wurst, Das Bemafest, 138-41, citation from page 141. 
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requests.!!9 This sealing of the prayers happened because Yes and Amen cor- 
responded to the transempirical archetypes Call and Response. Just like these 
cosmological entities, Yes and Amen were considered portals to liberation 
(1 Keph. 122, 291. 14-15, cf. 1 Keph. 75, 181.32-183.9), assisting in the ascent of 
the prayers and songs, sending them upwards into the world of Light.!2° Since 
the Yes and Amen correspond to cosmological entities, they gather all that is 
good into one single beautiful image that travels daily to the world of Light. All 
the “sound of all the people who respond,” comes together, “and it fixes and 
paints and it is formed and becomes a good image.” The acclamations are 
also described as a great power, assisting in prayers of healing, protection, and 
forgiveness. Their power is “immediate” (NTOYNOY) and it “annuls the lust and 
the temptation.”!22 This power of words and songs, however, also presented a 
potential threat. Music and melody could corrupt people through the manipu- 
lation of their senses (1 Keph. 56).!23 As for the sound of psalms and sermons, 
“(everywhere) it is heard and is answered, it will bring forth power,’ even lead- 
ing people into rest (1 Keph. 139, 342.9-13).124 


119 “When the congregation will utter an entreaty and a question, and they all answer and say 
‘verily and amen, they shall seal the entreaty....” eTepe TEKKAHCIA NATMBE NOYTMBE M[N 
OYQIN]E NceoywayBe THPOY NCEX.OOC XE NaI Kal e[AMHIN DaypcmPpadic MMTDMBE... 
1 Keph. 122, 292.5-8. I cite the Coptic text from Funk’s edition and the translation from an 
improved reading (incorporating addenda otherwise unavailable to me) in Gardner and 
Lieu, MTRE, no. 85. 

120 A. Bohlig, “Ja und Amen in manichaischer Deutung,” Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und 
Epigraphik 58 (1985): 59-70. 

121 Tepay NNPMME THPOY ETOYWaBE NcMY Maycwoy[e] aeoyn Nyel ANEGEPHY NYTIHCCE 
Nqzwrpadge [an] Nce[Ma]NKq NYgP OYZIKMN enanoyc ...1 Keph. 122, 292.16-17, 18-19. 

122 NCOYWCcY NTeEMeYMla MN Tineipacuoc [e]raqBı AgpHI NEWT. 1 Keph. 122, 293.16. The 
eschatological future described in the Sermon on the Great War includes the “sound of 
righteousness” as an important feature of the peace after the Great War. People will “sing 
psalms and give glory in every land, singing in every city, in every place, in every province.” 
eYpYare ey teay Kata xa[pa x]@pa: EYeWc KATA TOMC MONIC’ KATA Ma [Ma * KJaTa 
Tad)’ Hom. 24.11-13. 

123 The transformation of the Manichaean body, through psalm singing, prayer, and ascetic 
practice, is the subject of a number of Kephalaia chapters. It is described as the clo- 
sure of the orifices to loathsome sound and melodies of lust and wickedness and the 
openness to the sounds of psalms, prayers, and lessons of truth (1 Keph. 56, 143.10—-20). 
Similar warnings against the disruption of rationality by the senses appear in the work of 
Clement of Alexandria and others. Cosgrove, “Clement of Alexandria and Early Christian 
Music,” 255-82. Augustine, Conf. x 33, 49-50 expresses the same fear of getting carried 
away in music. J.B. Weimer, Musical Assemblies: How Early Christian Music Functioned as a 
Rhetorical Topos, a Mechanism of Recruitment, and a Fundamental Marker of an Emerging 
Christian Identity (PhD dissertation, University of Toronto, 2016). 

124... NJcecaTMeYq NCEKACMH apaq MagBl[t OY]6auM NeHTOY 1 Keph. 139, 342.5-7. My trans- 
lation, closely following Funk. 
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Such insider notions pertaining to the efficacy of music and song resonate 
with modern scholarship stressing the cognitive impact of singing on emotions 
and memory. Studies of modern Pentecostals highlight how music, speech 
acts, and ritual gestures shape the intense (and often bodily) experience of 
God's intimate presence.!*5 Verbal action during communal gatherings con- 
tributed to the conceptualization — and experience — of the religious group. 

Another way in which psalms and prayers contributed to groupness, and to 
the conceptualization of the transregional Manichaean community, is through 
their praise of key figures in the salvation history. The psalms elaborate on the 
life of Mani and draw from examples of other apostles. The Psalm of Endurance 
cites Paul, Andrew, the two sons of Zebedee (John and James), Thomas, and 
Thecla as predecessors of the apostle Mani, and considers them exemplary 
figures to be followed by all. Like them, the Manichaeans sang, “we also, my 
brothers, have our part of suffering.”26 The community itself was immortal- 
ized more directly — in a way that resembles songs and inscriptions written 
in memory of monastic fathers???” — in the secondary doxology at the end of 
the psalm: 


Glory and victory to our lord Mani and all his holy elect. Victory to the 
soul of Pshai, Jmnoute; and the soul of the blessed Maria.!28 


As will be argued in chapter 6, these individuals were not martyrs, but impor- 
tant wealthy catechumens, who were either remembered for their almsgiving, 


125 T.M. Luhrmann, When God Talks Back: Understanding the American Evangelical 
Relationship with God (New York: Vintage Books, 2012), 11-32 and passim. 

126 ANAN EMNE NACNHY OYNTEN TNTAale Neice MMEY. 2 PsB. 143.20 cf. 194.7-21. On the 
use of apocryphal texts in the Manichaean tradition, see P. Nagel, “Die apokryphen 
Apostelakten des 2. und 3. Jahrhunderts in manichdischen Literatur,” in Gnosis und neues 
Testament: Studien aus Religionswissenschaft und Theologie, ed. K.W. Tréger (Giitersloh: 
Mohn, 1973), 149-82; J.D. Kaestli, “L'utilisation des actes apocryphes des apôtres dans 
le manichéisme,” in Gnosis and Gnosticism, ed. M. Krause (Leiden: Brill, 1977), 107-16. 
Reevaluation in G. Kosa, “The Protagonist-Catalogues of the Apocryphal Acts of Apostles 
in the Coptic Manichaica — a Re-Assessment of the Evidence,” in From Illahun to Djeme: 
Papers Presented in Honour of Ulrich Luft, ed. E. Bechtold, A. Gulyás, and A. Hasznos 
(Oxford: Archaeopress, 2011), 107-19. 

127 A tradition that continued into the monastic hymns from 14th-century Scetis (at Wadi 
al-Natriin). S.J. Davis, Coptic Christology in Practice: Incarnation and Divine Participation in 
Late Antique and Medieval Egypt (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 94-95; S.J. Davis, 
“Shenoute in Scetis: New Archaeological Evidence for the Cult of a Monastic Saint in Early 
Medieval Wadi al-Natriin,” Coptica 14 (2014): 9. 

128 OYEdY MN OYGPO MMNXAIC] TMANIxaloc MN Neq[CMTM THPOY ETOYABE OY]GPO NTYYXH 
ungal xM[NOYTe MN TYYXH NTMAK]apla Myapia. 1 PsB. 99.9—n1, reading and transla- 
tion after Gardner, KLT1, 24. 
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or in the context of death rituals. By placing their names at the end of the psalm, 
immediately after the first doxology that praised Mani and all his elect, they 
became part of the narrative and memory of the Manichaean community.!29 


Conclusions 


A congregational group style with regular communal gatherings was closely 
tied to the rise of distinct religious groups. By the fourth century, Kellites and 
other inhabitants of Roman Egypt must have had some experience with dis- 
tinct religious groups that gathered with a select number of local individuals 
while simultaneously claiming transregional connections. The church build- 
ings in Kellis suggest these types of ritual gatherings, although detailed infor- 
mation about who gathered in these buildings is no longer available. 

The impact of such gatherings must have depended on their frequency and 
type. Within the Manichaean tradition, almsgiving, prayer, and a daily ritual 
meal would have created the opportunity to meet fellow Manichaeans and 
reiterated affiliation with the community and its goals. Since it is most likely 
that that the ritual meal was not performed regularly in Kellis, and with alms- 
giving mostly organized at a distance, the community of elect and catechu- 
mens gathered less frequently than expected, and primarily without the elect. 
The wooden boards and papyri containing psalms and prayers, however, prove 
that regular meetings did take place. Regardless of the size and frequency 
of these events, they signified marked moments in time when the participat- 
ing individuals understood themselves in Manichaean terms and performed 
their religious identification in ritual action. They also show continuity with 
Manichaean texts and traditions far outside the oasis. Although none of the 
writers reflected on these occasions in their letters, the embodied and emo- 
tional aspects of communal singing likely stimulated an identification with 


129 See a similar examination of “socially distributed memory” in M. Choat, “Narratives of 
Monastic Genealogy in Coptic Inscriptions,” Religion in the Roman Empire 1, no. 3 (2015): 
403-30. At Kellis, this secondary doxology is not attested. Presumably, it was included 
in the process of collecting songs and constructing the manuscript of the Medinet 
Madi Psalmbook. W.B. Oerter, “Zur Bedeutung der Manichaica aus Kellis fiir Koptologie 
und Manichdologie: Vorläufige Anmerkungen,” in Religionswissenschaft in Konsequenz: 
Beiträge im Anschluf an Impulse von Kurt Rudolph, ed. R. Flasche, F. Heinrich, and C. Koch 
(Münster: LIT Verlag, 2000), 106-7. Wurst considers these doxologies as a colophon which 
was in the course of the transmission added to the psalm. See also the use of “it is finished” 
(aqx@x«) before the second doxology in 2 PsB. 177.29, cited in Wurst, The Manichaean 
Coptic Papyri in the Chester Beatty Library: Psalm Book. Part II, Fasc. 1. Die Bema-Psalmen, 
37nD4. 
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the Manichaean narrative and contributed to the formation of a transregional 
community that had similar ideas and practices. 

Of the Manichaeans who lived in Kellis, who participated, how frequently, and 
in which communal gatherings remain open questions. If the confession rituals 
were performed each Monday, they would have constituted powerful occasions 
for identity formation and consolidation, shaped as they were by a disciplinary 
practice of self-reflection and interpersonal feedback.!8° Makarios’s conflict 
with the deacon may have taken place within this setting. Comparative socio- 
logical and psychological studies allow us to argue that regular participation in 
communal gatherings was an impetus for the activation and internalization of 
a Manichaean identity that transcended specific moments of connectedness, 
while simultaneously helping us to recognize the improbability that a mod- 
ern congregational model was observed in which everyone attended weekly 
gatherings. The specific historical circumstances, including the frequent travel 
of some of the Manichaeans, makes it unlikely that the congregational group 
style was the dominant mode of Manichaeanness in the oasis. 


130 BeDuhn, “The Manichaean Weekly Confession Ritual,” 271-99. 
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Matthaios’s Grief: Manichaean Death Rituals 


I was in distress that she died when we were not with her, and that 
she died without finding the brotherhood gathered around her. 


MATTHAIOS TO MARIA! 


Grief is a strong emotion. Grief over the death of a Manichaean loved one 
activated all kinds of expectations about care within the family, burial, and 
commemoration, as well as particular Manichaean notions about the cosmos 
and the afterlife. Matthaios, the son of Makarios, expressed his grief about the 
departure of his “great mother” (mo NaG) in a letter to his mother. His distress 
seems primarily focused on the absence of “the brotherhood” (TuNTcaNn) 
when she died. Somehow, Matthaios would have wanted to be there, maybe 
even to gather together around her with the brotherhood. These few words, 
written to express grief about her departure, conveyed real distress, though 
such expressions also belonged to a conventional genre in papyrus letters. At 
the same time, this letter opens a window to the world of Manichaean beliefs 
and rituals pertaining to death and commemoration in the community. 

The excavations at Kellis provide two opportunities to examine instances 
of Manichaeanness related to death and commemoration. In the personal let- 
ters, we get a glimpse of the Manichaean attitude toward death and the ritual 
practices they considered appropriate for protecting and assisting the soul 
during its journey after life on earth. The songs and prayers found on papyri 
and wooden boards relate closely to Kephalaia chapters about death rituals 
and cosmological salvation, to the extent that we can differentiate between 
situations in which the inhabitants of Kellis performed Manichaeanness and 
those in which they did not. The archaeological sources shed light on the 
development of funerary practices in the village. While some historical stud- 
ies have posited a strong and direct correlation between burial customs and 
theological beliefs, arguing that religious groups came to define the social 


1 AIPAYTIH AE XE ACMOY ANZATHC EN AYM XE ACMOY AMMCGN TMNTCAN ECCAaYe AXWC 
P.Kellis v Copt. 25.53, 56. 
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imaginary in such a way that individual choice surrounding death, commemo- 
ration, and burial reflected group-specific customs, many scholars have ques- 
tioned the direct relationship between material burial remains and religious 
group identity. This skeptical approach highlights the complex relationship 
between mortuary practices and social representation, stating that funerary 
patterns were not the result of deliberate differentiation.? In recent work, 
Eric Rebillard contends that Christian families — rather than the church — 
remained responsible for burials during the larger part of Late Antiquity.* 
The cemeteries in Kellis, despite their distinct funerary patterns, also point 
toward a gradual transformation of funerary customs that did not solely relate 
to the boundaries of group-specific religion, but followed local family-based 
traditions. This chapter will argue that some situations surrounding death were 
strongly related to a Manichaean group identity, particularly commemorative 
events, though Manichaean burials remain invisible in the material record 
of Kellis. 


Death and the Deceased in Documentary Papyri 


Matthaios was not the first of his family to address situations related to the 
departure of relatives or acquaintances. News about the health and well- 
being of relatives was a central concern of papyrus letters, since this was the 
only way of conveying information to those who stayed behind in the oasis. 
Matthaios’s father, Makarios, also writes to Maria to inform her about the death 
of an acquaintance: Joubei. Unfortunately, this section of his letter (P.Kellis v 


2 U. Volp, Tod und Ritual in den christlichen Gemeinden der Antike (Leiden: Brill, 2002); 
R. Gilchrist, “Transforming Medieval Beliefs: The Significance of Bodily Resurrection to 
Medieval Burial Rituals,” in Ritual Changes and Changing Rituals: Function and Meaning 
in Ancient Funerary Practices, ed. M. Prusac and J.R. Brandt (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2014), 
379-96; J.G. Davies, Death, Burial and Rebirth in the Religions of Antiquity (London: Routledge, 
1999); M. Dunn, Belief and Religion in Barbarian Europe c. 350-700 (London: Bloomsbury 
Academic, 2013). 

3 A distinction can, therefore, be made between “functional data” and “intentional data,” see 
H. Harke, “The Nature of Burial Data,” in Burial and Society: The Chronological and Social 
Analysis of Archaeological Burial Data, ed. C.K. Jensen and K.H. Nielsen (Aarhus: Aarhus 
University Press, 1997), 19-27. For an introductory overview of the theoretical debates in 
archaeology, see R. Chapman, “Death, Burial, and Social Representation,” in The Oxford 
Handbook of the Archaeology of Death and Burial, ed. L. Nilsson Stutz and S. Tarlow (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2013), 191-200. 

4 E.Rebillard, The Care of the Dead in Late Antiquity (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2009), 36 
and 176-8. 
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Copt. 24.40) is fragmentary, and it remains unclear whether Joubei was a mem- 
ber of the family or a family friend. At any rate, it is most probable that 
he was closely associated with Makarios’s household in the Nile valley. The 
subject of Joubei’s death returns in one of Apa Lysimachos’s letters (P.Kellis v 
Copt. 30.24, see also his connections to Apa Lysimachos and “the brothers” in 
P.Kellis v Copt. 24.40-41), and the freight charges incurred because of his death 
were included in a business account (P.Kellis v Copt. 44.17). The latter indicates 
that his body was taken to the oasis for proper burial, or that commodities 
were bought for the funerary arrangements at a price of six hundred talents, 
as much as ten days of wages for a Kellis weaver. As Tehat may have written 
the account, it means that several individuals from the village were involved 
in a single event pertaining to death and burial.” One wonders whether Apa 
Lysimachos’s involvement in the situation may have been similar to the role of 
the “brotherhood” in Matthaios’s letter. 

Grief also forms the background of other letters. Sometimes death is men- 
tioned only in passing, as when someone orders a warp for his “brother Pshai, 
who has just died (lit. who left his body).’® More dramatic is a letter to Psais, 
in which a little girl’s death is reported: “[T]hen death forced itself on me and 
carried her away from me. I am powerless. It is not only her — Nonna’s children 
have also died.’? Yet another letter comes closer to the genre of condolence 
letters, as it puts an emphasis on the emotional engagement of the author: 


5 In PKellis v Copt. 20.44-45, Makarios sent condolences to Takoshe for the departure of her 
husband. Could this have been Joubei? 
6 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 61; Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 188n45. It has been sug- 
gested to read “camel” at the start of the sentence, in which case 15 camels would cost about 
40 talents, which is close to the 50 talents mentioned in line 4. It remains, however, hard to 
see what 15 camels could have brought for the burial of Joubei. A. Alcock and I. Gardner, “The 
Coptic Economic Texts from Kellis (Dakhleh Oasis); in Ägypten und Nubien in spdtantiker 
und christlicher Zeit, ed. S. Emmel, et al. (Wiesbaden: Reichert Verlag, 1999), 231-40. A parallel 
text is W.Chr. 499 (= BL 11.126 from the second century), in which a woman sent the body of 
her mother, prepared for the funeral, with a private boat to her “brother.” She explicitly men- 
tions she has paid the shipping costs. Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 289. Another 
letter pertaining to the details of the transportation of a corpse is P.Oxy. V11 1068 (reporting a 
delay and requesting additional support). 
On the identity of Tehat, see Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp771, 257. 
TIACAN Taal eTaeel a[B]ar 2N cwma P.Kellis vii Copt. 111.26-27. 
ATIMOY 6E AIT NANAL AGUITC NTOT CY TE TAGAM’ MN EPE NTAC TIE NOYACTC AAA NKEQHPE 
NNONNA AYMOY 2M0yY an P.Kellis vii Copt. 115.2730. Earlier in the letter, the author already 
mentioned the departure of Nonna’s children: n@up[eé] NNONNA G@NE ayyoy P.Kellis viz 
Copt. 115.17-18. In P.Kellis v1 Copt. 92, Nonna and her daughter were still well. Clearly there 
are more people deceased here than just Nonna’s children. Other letters express a similar 
emotion, while the events are often beyond our knowledge, as in P.Kellis v11 Copt. 68.36 
where they are “grieving about....,” followed by a lacuna (eTNPAYTIN ETBE ..). See note at 
Shisha-Halevy, “Review Article of: Gardner,’ 275. 
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What indeed will I write to you (pl.) about the great evil that has hap- 
pened? Comfort the heart of Pamour and Pegosh. No one can do any- 
thing. God knows the grief that is in my heart. For you are the ones who 
ought to comfort him; surely we know that a great evil has befallen him. 
And we also heard that the old woman died. My heart grieved. Comfort 
the heart of the others too on her account ... Comfort the heart of our 
brother Papnoute about this evil that has happened.!° 


The two departures in this letter include the death of an “old woman,” presum- 
ably a village acquaintance related to Papnoute, and the departure of Maria, 
the wife of Pamour, whose inheritance to their son Horos is mentioned in a 
Greek document (dated in May 363 CE, P.Kellis 1 Gr. 30). 

The visibility of grief and mourning, as expressed in some of these let- 
ters, is not necessarily inconsistent with Manichaean theology. Pedersen has 
claimed that Manichaeans knew no lament for the dead because they believed 
that the soul was free after its departure from the body: death was a joyful 
event!" The most noteworthy text in this respect is a Middle Persian par- 
able in which a female catechumen is told explicitly not to mourn over the 
corpse of her son, as this will kill her spiritual son.!? In the Coptic psalms, the 
singer urges the audience: “[L]et no man weep for me, neither my brothers 
nor them that begot me.”!3 Another psalm calls for celebration: “[L]et all my 
kin make festival, because I have received without doubt the true promises of 
the Paraclete.”!* Although these passages seem to confirm a general interdiction 


10 €Y Ge Te FNACAeY NHTN ETBE MINA[6 un]eTeay ETAeMOME cacà TIe[HT MTMAMJOYP MN 
TIEGWA) MNTE POHE 6AM a[Pe]MB MNOYTE NET CAYNE ATAYTIH ET E[N n]a2 HT NTOTN 
TAP MET HTI ACACWAG MMAN TNCAYNE XE AYNAG MET ZAY El AX." AYD AN CWTME AN 
XE AT EAD El ABAA EN CDMA ATIACHT UKA? CACK PHT NNKAYE E@DOY AN ETBHTC.... 
CACK M2HTMMNCAN TAMNOYTE ETE mneT gay eTAaq@moe P.Kellis vir Copt. 80.7-16, 
30-31. The editors suggest interpreting TeXq (lit. “old woman”) as “matron.” Gardner, 
Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 123. 

11 Pedersen, Studies, 201. 

12 This story is told in Middle Persian fragment M45, the parable on the female Hearer Xybr’. 
Published in W. Sundermann, Mittelpersische und parthische kosmogonische und para- 
beltexte der Manichder (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1973), 89-90. Translation in Klimkeit, 
Gnosis on the Silk Road, 190-1. For more fragments of the same parable and a full discus- 
sion, see I. Colditz, “Another Fragment of the ‘Parable of the Female Hearer Xybr’?,” in 
Studia Philologica Iranica: Gherardo Gnoli Memorial Volume, ed. E. Morano, E. Provasi, and 
A.V. Rossi (Roma: Scienze e Lettere, 2017), 63-77. 

13 + M[nJ@pTe Aaye PIME NHI ANAK OYTE NACNHY OYTE NETAYXMO MMAl 2 PsB. 75.19-20 
(modified translation). 

14 MAPE TaAreNoc THP Pa~aie XE aixi AXNEHT CNEY NNGMOM MMHE MMTNAPAKAHTOC 
2 PsB. 102.28-30. Similar statements are found in 2 PsB. 62.25, 65.15-17, 75-19-20, 84.27—29, 
88.16-18, 93.29-30. 
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against mourning over the dead, there are exceptions that contradict this rule. 
Emotional expressions of grief are visible in the lament over Mani’s death 
and at the funeral hymns of important historical figures.5 The passages in 
the Coptic psalms are less contemplative as a general rule, and more inter- 
ested in poetically reminding the reader of the ineffectiveness of mourning. 
The psalm singer suggests to think about one’s own life when change is still 
possible (2 PsB. 82.21-23). Mourning cannot aid the departed, while almsgiv- 
ing on his or her behalf positively affects the fate of the soul.!® The explicit 
prohibition in the Middle Persian parable should be read with consideration 
of the Zoroastrian environment, in which lamentations hampered the soul in 
the afterlife.!” Its message is that catechumens should not weep, but engage in 
almsgiving to influence the fate of the soul positively. 

Only a few personal letters explicitly address practical considerations and 
religious rituals after a death. Apart from Matthaios’s disappointment about 
the absence of “the brotherhood” when his great mother died, to which we will 
return soon, there is a Coptic letter in which Pegosh asks his brother Psais what 
to do with two orphaned girls after their mother has died (P.Kellis v11 Copt. 73). 
Unlike in Matthaios’s letter, there are no expressions of grief, nor does the let- 
ter belong to the genre of condolence letters.!® Instead, Pegosh raises a remark- 
ably explicit religious issue, with implications beyond this life. He writes: 


15 These passages are cited in Colditz, “Another Fragment,” 71. She concludes that “from this 
it becomes clear that there cannot have existed a general interdiction of mourning the 
dead in Manichaeism.” Pedersen suggests that this lament is over those who do not wish 
to repent and therefore deserve punishment, or belongs to penitential weeping before 
absolution. He discusses Baumstark’s hypothesis that the Bema festival included weeping 
over Mani’s death (Hom. 28.21-30, 71.21-23, 2 PsB. 44.29-30), to conclude that a certain 
type of lamentation may very well have belonged to the Manichaean practice. Pedersen, 
Studies, 206-10. 

16 This would also be my interpretation of one of the two other hagiographical texts cited by 
Colditz. The female catechumen in M4576/R/i/3—14 (in Parthian) is told to stop mourning 
and instead she seems to have engaged in “charity” and she “made great [donations of 
alm]s.” See Colditz, “Another Fragment,” 73n39. For the evaluation of uncontrolled grief, 
see T.S. de Bruyn, “Philosophical Counsel Versus Customary Lament in Fourth-Century 
Christian Responses to Death,” in Rhetoric and Reality in Early Christianities, ed. W. Braun 
(Waterloo: Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 2005), 161-86. 

17 Colditz, “Another Fragment,’ 71-73. 

18 EJ. Epp, “The Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri: ‘Not without Honour except in 
Their Hometown’?,” Journal of Biblical Literature 123, no. 1 (2004): 49; C. Kotsifou, “Being 
Unable to Come to You and Lament and Weep with You’: Grief and Condolence Letters 
on Papyrus, in Unveiling Emotions: Sources and Methods for the Study of Emotions in the 
Greek World, ed. A. Chaniotis (Wiesbaden: Frans Steiner Verlag, 2012), 3889-41. 
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Now then I greet you my beloved brother: “How are things going?” Well, 
the young man (nko[yi]) heard that his sister had died and left two 
daughters behind. When he heard about it, he said: “Write to him that he 
may send one of them to me,” in order that from these (two) daughters 
I will keep her for you (pl.). He said: “I will take care of her like a daughter.’ 
He said it a second time. (After) I had waited, I wrote to him: “You must 
persuade my father.” If you are convinced, then I will arrange the matter. 
And I myself am amazed that you are persuaded, because he wants to 
do it head-over-heels (Ncaxo), so that you will perform the service of 
the church, and this is a hard burden at the judgement. If you (sg.) are 
persuaded, then you (pl.) must bring Pine and he can bring her outside 
to me. 

Greet for me warmly our brother Pfiham. Our brother Theognos will 
tell you everything. He will speak to you about the girl and ... let me (?) 
[...] the matter, so that we may attain life eternal. 


Since the exact translation and citations from Pegosh’s previous letters are 
difficult to distinguish, the letter raises more questions than it answers. What 
exactly was the “service of the church” (mayuqje NTEKKAHCIA)? Why are the 
decisions considered a “hard burden at the judgment” (nelmM TM XaBaT angen), 
determining the attainment of “life eternal” (enan? T@Ne Ngaa [NHeE....])? 

According to the editors, Pegosh wrote about two orphaned girls in the 
oasis, whose uncle had appointed him as their guardian, and asked his brother 
Psais for an update about the decision-making process.?° The explicit reli- 
gious language suggests that there is more going on. The decision is con- 
tested, either because it is done head-over-heels (Ncax0), or, in an alternative 
reading, because the uncle wants to train one of the orphans as an ecclesi- 
astical scribe: “Well, he wants to make her a ‘great scribe, (saying): ‘you will 


19 Troy 6E THING MMAaK TIA[CAN] mmepiT [xe] ed Te oe <e>m[A]H a nko[yi] coTU[E] 
XE ATYCMNE MOY [a]cKa CNTE NGEPE AYCTHE MAXEY XE CLET NEY NGTNNAY OYE NHI 
N@HTOY NTAKAC NHTNE NNIQEPE MAXEY TNAYI TICPAYW) NOE NOYGEPE AYXOÇ NoYcan 
NCNEY NeEalage aiceel NEY XE KNATIIOE MMAIMT IXE KHK NEHT TA<P>Me@MB ayw 
+<p>uatee EMT X[e] KTMOE EMAH EYOYAGC AEC NCAXO XETNAP IMME NTEKKAHCIA 
AYW TEITH XABAT ANEN iMXE KMIOE Nie TETNAN TINE NGNTC NHÏ ABaAA’ DINE NHI 
TONOY ATINCAN TIGI2AM TINCAN ecorn@e [q]NATEYO eWB NIM apak qnacexe [N]MMEK 
ETBE TKOYI aY% ... Tpa.ti [...Ja meas e[Tal x]e enang mwng NaaalNuee....] 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 73.6—24, which constitutes the entire body of the letter (modified trans- 
lation). One of the main issues with the translation is to determine who is talking and 
where the direct quotations begin and end. 

20 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cpT2, 84-5. 
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perform the service of the church.”?! In this reading of the text, she was given 
to the church to be trained as one of the new elect (1 Keph. 80, discussed in 
chapter 1). The advantage of choosing this religious interpretation is that it 
would explain the explicit religious language about life eternal, but the phrase 
“service of the church” (ayMqje NTEKKAHCIA) in Pegosh’s letter is not identi- 
cal with the Kephalaia expression “the work of the catechumens” (ng@@B NTE 
TMNKATHXOYMENOC). What is visible, despite our uncertainty about the situ- 
ation, is the impact a sudden departure could have on families in the oasis, 
not only in terms of emotional and practical considerations, but also in terms 
of explicit religious problems that had to be discussed with the head of the 
household and other relatives. 

Before returning to the letter of Matthaios, we must acknowledge that some 
of his fellow Manichaeans in the village considered death to be an important 
moment with ritual consequences and great emotional intensity. Some of them 
were even willing to pay the freight costs to transport the body to the oasis (as 
in the case of Joubei). Matthaios also reports about a departure outside the 
oasis, during the period when his brother Piene traveled with the Teacher. He 
writes to his mother: 


Thus, I have been here in Antinoou since the day when the Teacher came 
south; and I have been unable to find a way to go L...., nor to visit my 
father, because they are mourning in the city for the blessed soul of my 
great mother. We are remembering her very much. And I was in distress 
that she died when we were not with her, and that she died without find- 
ing the brotherhood gathered around her. Do not neglect to write to us 
about your health.2? 


The remainder of the letter mostly consists of greetings, and does not men- 
tion the death and commemoration of this woman again. 


21 MAH E4OYAGC AEC NCAXO XE TNAP TIME NTEKKAHCIA (modified translation). I am 
grateful to Renate Dekker and Jennifer Cromwell for discussing this passage with me. Part 
of the argument hinges on the reading of Ncaxo or Ncaxo. Crum, CD, 384a gives “great 
scribe” or “village official” as translations, but the editors of the papyrus note as alterna- 
tive “officially.” 

22 Tania 6E NANTINOOY XN [ooy] ETa mca? El APHC MMAGN 0E ABOK adr.[..] OYAE 
AGMNGINE MMAIDT ETBE XE CEPMKTIPOY eN THONC ETBE TYYXH [a] MMaKapla 
NTAMO NAG TNEIPE MMCPIIMEYE TONOY diPpAYTIH AE XE ACMOY ANZATHC EN AYD XE 
ACMOY AMTICGN TMNTCAN ECCAY2 AXWMC MMPPAaMerel Aceel NEN ETBE MIETNOYXEITE. 
P.Kellis v Copt. 25. 48-56. 
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The situation was one of constant traveling. Matthaios wrote from Antinoou, 
where he parted ways with the Teacher and Piene after (?) they had arrived 
from Alexandria (as their father writes, “some brothers have come from 
Alexandria recently”).22 Matthaios was unable to travel further to visit his 
father, or go to his destination (the place name is unfortunately no longer leg- 
ible). The departure of the great mother is introduced as the reason for his 
delay, indicating that her death carried weight for his travel companions. 
Particularly troublesome is the absence of “the brotherhood” during her last 
moments. This brotherhood refers to a collective who Matthaios wished could 
have gathered around her at her deathbed. In the version of Mani’s Epistles 
found in Kellis, “brotherhood” is used as a designation for the elect (P.Kellis v1 
Copt. 53, 72.01 and 54.61). These absent elect may have been those traveling 
with the Teacher — or even Matthaios’s own travel companions who could not 
be there in time.?* 

Matthaios’s “great mother” was more than a biological grandmother, as her 
departure affected not only his travel plans, but also caused mourning in the 
city.25 She may have been a wealthy catechumen whose death deserved special 
attention because of her financial or material support to the elect and catechu- 
mens. This idea is supported by similarities between the formulaic expression 
“the blessed soul of my great mother” (TYYXxH [a] MMakapıia NTAMO Na6) in 
Matthaios’s letter and the secondary doxology in the Psalmbook, which praises 
“the soul of the blessed Maria” (TYYXH NTMAKapla mapia). The blessed souls 
at the end of the psalms may have been catechumens who financed the pro- 
duction of these psalms.?° Their names were included at the end of the psalms 
because of their pious contributions as donors, or because their names were 


23 ANCNHY El NpakaTe troy P.Kellis v Copt. 24.23-24. Dubois, “Une lettre du manichéen 
Matthaios,” 235. 

24 For Gardner, “brotherhood” designates the elect only. Dubois includes the catechumens. 
Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 51; Dubois, “Une lettre du manichéen Matthaios,” 235. 

25 Kristionat, Zwischen Selbstversttndlichkeit und Schweigen, 103. Dubois translated 
“grand-mère,” a grandmother in the biological sense. Dubois, “Une lettre du manichéen 
Matthaios,’ 230; Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 193 “probably ‘great’ mother means 
‘grandmother’ rather than ‘famous’? I would consider the adjective great a form of praise, 
just like ama in one of the other letters. 

26 Allberry, A Manichaean Psalm-Book, xx, n4; Save-Séderbergh, Studies in the Coptic 
Manichaean Psalm-Book, 28-31; Kristionat, Zwischen Selbstversténdlichkeit und Schweigen, 
103; Wurst, Das Bemafest, 56; S.G. Richter, Exegetisch-literarkritische Untersuchungen 
von Herakleidespsalmen des koptisch-manichdischen Psalmenbuches (Altenberge: Oros 
Verlag, 1994), 13-17. Both Wurst and Richter re-interpret the MapType in 2 PsB. 157.13 and 
2 PsB. 173.12 as another personal name, cf.1 PsB. facsimile page 294 as TYYXH MMAPTYPIOC 
MN mapia. Contra Lieu, Manichaeism in Mesopotamia, 97. 
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read during commemorations after death. This latter option is made explicit 
in one psalm, where the singers sang for “all the souls that have laid off the 
body of death.”2”? Since Matthaios’s phrasing resembles these formulas, his 
“great mother” may have been one of these wealthy donors, whose almsgiving 
resulted in a special status that asked for Manichaean commemoration rituals 
that brought “rest” to the deceased. 


Songs and Prayers for the Deceased 


Although Matthaios does not elaborate on the rituals performed at Antinoou, 
his letter points to two separate ritualized situations: a gathering with the 
elect at the moment of departure, and a commemoration ritual to support the 
ascent of the soul. 


Commemorating the Departed: Supporting the Soul 

Two Kephalaia chapters shed light on Manichaean commemoration rituals, 
elaborating on the repose brought by the prayers of the elect. In 1 Keph. 115 
(270.25—-280.19), one of the catechumens asks whether their prayer has posi- 
tively contributed to the deceased’s journey. Mani answers and explains the 
power of the prayers of the elect, who can intercede on behalf of the dead just 
as the Mother of Life prayed on behalf of the First Man (1 Keph 15, 274.22- 
29). As heirs of cosmological history, Manichaean elect and catechumens can 
pray for the salvation of the deceased. Combined with prayer, family members 
should give alms on behalf of the departed: 


Who had left his body (i.e., died), they ... him, as he had ... alms on 
his behalf and a remembrance for his brother; whether his father or his 
mother or his son or else his daughter or his relative who shall leave his 


27 MyYyxaye TH[p]o[y] NeTayBam@oy MTcwMMAa mnuoy. Psalm 129 from 1 PsB. 180 at the 
facsilime edition, cited in Wurst, Das Bemafest, 56ng. I see the donation-hypothesis 
strengthened by the colophon of 2 PsB. 113 in which the first hand adds the lines “remem- 
ber me, my beloved, I pray you remember me,’ and a second hand, “remember me my 
beloved, I.” Cited and discussed in P. Nagel, “Der ursprüngliche Titel der manichdischen 
‘Jesuspsalmen,” in Gnosisforschung und Religionsgeschichte: Festschrift fiir Kurt Rudolph 
zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. H. Preifsler and H. Seiwert (Marburg: Diagonal-Verlag, 1994), 210; 
Richter, Exegetisch-literarkritische Untersuchungen, 16-17. Colditz gives a similar explana- 
tion for donor names in Middle-Iranian Manichaean hymns. I. Colditz, “On the Names 
of ‘Donors’ in Middle Iranian Manichaean Texts,” in Manichaeism East and West, ed. 
S.N.C. Lieu (Turnhout: Brepols, 2017), 64-5. 
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body. He has made alms for his ... from him. He did not lack his hope ... 
but he enacted for him a remembrance ....... of the church.?8 


In this way, when a household member expressed “his love (Aram) toward 
him and he performed a remembrance in the church on his behalf,” this was 
believed to aid the soul of the deceased.?9 

The performance of a “remembrance” (prMeoye) for the soul of a departed 
was aimed specifically at the catechumens, who, with this ritual, could be 
released from a cycle of “thousands of afflictions and tens of thousands of 
transmigrations.’3° While elect could be saved ina single lifetime, catechumens 
had to go through a cycle of transmigration (1 Keph. go, 91 and 92). In addi- 
tion to these two paths, Manichaeans believed that in exceptional situations 
a perfect catechumen could be saved “in a single body” without having to be 
reborn (1 Keph. 91). This perfect catechumen’s deeds would be purified during 
the ascending journey of his soul in a similar way to the cleansing of the Living 
Soul in the food of the elect. The prayers and alms of relatives helped the soul 
in this process, shortened the cycle of transmigration, and gave “rest” (MTAN) 
to the deceased, who were said to be entangled in affliction (1 Keph. 115). A sec- 
ond Kephalaia chapter describes prayers (a)\H)), almsgiving (TUNTNAaE), love 
gifts (arann), offerings (npocopa), and making remembrance (prmeoye, all 
in 1 Keph. 144).3! Alms were perceived as powerful, giving life to “the soul of 
their limbs which will leave their body.”32 For this purpose, catechumens and 


28 ~=L.Je eraqe: aBadr eM neqcwma ay ... TG Edq..[.JOYMNTNAE 2apaq MN OYPTINEYE 
aneqc[an ere] neqiwT erre Tequeey eTe Teqa[H]pe [MJMan NTaq [Teq]aeepe n 
tleqcyrrennc [eT]e [ma]yqe aBa eM neqcwma AYPOYMNTNAE 2d [neq ........ ]roorq 
emy mneqgaaT Teqeer[cC. ....]..q aAa agelpe NEY NOYPIIMEOYE €.a[....] NTEKKAHCIA 
1 Keph. 115, 277.20-27. Where possible I cite Funk’s improved readings, which are only 
accessible to me through S.G. Richter, Die Aufstiegspsalmen des Herakleides (Wiesbaden: 
Reichert Verlag, 1997). 

29  NTEYATAaTH MAPAY NYPOYPTMEOYE PN TEKKAHCIA PAPAY ...1Keph. 115, 279.14-16. With 
Pedersen, I take agape here to represent a convergence of the virtue of love, a meal, and 
almsgiving. Pedersen, “Holy Meals,” 1284. 

30 The entire passage reads: e[... }eTenacipe nec Noyprmeoye ETETENCWTE myfa]c ABaA 
ÈN MO NOAIYIC MN eENTBA MMETArricu[o]c 1 Keph. 115, 280.12-14. 

31 Richter, Aufstiegspsalmen, 67-9. Augustine also alludes to the existence of death rituals, 
but never informs us about the details. In Mor. Man. 17.55, he mentions that the prayers 
and songs of the elect were beneficial for the souls. 

32 The entire sentence is XE ETETNAEEC NTETNMNE NEHTC NTETNTNGO AN NMYYXAYE 
NNETNMEAOC ET[NA]el aBa) EN noycœwma 1 Keph. 144, 348.9-1 (Funk translates “damit 
ihr ihn veranstaltet und durch ihn lebendig werdet und auch die Seelen eurer Glieder, 
die ihren Körper verlassen werden, lebendig macht’). S.G. Richter, “Die manichdische 
Toten- oder Seelenmesse,” in Ägypten und Nubien in spätantiker und christlicher Zeit, ed. 
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elect worked together; catechumens brought their pure alms forward and put 
them on the table and the elect consumed the food: 


(At) the moment, when they will take it into their image (g1Kwn), they 
will pray in its power and they will sing psalms, and they will say the 
things that are hidden and the wisdom of God, and they will pray for 
mercy and they will ask for power in their holy prayer to God, in order 
that it will become a helper to him on account of whose name they made 
it. A power will be sent out from the God of Truth, and it will come and 
help him, on whose account they make this offering (npocopa).33 


Prayer, almsgiving, reading, and preaching from the “secrets and wisdom of 
God” were thus combined with psalm singing and contributed to a great power 
that would help the soul of the deceased. The participation of both elect and 
catechumens is also visible in Matthaios’s letter, where he expresses his dis- 
tress about his “great mother’s” death, and says “we were not with her,” includ- 
ing himself — as one of the catechumens — in the required ritual context.34 
The Manichaean Psalmbook contains two sets of psalms related to death 
and commemoration. The Psalms of Herakleides and the Ascension Psalms 
(previously known as the Psalms of Jesus, but now reconsidered as Yamor 
aNadAHYEewc)?> were sung from the perspective of the soul and describe the 
afflictions and threats of the soul’s journey.°® Siegfried Richter’s analysis of 
the Psalms of Herakleides, and his reconstruction of the stages of the ascent 


S. Emmel, et al. (Wiesbaden: Reichert Verlag, 1999), 535. He states “diese Opferfeier, mit 
dem Ziel einer aufsteigenden Seele zu helfen, können wir als manichdische Seelenmesse 
bezeichnen.” 

33  TINEY ETEGAYAITC aeo[YN] ATOYeIKMN EGaYG)AHA EN TECGAM NCEPYAAE NCETEOYO 
NUMETEHT MN TCOPIA MMNOYTE NCE[T]MBe NOYNAE NCEAITE NOYGAM @M TOYG)AHA 
ETOYABE NTN TINOYTE XECNAMOMME NBOHEOC MIE! ETAYEITC ETBE TEPEN MAYTNNAY 
NOY6SM ABAA QATM TINOYTE NTE TMHE NCEl NCPBOHE! anei ETEGMAYEIPE APAY 
Ntmpoceopa 1 Keph. 144, 347 2-9 (my translation, I thank Renate Dekker for discussing 
this passage with me). 

34 acmMoy aneaTuc en P.Kellis v Copt. 25.48-55. The first person plural does not indicate 
Matthaios’s position among the elect, but the absence of fellow catechumens. 

35 Nagel, “Der ursprüngliche Titel,” 215. Despite this change in name, it remains important to 
recognize Jesus’s role guiding souls toward the Light. Rose, Die manichdische Christologie, 
144-153; BeDuhn, “The Manichaean Jesus,” 63. 

36 Villey also locates two Psalms of the Wanderers in this context: 2 PsB. 154-155.15 and 
167.23-168.19 Villey, Psaumes des errants, 33, 299-304 and 379-83. The content of the songs 
is indeed strongly related to the other psalms, although it is difficult to relate them to the 
stages identified by Richter. See also the Parthian hymns in M. Boyce, The Manichaean 
Hymn-Cycles in Parthian (London: Oxford University Press, 1954), 8-15. 
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of the soul, rests heavily on a Coptic hymn — or prayer — found on a wooden 


board from House 3 (T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2, A5), which we will call the Seven stages 


hymn. The text reads: 


37 


38 


I will pray to the Third Ambassador. He sent unto me Jesus the Splendour, 
the apostle of light, the redeemer of souls. He entrusted me to the Light 
Mind, the Virgin of Light. The spirit of truth, our Lord Manichaios, he 
gave to me his knowledge. He made me strong in his faith. He has fulfilled 
me in his commandments. The image of my counterpart came unto me, 
with her three angels. She gave to me the garment and the crown and the 
palm and the victory. He took me to the judge without any shame; for 
what he entrusted to me I have perfected. I washed in the Pillar.3” I was 
perfected in the Perfect Man. They gave me my first mind in the living 
atmosphere. I rose up to the ship of living water; unto the father, the First 
Man. He gave me his image, his blessing, and his love. I rose up to the ship 
of living fire; unto the Third Ambassador, the Apostle of Light, the good 
Father. They ferried me up to the land of light, to the first righteous one 
and the Beloved of the Lights. I came to rest in the kingdom of the house- 
hold (?); for the Father of the Lights has revealed to me his image.38 


G. Wurst, “Initiationsriten im Manichdismus,” in Ablution, Initiation, and Baptism: Late 
Antiquity, Early Judaism, and Early Christianity I, ed. D. Hellholm, et al. (Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 2011), 148. The Manichaeans spiritualized the Christian practice of baptism into 
an “eschatologischen Taufe” which contributed to the forgiveness of sins. For the interpre- 
tation of the celestial baptism and the way these textual references were related to ritual 
practice, see Richter’s critique on Mirecki. Richter, Aufstiegspsalmen, 140ff; P.A. Mirecki, 
“Coptic Manichaean Psalm 278 and Gospel of Thomas 37,’ in Manichaica Selecta I, ed. 
A. van Tongerloo and S. Giversen (Leuven: International Association of Manichaean 
Studies, 1991), 243-62. 

AGINETMBE MIMALMAMT MMPECBEYTHC AQTNNAY Gapacel NIWC MNPEIE NANOCTONOC 
unoyacine npeycwTe NNYYXaoye agq[Tee]T ATOTY MMNOYC NOYAÇINE TTNAPOENOC 
MMOYAEINE <TI>TINA NTE TMHE TINXAIC TIMANIXALOC AGT NHEl MTIEYCAYNE AYTAXPAel 
eM TIEGNaeTE AGXMK MMAEL EN NEGENTOAAYE àa akan MM[[aca]]eia el apaci 
MN TleECMAMT Narredoc act Nui [[NTe]]BcM MN TKAAM MN TIBAEC MN M6PO AqXIT 
APETY MME KPITHC AXN AAOYE NINE XE METAYTEEY ATOOT ACLXMK MMAq EBAN 
ACLAMKM EN TICTYAOC AYXAKT EM MPMME ETXHK EBAA ayt NH<i> MMAG@apim NNOYC 
eM TAHP ETAN? AGITAEIAE ATIXAEL MMIMAOY ETAN? Da MMT NaP NPOMe aqt NHI 
NTQEHKON MGCMAMA MN TEGAPAMH ACITAEIAE ATIXAEL NTCETE ETAN? Aa MIMAedANT 
MMPECBEYTHC TIAMOCTOAOC MMOYAGINE TMT Naraeoc eayXl NElOPE MMAEl appHi 
ATXWMpa MMOYAGINE APETY MMAPXLAIKAIOC MN TIMEPIT NNOYAGCING PACINTAN MMAEl 
2N TMNTPO MMEEl XE PA MMT NNOYACINE OYWNE NHi EBAA NTEGeHKON. The transla- 
tion is found in Gardner, KLT7, 14-15. An earlier translation was included in Gardner, “A 
Manichaean Liturgical Codex,’ 30-59. 
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In contrast to the Psalms of Herakleides, which touch upon most — but not 
all stages — the Seven stages hymn lists all stages of the soul’s ascension follow- 
ing death. This includes: (1) identification with the transempirical double (or 
twin) and the aid of three angels, (2) the judge, (3) the Pillar and the Perfect 
Man, (4) the ship of the living water (the moon) and the First Man, (5) the ship 
of the living fire (the sun) and the Third Ambassador, (6) the land of Light and 
the Beloved of the Lights, (7) and finally, the Rest and the Father of the Lights. 
Although various other Manichaean descriptions of the soul's journey refer to 
these stages, none is as exhaustive as this short text.39 Despite an alternative 
interpretation by Julia Iwersen, which conceptualizes the Ascension Psalms as 
an instruction manual for an ecstatic ritual of ascent that was performed to ini- 
tiate new members of the elect during the Bema festival, there is little reason 
to doubt the commemorative context of the hymn.*° Its most likely context 
is within the commemoration rituals described in the Kephalaia (1 Keph. 115), 
during which catechumens and elect could support the soul of the departed in 
its journey upwards. The presence of the Seven stages hymn among the Kellis 
papyri solidifies evidence for the existence of Manichaean rituals of commem- 
oration within this network of Egyptian Manichaean families. 


39 Richter, Aufstiegspsalmen, 43 Tabelle 1. 

40 J. Iwersen, “A Manichaean Ritual of Ascent? A Discussion of T. Kell.Copt. 2 A5 in the Light of 
Other Coptic Gnostic Materials,’ in Zur lichten Heimat: Studien zu Manichdismus, Iranistik 
und Zentralasienkunde im Gedenken an Werner Sundermann, ed. Team Turfanforschung 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2017), 232. A similar argument was presented by 
Widengren, more than fifty years ago, in which he reconstructed a baptismal ritual at 
the deathbed, connecting it with other gnostic “bride-chamber’ rituals. G. Widengren, 
Mesopotamian Elements in Manichaeism: (King and Saviour II): Studies in Manichaean, 
Mandaean, and Syrian-Gnostic Religion (Uppsala: Lundequist, 1946), 104-22; Puech, 
“Liturgie et pratiques rituelles,” 359ff. Among the many possible parallels, one could 
think of the Valentinian rituals. N. Denzey Lewis, “Apolytrosis as Ritual and Sacrament: 
Determining a Ritual Context for Death in Second-Century Marcosian Valentinianism,” 
Journal of Early Christian Studies 17, no. 4 (2009): 525-61; E. Evans, “Ritual in the Second 
Book of Jeu,” in Practicing Gnosis: Ritual, Magic, Theurgy and Liturgy in Nag Hammadi, 
Manichaean and Other Ancient Literature, ed. A.D. DeConick, G. Shaw, and J.D. Turner 
(Leiden: Brill, 2013), 156; D. Burns, Apocalypse of the Alien God. Platonism and the Exile of 
Sethian Gnosticism (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2014), 134-8. Iwersen 
argues that the Seven stages hymn lacks hymn-like features like a doxology and prayers 
of intercession, and therefore does not resemble the psalms at all. While this difference 
in genre asks for further study, it does not account for the overlapping stages studied by 
Richter. In fact, the publication of Kephalaia chapter 176 showcases two fivefold stages 
(or “transitions”), attesting to the development of a more systematized schema of what 
happened after death. See the translation in Pettipiece, Pentadic Redaction, 212-17. 
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Deathbed Rituals 

Another set of psalms provides evidence for a second ritualized moment at 
the deathbed. Frequently, the Ascension Psalms emphasize the “hour of need” 
(TOYNOY NTANATKH), dramatizing the moment of departure.*! They vividly 
articulate the agony of dying in the first person singular: “I cry unto thee in 
the hour of the going forth from the body.’4? In contrast to the Psalms of 
Herakleides, associated with commemoration rituals, these Ascension Psalms 
relate only to the first stage of the journey after death, in which the soul meets 
its heavenly twin with the help of the angels.4? They pay extensive attention 
to almsgiving and descriptions of morally correct behavior, clearly indicating 
that the Ascension Psalms were performed by catechumens.** At Kellis, two 
fragments of the Ascension Psalms have been found in House 3. Psalm 261 
(T.Kellis 11 Copt. 6, side a) addresses Christ with a request for salvation: “Save 
me, O blessed Christ, the savior of the holy souls, I will pass up into the heavens 
and leave this body upon the earth.”45 Hereafter, the soul continues to describe 
his or her correct behavior on earth and his or her knowledge of the ways 
and wisdom of the holy ones, which will lead the singer(s) up into the world 
of the Luminaries. Likewise, Psalm 246 (P.Kellis 11 Copt. 1, side a) addresses 
Jesus as a kinsman and the Light guiding the soul on its journey through the 
Darkness. After enduring the challenges of the journey, the soul arrives and 
is allowed to enter into the kingdom and receive his or her glorious crown 
(P.Kellis 11 Copt. 18-14). As these two psalms were found in the same house as 
Matthaios’s letter, they connect his concern about proper ritual action for his 
“great mother” to songs from the broader Manichaean tradition.*6 


41 2 PSB. 55.24; 57.25, 61.23 and 65.29. 

42 TOQ OYBHK eNTOYNOY NTGINEL ABA MTICMMA 2 PbB. 66.19-20. Richter considers 
expressions of great need and actuality combined with the “Ich-stil” to designate the hour 
of death, even though a similar style in the first person singular is employed when the 
entire community prays in the name of the departed. Richter, Aufstiegspsalmen, 120 and 
o5ff; Richter, “Die manichaische Toten- oder Seelenmesse,” 538-9 indicating the differ- 
ence between two groups of psalms. 

43 Richter, Aufstiegspsalmen, 106; Richter, “Die manichaische Toten- oder Seelenmesse,” 538. 
Note that Richter only includes the 3Her. Psalms in the death-ritual, not the 4Her. Psalms 
in another section of the Psalmbook. 

44 Richter, Aufstiegspsalmen, 106; Cf. Boyce, The Manichaean Hymn-Cycles in Parthian, 12. 

45 c@Te] MMal nxpe MMaKaploc MpeycwmTe NMTYx[ay]le ETOYABE tnanwne aepHi 
AMMIHYE NTAKM AXN TKa? MMCMa 2 PsB. 261, 75.11-12. The Kellis texts, unfortunately, 
only starts with fragments of the following lines and does not contain a version of this pas- 
sage. See the short analysis in Richter, “Die manichaische Toten- oder Seelenmesse,” 438. 

46 Similar practices in eastern Manichaean sources. Richter, Aufstiegspsalmen, 57-59; Boyce, 
The Manichaean Hymn-Cycles in Parthian, 1-6; C. Colpe, “Die ‘Himmelreise der Seele’: 
Ausserhalb und Innerhalb der Gnosis,” in Le origini dello gnosticismo, ed. U. Bianchi 
(Leiden: Brill, 1967), 81-98. 
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The Kellis texts help to flesh out the content and setting of the various 
Manichaean death rituals, as the wooden board containing the Seven stages 
hymn also includes abbreviated versions of five or six psalms (see Table 15). 
Some texts in this compilation (specifically, texts A2 and A4) relate to the ritual 
setting at the deathbed. Text A4 contains the first line of each verse, but not the 
full text, though it does include speeches directed toward the soul that men- 
tion victory, a crown, and a diadem of the Light. Text A2 corresponds to one of 
the unpublished psalms from the first part of the Psalmbook, which addresses 
Christ “the savior of souls” (n[peyc]wTe NuYy[xa]ye). The legible content 
of these abbreviated psalms either relate to the fate of the soul or directly 
address the soul. The thematic coherence of the texts on this wooden board 
indicates that it was used in a liturgical setting at the side of deathbeds. 

Unfortunately, none of the letter writers inform us in more detail about 
when and how deathbed rituals were performed. The presence of the various 
psalms, however, testify to the importance of commemoration and death ritu- 
als at Kellis. During such marked moments in life, inhabitants of Kellis saw 
themselves primarily as Manichaean catechumens. They “offered a hymn 
and a prayer to the light giver of the heights” and believed their almsgiving, 


TABLE15 Texts and content of the wooden board T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2 


Text on T.Kellis 11 Copt.2 Content 


Al Abbreviated Psalm (to Jesus) 

A2 Abbreviated Psalm (to Christ). Parallel with Psalm 68 
from 1 PsB.? 

A3 Abbreviated Psalm (to the Soul?) 

A4 Abbreviated Psalm (to the Soul?). Could be a parallel 
with Psalm 57 from 1 PsB.? 

Bı Scribbles under the two columns with psalms. 
Doxologies? Mostly scrubbed away. 

Backside 

A5 Seven Stages Hymn (single column) 

B2 Abbreviated Psalm 

Cı Illegible scribbles on the side (laterally). 


a See edition and comparison in Gardner, KLT1, 18-24. 
b Gardner, KLT1, 17. 
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knowledge, and hymns earned them absolution.*” In this sense, Matthaios 
was not alone in his concern for the ritual actions performed for the deceased. 
His family and neighbors must have sung the Manichaean psalms, prayed the 
prayers, and perhaps even financially contributed to the production of liturgi- 
cal texts for death and commemoration rituals. 


Christian and Manichaean Funerary Meals 


Apart from songs, the death and commemoration rituals in the Kephalaia 
included alms gifts and a meal performed “in remembrance’ of the departed. 
While it stands to reason that the Manichaeans ate together “in remembrance” 
of those who died, it remains invisible in the papyri. For Peter Brown, on the 
other hand, the Manichaean letters from Kellis are crucial evidence, arguing 
that pre-existing Christian rituals became “Manichaeized.’*8 They inform us 
about the existence of funerary meals at a time when various Christian com- 
munities started to reject this practice. Unfortunately, Brown equates the agape 
in the Kellis sources with commemoration meals in the Kephalaia, and lumps 
together a variety of Manichaean terms with earlier Christian rituals, such as 
the refrigerium meals for the departed attested to in second-century graffiti on 
the walls of the triclinium of San Sebastiano in Rome.*? Although I see strong 
similarities between early Christian funerary meals and the commemora- 
tion rituals in the Kephalaia, the Kellis papyri do not further substantiate this 
similarity. 

A crucial difference between Christian and Manichaean eschatological 
teaching is found in the perception of individual eschatology. The Manichaean 
doctrine of the afterlife was less concerned with the survival of the individual's 
soul than the liberation of the Living Soul. Mary Boyce discerns two divergent 
attitudes toward the fate of the soul in Middle Persian and Parthian Manichaean 
texts, in which souls are either “ethical entities, conscious of the existence they 
have just left and of their moral achievements within it” or “passive members of 


47 aqt oYeYMNoc mN OYGAHA [MId]@cTHp NNXce 1 Keph. 91, 233.27-28. 

48 P. Brown, “Alms and the Afterlife: A Manichaean View of an Early Christian Practice,’ in 
East & West: Papers in Ancient History Presented to Glen W. Bowersock, ed. T.C. Brennan 
and H.I. Flower (London: Harvard University Press, 2008), 151. 

49 P. Brown, The Ransom of the Soul (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2015), 38. 
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the exiled light.”5° Coptic Manichaean texts reveal the same tension between 
individual eschatology and impersonal, collective eschatology. Matthaios’s 
grief and the painstaking question about the efficacy of prayer for the dead in 
1 Keph. 115 show hope for individuals, but Manichaean doctrinal texts mainly 
treat eschatology as an impersonal, cosmological event. They do not consider 
individual souls to be awaiting better times in a happy place, nor do they elab- 
orate on the possibility that the dead would intervene on behalf of the living.5! 
When the fate of the soul is discussed, the focus is on the cosmological libera- 
tion of the Living Soul, to such an extent that one scholar claims that “there is 
no individual salvation in Manichaeism.”5? However, the omnipresence of cos- 
mological eschatology in Manichaean texts does not mean that more personal 
and individual eschatology is entirely absent. In fact, individuality is stressed 
in the Coptic Ascension Psalms. Despite traveling upwards to merge with the 
collective Light, the soul is still considered to be connected to individual vir- 
tues and misbehavior. Likewise, the two Kephalaia chapters discussed above 
give answers to questions about individual eschatology. They convey a pastoral 
message for those who lost a relative, elaborating on the expected individual 
judgment, during which Jesus will separate the sheep from the goats (Hom. 35, 
cf. 2 PsB. 154.8-12). Somehow, individual responsibility is retained until this 
moment of eschatological judgment.5? 

The Manichaean “geography of the other world” was primarily — but not 
exclusively — focused on the collective liberation of the Living Soul.5* This 


50 Boyce, The Manichaean Hymn-Cycles in Parthian, 12. Cf. Gardner and Lieu, MTRE, 20. On 
individual and collective eschatology, see W. Sundermann, “Eschatology II: Manichean 
Eschatology,’ Encyclopedia Iranica Online, last updated: January 19, 2012, http://www. 
iranicaonline.org/articles/eschatology-ii (accessed May 2021); Ries, Léglise gnostique de 
mani, 219-33, 235-43; J.D. BeDuhn, “The Metabolism of Salvation: Manichaean Concepts 
of Human Physiology,” in The Light and the Darkness: Studies in Manichaeism and Its 
World, ed. P.A. Mirecki and J.D. BeDuhn (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 32-33. 

51 Contra Brown, The Ransom of the Soul, 36-40. On Augustine’s own struggle with this ele- 
ment of Manichaean thought after the death of a close friend, see BeDuhn, Augustine’s 
Manichaean Dilemma 1, 91-95. 

52 BeDuhn, Manichaean Body, 233. 

53 Heuser, “The Manichaean Myth According to Coptic Sources,’ 84-5; M. Hutter, “Mt 25:31- 
46 in der Deutung Manis,” Novum Testamentum 33, no. 3 (1991): 276-82; Rose, Die man- 
ichdische Christologie, 132-153 discerns between Jesus role as judge in the collective 
eschatology and his more personal role as “Seelenfiihrer’. The ambiguity about the after- 
life of the individual soul and the collective Living Soul is visible in the Sermon on the 
Great War's description of the end of time, in which the peaceable kingdom is placed on 
earth. Pedersen, Studies, 396-7. 

54 Brown, The Ransom of the Soul, 55 for “geography of the other world.’ It has recently 
has been argued, on the basis of a 13th-century Chinese painting, that salvation for 
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stands in strong contrast to the Christian traditions found in the triclinium of 
San Sebastiano, where the graffiti expresses hope for a peaceful afterlife and 
the idea that the dead could hear the intercessions of the living and help them 
out. Brown’s comparison is therefore limited at best. The Manichaean dead 
could benefit from earthly rituals (including meals), but they never returned 
the favor.55 

The second problem in Peter Brown’s assessment of the Kellis document is 
his equation of the agape with the “making of memory” and almsgiving (pros- 
phora) as “the Manichaean equivalent of the Eucharist.’ In his opinion, the 
Manichaean documents from Kellis “show how important these rituals were in 
the day-to-day life of Manichaeans,” as their letters were “scattered with refer- 
ences to the agape offered for the souls of the dead.”5’ As we have seen, the 
agape indeed features in both the KAB and the personal letters, but Brown’s 
interpretation of this term cannot be correct in the Kellis context. Agape is 
used only once in the Coptic Manichaean texts for a commemoration meal 
(1 Keph. 115, 279.15), and nothing in the Kellis texts relates the agape to burials or 
commemorations. The phrase is entirely absent from the letters referring to the 
death and burial of Joubei. All references to agape in the Kellis papyri concern 
living people. For instance, someone requests it as a personal gift: “[T]he lentils 
and lupin seeds: make them as an agape for me”58 The term “remembrance” 


catechumens was possible, since the paintings “also gradually seem to become very per- 
sonal statements for the hope of individual redemption of historical elect and lay figures 
depicted for example on banners after death.” J. Ebert, “Individualisation of Redemption 
ina Manichaean Painting from Ningbo,” in Mani in Dublin, ed. S.G. Richter, C. Horton, and 
K. Ohlhafer (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 155. 

55 The Manichaean doctrine of transmigration made it improbable that any communication 
could take place after the soul had left the body. BeDuhn, “The Nature of the Manichaean 
Soul,” 47. 

56 Brown, The Ransom of the Soul, 49-51. The term prosphora is used for both gifts at the 
deathbed as gifts during the celebration of the Eucharist in this period. The former mean- 
ing is attested in P.Oxy. LXVII 4620.3960 “for the holy mass (?) for our (?) grandmother, 
416 artabas,” discussed in T. Hickey, Wine, Wealth, and the State in Late Antique Egypt: The 
House of Apion at Oxyrhynchus (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2012), 101-2; 
E. Wipszycka, Les ressources et les activités économiques des églises en Egypte du IV? au 
VIIIe siècle (Bruxelles: Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 1972), 69-77. Various 
other instances of prosphora for religious institutions include P.Oxy. xvi 1898 (receipt 
for received corn, 587 CE), 1901 (a testament including prosphora to a church), 1906 
(donations for churches in (?) Alexandria). These prosphora donations mortis causa, 
however, are relatively late (mostly sixth century). Wipszycka, The Alexandrian Church, 
111-2, 202; J.P. Thomas, Private Religious Foundations in the Byzantine Empire (Washington: 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 1987), 77-80. 

57 Brown, The Ransom of the Soul, 52; Brown, “Alms and the Afterlife,” 153. 

58  NAPQIN MN NTAPMOYC aploy NakanH 2apacel P.Kellis v Copt. 47.10-11. 
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also surfaces in the Kellis papyri, but again, not in the context of death. Rather 
than connecting this phrase with commemorative ritual meals, it is used for 
the world of the living: “I write, giving you the remembrance that you ... for the 
matter is fine, until I come up.”59 

In short, although Brown is correct to highlight the commonality between 
various types of alms offerings for the dead, who Manichaeans deemed “very 
great and honored among people,’ this type of agape gifts was not omnipresent 
in the Kellis documents.© The letter pertaining to Matthaios’s grief, the short 
references to Joubei’s death, the stylized Coptic hymn for the soul’s ascension, 
and the various psalms are all fragmentary remains of the Manichaean ritual- 
ized response to death in the village. 


Burial Practices and Material Culture 


How then did Manichaeans bury their dead? Since they believed the soul had 
to escape from the material world of the body, it seems implausible that they 
would have invested in expensive burials and a full traditional treatment of 
the body. At the same time, this doctrinal position did not result in a negative 
stance toward the physical body, as evident in the fact that health is viewed 
positively in the Kellis letters.6! There is, however, no evidence pertaining 
to their treatment of corpses.°? Some Chinese texts state that Manichaeans 


59 ‘tceel ert ne MMpmMeye xe epe ... 2dzE AMaY XE MZMB KAAWC Watel aepui 
P.Kellis v Copt. 32.24-28. In the later Coptic tradition, people would read the name(s) 
from tombstones, “in remembrance,” during communal commemoration rituals. As in the 
Manichaean tradition, these rituals were considered to positively affect future salvation. 
J. van der Vliet, “What Is Man?’: The Nubian Tradition of Coptic Funerary Inscriptions,” 
in Nubian Voices: Studies in Christian Nubian Culture, ed. A. Lajtar and J. van der Vliet 
(Warsaw: Raphael Taubenschlag Foundation, 2011), 195. It is, however, clear that this is not 
the context for these two letters of the elect. 

60  [e]nean OYNAG TONG ne GTAIAIT NAgPN Np[@u Je 1 Keph. u5, 271.12. 

6ı Manichaeans considered the body empty after the soul had left it (1 Keph 53, 130.24- 
29). NJ. Baker-Brian, “Putrid Boils and Sores, and Burning Wounds in the Body’: The 
Valorisation of Health and Illness in Late Antique Manichaeism,” Harvard Theological 
Review 109, no. 3 (2016): 422-46. 

62 1 Keph. 53, 130.24—29. See also 1 Keph. 33 when the soul and its limbs leave the body, 
limb by limb. Richter, Au/fstiegspsalmen, 48. Ries seems to believe that the body was 
considered a worthless piece of Darkness, after all the Light ascended, to be left alone 
without any treatment. Ries, L'église gnostique de Mani, 226. This may have been implied 
in Ibn al-Nadim’s description of Manichaean customs, but it is not made explicit. “That 
discarded body remains behind, and the sun, the moon, and the luminous deities strain 
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ritually undressed their dead and buried them naked within a cloth sack, a 
practice that has been interpreted in light of the Manichaean rejection of the 
body. In absence of more profound discussions of Manichaean burial practices, 
the only available option is to look for patterns in the material record.®* The 
two distinct Kellis cemeteries and the extensive funerary evidence elsewhere 
in the village offer an outstanding opportunity to examine religious diversity 
within the village, especially because the state-of-the-art (bio)archaeological 
research of the Dakhleh Oasis Project allows for a thorough examination of the 
treatment of the deceased bodies, showing that the average life expectancy in 
the oasis was not high.64 


out from it those species which are water, fire, and air. (The product of this filtration) 
ascends to the sun and becomes divine. The rest of the body, which is all Darkness, is 
cast down to Jahannam” Fihrist, cited from Reeves, Prolegomena to a History of Islamicate 
Manichaeism, 217; Discussed in G. Fliigel, Mani, seine Lehre und seine Schriften: ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des Manichdismus (Leipzig: F.A. Brockhaus, 1862), 339-47. 

63 A full examination of Manichaean death-rituals and burial is much needed. From the 
Roman Empire, one of the Theodosian laws (C.Th. 16.5.7.3, 381 CE) forbade Manichaeans 
to establish their “sepulchres of their funeral mysteries” in towns and cities or to dis- 
guise themselves under the name of other sects (ne.. consueta feralium mysterioruum 
sepulcra constituant). This is taken by Huebner as indication that religious groups used 
grave inscriptions as billboards to promote their virtues. S.R. Huebner, Der Klerus in der 
Gesellschaft des spdtantiken Kleinasiens (Stuttgart: Steiner Verlag, 2005), 202. Instead, 
I think the law employs heresiological repertoire, using “feralis” metaphorically as deadly 
and “sepulcra” for heresy. G. Bartelink, “Repression von Haretikern und anderen religiösen 
Gruppierungen im späteren Altertum, in der Sprache wiederspiegelt,” in Violence in 
Ancient Christianity: Victims and Perpetrators, ed. A.C. Geljon and R. Roukema (Leiden: 
Brill, 2014), 192. The famous Bassa-inscription published by Cumont has always been 
regarded as a funerary inscription, primarily because of its find location. M. Scopello, 
Femme, Gnose et Manichéisme (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 293-315. On the eastern side of the 
tradition, we learn from the notes of a Confucian official that Manichaeans ritually 
undressed their dead and buried them naked within a cloth sack. Whether this is an 
actual description of Manichaean funerary rituals, or rather presents a local Sogdian per- 
spective on Zoroastrian rituals, is unclear. Lieu, Manichaeism in the Later Roman Empire, 
270-85. 

64 Based on the bioarchaeological analysis of the Kellis 2 interments, Molto has suggested a 
life expectancy of 16.7 years at birth, while 34.4 percent of the children did not survive the 
first year. The life expectancy at 19 years old was between 16.9 (males) and 23.3 (females) 
years. Such figures are lower than established calculations based on the census returns 
of Roman Egypt, which point to a life expectancy at birth in the low twenties and female 
life expectancy at 10 between 34.5 and 37.5 years. Molto, “Bio-Archaeological Research 
of Kellis 2: An Overview,’ 243; W. Scheidel, “Age and Health,” in The Oxford Handbook of 
Roman Egypt, ed. C. Riggs (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 305-16. 
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Differentiating Funerary Traditions in Kellis 
The two cemeteries outside of the village proper (Kellis 1 and Kellis 2) have 
yielded extensive archaeological and bioarchaeological insights into burial 
customs, mummification, local diet, diseases, and life expectancy. The West 
Cemetery (Kellis 1) has been dated to the late Ptolemaic and early Roman 
period, based on ceramics.®® This cemetery consisted of a large number of 
tombs cut into the clay and sandstone terrace; most had low ceilings and single 
chambers. These chambers had narrow entrances and followed the contours 
of the hill, without a particular common orientation.®’ Most of the graves were 
disturbed by grave robbers, even though they were closed off by wooden doors 
or large sandstone slabs, which could be opened or replaced when new bod- 
ies were added to the tomb chambers.®® In this cemetery, the bodies were not 
placed in coffins, but were wrapped in shrouds and placed on funerary beds.® 
A few had cartonnage head and foot coverings, which was not unusual in the 
oasis.”° One of the bodies was covered with a gilded cartonnage representing 


65 A.C. Aufderheide et al., “Mummification Practices at Kellis Site in Egypt’s Dakhleh Oasis,” 
Journal of the Society for the Study of Egyptian Antiquities 31 (2004): 63-77; A.C. Aufderheide 
et al., “Human Mummification Practices at Ismant el-Kharab,’ The Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology 85 (1999): 197-210; T.L. Dupras and Schwarcz, “Strangers in a Strange Land: 
Stable Isotope Evidence for Human Migration in the Dakhleh Oasis, Egypt,” Journal of 
Archaeological Science 28 (2001): 199-208; T.L. Dupras and M.W. Tocheri, “Reconstructing 
Infant Weaning Histories at Roman Period Kellis, Egypt Using Stable Isotope Analysis of 
Dentition,” American Journal of Physical Anthropology 134 (2007): 63-74; T.L. Dupras et al., 
‘Birth in Ancient Egypt: Timing, Trauma, and Triumph? Evidence from the Daklah Oasis,” 
in Egyptian Bioarchaeology: Humans, Animals and the Environment, ed. S. Ikram, J. Kaiser 
and R. Walker (Leiden: Sidestone Press, 2015): 41-53; M.W. Tocheri et al., “Roman Period 
Fetal Skeletons from the East Cemetery (Kellis 2) of Kellis, Egypt,” International Journal 
of Osteoarchaeology 15 (2005): 326-41; S. Fairgrieve and J.E. Molto, “Cribra Orbitalia in 
Two Temporally Disjunct Population Samples from the Dakhleh Oasis, Egypt,’ American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology m, no. 3 (2000): 319-31; J.E. Molto, “Bio—Archaeological 
Research of Kellis 2: An Overview,’ in Dakhleh Oasis Project: Preliminary Reports on the 
1994-1995 to 1998-1999 Field Seasons, ed. C.A. Hope and G.E. Bowen (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 
2002), 239-55; J.E. Molto, “The Comparative Skeletal Biology and Paleoepidemiology of 
the People from Ein Tirghi and Kellis, Dakhleh, Egypt,” in Oasis Papers 1, ed. C.A. Marlow 
and AJ. Mills (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2001), 81-100. 

66 M. Birrell, “Excavations in the Cemeteries of Ismant el-Kharab,” in Dakhleh Oasis Project: 
Preliminary Reports on the 1992-1993 and 1993-1994 Field Seasons, ed. C.A. Hope and 
AJ. Mills (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 1999), 29. Although more recent insights assign the cem- 
etery to the first to third century CE. Hope, “The Kellis 1 Cemetery,” 331. 

67 Birrell, “Excavations in the Cemeteries of Ismant el-Kharab,” 31. 

68 Hope, “The Kellis 1 Cemetery,’ 326-7. 

69 There are some traces of funerary beds. Hope, “The Kellis 1 Cemetery,” 330. 

70 A. Schweitzer, “Les parures de cartonnage des momies d'une nécropole d’Ismant el- 
Kharab, in Dakhleh Oasis Project: Preliminary Reports on the 1994-1995 to 1998-1999 Field 
Seasons, ed. C.A. Hope and G.E. Bowen (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2002), 269-76. 
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the god Tutu, and other grave goods included small wooden sculptures depict- 
ing the ba, the soul of the deceased. These ba-birds were equipped with human 
heads and outspread wings, which, according to Olaf Kaper, “represent an 
archaizing feature in the tomb equipment of the oases that had virtually dis- 
appeared elsewhere.”” Libation tables reused in some of the fourth-century 
buildings probably came from these tombs and were used in the context of 
ritual commemoration.” 

The East Cemetery (Kellis 2) was located on the other side of the wadi and 
encompassed about three to four thousand interments. In contrast to the West 
Cemetery, most graves only contained single interments with an east-west ori- 
entation.” Few burial objects such as jewelry or amulets were found. Instead, 
most graves only contained pottery shards, as large pieces were placed over 
the faces of the deceased.” This simple arrangement is commonly taken as 
a marker of Christianity, and the east-west orientation of the body is often 
interpreted as reflecting the belief that the dead will rise to face the returning 
Christ in the east.”5 Another difference from the West Cemetery that is seen 
as a Christian practice is the prevalence of infant burials. The East cemetery 
includes many fetuses buried in shallow pits among adult graves, a practice 
that is paralleled in the cemetery of the Bagawat, Kharga Oasis, where it is 
combined with Christian names and symbols.” The treatment of the bodies 
in the East Cemetery was also different, as few bodies showed traces of elabo- 
rate postmortem treatment. Instead, the bodies were wrapped in shrouds with 
salt, leaves, berries, and flowers combined between the wrappings. This funer- 
ary pattern is uniform, resembling changing funerary practices in other Oasis 


71 Kaper, “The Western Oases, 728. 

72 Hope, “The Kellis 1 Cemetery,” 328. 

73 ~~ Birrell, “Excavations in the Cemeteries of Ismant el-Kharab,” 38. 

74 J.E. Molto, “Bio—Archaeological Research of Kellis 2,” 41. Interestingly, at the Christian 
necropolis of el-Deir (Kharga) the East-West orientation is not the only orientation, as a 
second group of graves had a N/W-S/E orientation. M. Coudert, “The Christian Necropolis 
of El-Deir in the North of Kharga Oasis,” in Oasis Papers 6, ed. R.S. Bagnall, P. Davoli, and 
C.A. Hope (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2013), 451-58. 

75 Bowen, “Child, Infant and Foetal Burials,” 369. She builds on the typology of D. Watts, 
Christians and Pagans in Roman Britain (London: Routledge, 1991), 57. 

76 Tocheri et al., “Roman Period Fetal Skeletons from the East Cemetery (Kellis 2) of Kellis, 
Egypt,’ 326-41; Bowen, “Some Observations,’ 178; G.E. Bowen, “Child, Infant and Foetal 
Burials of the Late Roman Period at Ismant el-Kharab Ancient Kellis, Dakhleh Oasis,” 
in Lenfant et la mort dans Vantiquite II, ed. M.D. Nenna (Alexandria: Centre d'Études 
Alexandrines, 2012), 351-72. 
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FIGURE 12 Plan of the East Cemetery 
COURTESY OF THE DAKHLEH OASIS PROJECT 


cemeteries, including the dovecot cemetery at Dush and the pit graves area 


at Bagawat.”” 
The difference between the two cemeteries seems to imply two diverging 


religious traditions: traditional Egyptian practices in the West Cemetery and 


Bowen, “Some Observations,’ 172. On the transition process at other Oases’s cemeter- 
ies, see F. Dunand and F. Letellier-Willemin. “Funerary Practices in the Great Oasis 
During Antiquity,” in The Great Oasis of Egypt, ed. R.S. Bagnall and G. Tallet (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2019), 237-68. They note that some of the interments at el- 
Deir include symbols of the cross, and two mummies make a gesture of blessing with 


their right hand. 


77 
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Christian funerary practice in the East Cemetery.’® The neat division between 
a Christian cemetery and a “pagan” cemetery as early as the fourth century is, 
however, unlikely.”? The only instance of an explicit Christian symbol in the 
Kellis cemeteries is the gypsum sealing with a crux ansata in North Tomb 1.80 
Originally, this tomb contained decorations of traditional Egyptian gods, and 
the organization of the bodies suggests that the tomb was regularly opened to 
include recently deceased family members.*! The last interments included in 
the tomb are different. These bodies were aligned with an east-west orienta- 
tion; they lacked grave goods, and were only wrapped in linen. The crux ansata 
strongly suggests that the family believed in the efficacy of Christian symbols. 
But were all east-west interments with few traditional grave gifts and limited 
treatment of the body really Christian burials? 

A fundamental argument against making a neat division between Christian 
burial practices (in the East Cemetery) and traditional Egyptian burials (in the 
West Cemetery) is intertwined with the difficulty of dating the time span of 
these two cemeteries. The West Cemetery has been dated roughly between the 
first and third century CE, although there is some evidence for the Ptolemaic 
period as well.82 The radiocarbon dating of twenty-one burials from the East 
Cemetery has resulted in a more complex picture. The calibrated period ranges 
from the start of the first century to 600 CE, with a 98.8 percent probability 
of falling within the range of 48-436 cE.®3 These dates are at odds with the 
archaeological dating based on pottery and nomenclature, which suggests a 


78 Bowen, “Some Observations,” 169; Bowen, “Christianity in Dakhleh Oasis,” 375-378. I have 
argued against this position in M. Brand, “Identifying Christian Burials,’ in Perspectives 
on Lived Religion: Practices Transmission Landscape, ed. N. Staring, H. Twiston Davies and 
L. Weiss (Leiden: Sidestone Press, 2019), 85-95. Cf. A. Pleşa, “Religious Belief in Burial: 
Funerary Dress and Practice at the Late Antique and Early Islamic Cemeteries at Matmar 
and Mostagedda, Egypt (Late Fourth-Early Ninth Century CE), Ars Orientalis 47 (2017): 
18-42. 

79 While Francoise Dunand initially left space for the creative agency of families and indi- 
viduals, her more recent reflections on the changing funerary landscape in the Oases 
emphasizes Christianity as a fundamental force. F. Dunand, “Between Tradition and 
Innovation: Egyptian Funerary Practices in Late Antiquity,’ in Egypt in the Byzantine 
World, 300-700, ed. R.S. Bagnall (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 163-84; 
F. Dunand, “Changes in Funerary Structures at Kharga from ‘Traditional’ to ‘Christian’ 
Tombs,’ in The Oasis Papers 9, ed. G.E. Bowen and C.A. Hope (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 
2019), 381-93. 

80 Bowen, “Early Christian Burial Practices,” 81. 

8ı O.E. Kaper, “The Decoration of North Tomb 1,” in Oasis Papers 3, ed. G.E. Bowen and 
C.A. Hope (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2003), 323-30. 

82 Hope, “The Kellis 1 Cemetery,” 331. 

83 Stewart, Molto, and Reimer, “The Chronology of Kellis 2,’ 377. I thank E. Molto for dis- 
cussing these findings with me and for showing me part of his unpublished work on this 
topic. In particular, I draw on the paper presented by E. Molto, P. Reimer, J.D. Stewart 
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much shorter time range, from the end of the third to the end of the fourth 
century. The bioarchaeologists conclude that the “mortuary pattern at K2 pre- 
dates the Christian period.”84 

For Gillian Bowen, one of the site’s excavators, Christian burials (i.e., those 
with an east—west orientation) cannot be expected before 220 CE. In her opin- 
ion, even the early third-century date is too early for the observed burial pat- 
terns.®> As a result, she rejects the outcome of the radiocarbon dating and 
favors a date from the mid-third century to fourth century CE, supported by 
fourth-century ceramics from the East Cemetery.®6 Radiocarbon dating, more- 
over, came up with widely diverging dates for two child burials from the same 
grave (roughly 260 years apart), suggesting a failure in the procedure or a pol- 
lution of the samples.8” 

Despite this anomaly, and against Bowen’s interpretation of the funerary 
patterns, we cannot simply disavow all the radiocarbon dates. The so-called 
Christian burial customs were already in use far before Christianity could have 
had an impact on the local burial customs, as eleven graves are datable with 
a 95.4 percent probability before the middle of the third century, and four of 
them even before its third decade. The West Cemetery and the East Cemetery 
were both in use during the third century. The transition to funerary customs 
that favored an east-west orientation of the body and little to no grave gifts 
was a gradual process not solely related to the rise of Christianity, but to a wider 
array of social factors.88 

A gradual change to east-west oriented interments is also visible in other 
cemeteries in the oases, but, as in Kellis, this never fully corresponded to the 
rise of Christianity.8° A simple one-to-one theological explanation of funer- 
ary patterns also fails when applied to the southern part of the West cemetery 


and L. Williams, “The dating of the Kellis 2 Cemetery: An ongoing conundrum,” Annual 
Canadian Association for Physical Anthropology (London Ontario, 2004). 

84 Molto, “Bio-Archaeological Research of Kellis 2: An Overview,” 239-55. 

85 Bowen, “Some Observations,” 168. 

86 Bowen, “Some Observations,” 168; Bowen, “Child, Infant and Foetal Burials,” 368-9. 

87 Bowen explains the radiocarbon date as affected by the plant-derived material in the 
resin coating applied to the body. Cited in Stewart, Molto, and Reimer, “The Chronology 
of Kellis 2,” 377. On this coating, see J. Maurer, T. Möhring, and J. Rullkétteyr, “Plant Lipids 
and Fossil Hydrocarbons in Embalming Material of Roman Period Mummies from the 
Dakhleh Oasis, Western Desert, Egypt,” Journal of Archaeological Science 29 (2002): 761. 

88 As Frankfurter concludes, “we can say that — to whatever degree they arose in connection 
with other Christian practices — they would have served the transformation of the soul, 
the family’s investment in that transformation, and perhaps some community invest- 
ment in the distinction of mortuary practices.” Frankfurter, Christianizing Egypt, 179. 

89 Bowen, “Some Observations,” 169. 
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at el-Deir (Kharga Oasis), where east-west oriented interments were found in 
close proximity to those with a north—west or south-east orientation.9° At Fag 
el-Gamous, a site that was previously thought to support the thesis of a strong 
Christian differentiation, radiocarbon dating has shown that various types of 
burial orientations coexisted for over two hundred years. The archaeological 
team now suggests that the change in orientation was not “instantaneous or 
wholesale,” but that multiple conventions and traditions intermingled without 
“segregation based on the underlying cultural and religious beliefs associated 
with burial orientation.”®! Many scholars now believe that limited treat- 
ment of bodies correlated with a general transition in mummification prac- 
tices, rather than with the rise of Christianity.9* Furthermore, there is some 
fourth-century evidence for the burial of Christians and non-Christians in the 
same tomb,%3 and for the use of traditional amulets and other grave goods in 
westward facing tombs. Altogether, this suggests that group-specific burial 
customs cannot have been the only driving force behind changes in funerary 
patterns. Without additional indications of Christian practice, the funerary 
pattern of the East Cemetery of Kellis cannot be tied solely or directly to the 
imposition of Christian behavioral norms and church regulations. Christians 
and Manichaeans, as well as their neighbors, must have continued to bury 


go The two sections of the cemetery may have dated to different periods. Coudert, “The 
Christian Necropolis of El-Deir,” 454; Dunand, “Changes in Funerary Structures,” 390 
points to a Gallo-Roman cemetery at Frenouville (Calvados, France) with a similar distri- 
bution of various orientations. 

91 PR. Evans, D.M. Whitchurch, and K. Muhlestein, “Rethinking Burial Dates at a Graeco- 
Roman Cemetery: Fag el-Gamous, Fayoum, Egypt,’ Journal of Archaeological Science: 
Reports 2 (2015): 213. Moreover, Raven has pointed to the longstanding cosmological ori- 
entations in Egyptian funerary and temple architecture. MJ. Raven, “Egyptian Concepts 
on the Orientation of the Human Body,’ The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 91 (2005): 
37-53; Cf. B. Gessler-Lohr, “Mummies and Mummification,” in The Oxford Handbook 
of Roman Egypt, ed. C. Riggs (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 675, differences 
in treatment are “an indication of social stratification.” Other examples are given in 
F. Dunand and R. Lichtenberg, Mummies and Death in Egypt (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 2006), 129. 

92 Gessler-Léhr, “Mummies and Mummification,” 664-83; M.A. Stadler, “Funerary Religion: 
The Final Phase of an Egyptian Tradition,” in The Oxford Handbook of Roman Egypt, ed. 
C. Riggs (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 383-97. 

93 MJ. Johnson, “Pagan-Christian Burial Practices of the Fourth Century: Shared Tombs?,” 
Journal of Early Christian Studies 5, no. 1 (1997): 37-59. 

94 J. Rowland, “The Ptolemaic-Roman Cemetery at the Quesna Archaeological Area,’ The 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 94 (2008): 88-89. 
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their dead according to family-based customs, gradually adopting alternative 
practices that reflected the gradual changing funerary habits of the region.’ 


Funerary Churches 

The fourth-century West Church, close to the Main Temple, has been posited 
as a place where Manichaeans gathered and commemorated their dead. 
The inclusion of two graves within the church, and additional simple inter- 
ments directly associated with the building (see Figure 13), indicate its func- 
tion as a funerary church. The two monumental tombs on the platform east of 
the building date back to an earlier period.9” Originating in the second cen- 
tury, these tombs were reused for burials in the third and fourth century, which 
is evident from east-west orientated interments with very limited postmortem 
treatment and few traditional funerary items (interestingly, except for golden 
rings with gems).°° The two graves inside the church contained the body of a 
man and an infant of about six months old, buried there after the church was 
erected, as their bodies aligned with the bema platform. Similar graves along 
the walls of the church and inside its enclosure followed the same arrange- 
ments: they all held single interments laid in a simple pit, some covered with 
low-stepped mud-brick structures.99 Nothing here indicates a Manichaean 
background. 

The associated building south of the church may have been either a domestic 
residence, or a gathering place with a kitchen for funerary rituals.!°° The minor 
finds from these rooms — coins, ostraca, eggshells, and donkey hooves — do not 


95 _ Rebillard’s emphasis on family-based rituals is supported (although weakly) by the bio- 
archaeological evidence, showing the same rare disease in one of the bodies of North 
Tomb 1 and the enclosure cemetery. This may indicate (biological) kinship. J.E. Molto 
et al., “Late Roman Period Human Skeletal Remains from Area D/6 and D/7 and North 
Tomb 1 at Kellis,” in Oasis Papers 3, ed. G.E. Bowen and C.A. Hope (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 
2003), 362; Molto, “Bio-Archaeological Research of Kellis 2,” 250-53. 

96 Bowen, “Fourth-Century Churches,” 78. 

97 Hope, “A Brief Report on the Excavations at Ismant el-Kharab in 1992-93,” 21. 

98 G.E. Bowen, “Early Christian Burial Practices at Kellis, Dakhleh Oasis, Egypt,’ Artefact 
26, no. 1 (2003): 84; C.A. Hope and J. McKenzie, “Interim Report on the West Tombs,” in 
Dakhleh Oasis Project: Preliminary Reports on the 1992-1993 and 1993-1994 Field Seasons, 
ed. C.A. Hope and AJ. Mills (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 1999), 60—61. 

99 One of the graves had a small bowl at the head end, containing pieces of charcoal. 
According to Bowen, this may have been a Eucharist offered at the graveside. Bowen, 
“Fourth-Century Churches,” 78. 

100 Bowen, “Christianity in Dakhleh Oasis,’ 371; Bowen, “Some Observations,’ 177. Two-room 
mud-brick structure in Hope, “The Excavations at Ismant el-Kharab from 2000 to 
2002,” 252. 
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FIGURE 13 Plan of Enclosure 4 with the West Church and tombs (with enlarged representations of the 
graves) 
COURTESY OF THE DAKHLEH OASIS PROJECT AND COLIN A. HOPE 


contribute to further identification of the interments.!© On the east side of 
the West Tombs, a small, two-room structure was erected, either as a super- 
structure above family graves, or as a gathering place for funerary rituals.!°2 
Decorated glass was found immediately east of this two-room structure, 
including a colorful jug with depictions of gladiators, dating from the second 
half of the fourth century. Regardless of whether this luxurious jug was lost, 
disposed of, or intentionally left near the graves, it highlights the presence and 
accessibility of wealth, Roman culture, and its associated social status. 
Other evidence for funerary churches in the oases abounds, pointing toward 
a regional religious pattern that had little to do with the Manichaean families 


101 Bowen, “Some Observations,” 177; Worp, Greek Ostraka from Kellis, no. 253-68. 

102 Bowen, “Some Observations,” 177 calls the option of a family tomb “unlikely.” The frag- 
mentary papyrus finds have not yet been edited, but Bowen assures me they contain eco- 
nomic accounts and do not shed light on the function of the church (Bowen, personal 
communication, May 2016). 

103 C.A. Hope and H. Whitehouse, “The Gladiator Jug from Ismant el-Kharab,” in Oasis 
Papers 3, ed. C.A. Hope and G.E. Bowen (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2003), 290-310. 
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of Kellis. Churches with identifiable funerary spaces have been found in Ain 
el-Gedida, Trimithis, and Deir Abu Matta. At Trimithis’s church, five human 
interments were found without funerary goods and with all heads placed to 
the west. Archaeologists found similar interments inside and close to a church 
building at Deir Abu Matta,!°* but the church at Trimithis stands out because 
of its funerary crypt — the earliest datable crypt in Egypt. It could only be 
entered through the sacristy of the church, which led to a subterranean room 
containing three tombs, bringing the total number of burials in the oasis’s 
churches to eight. Bioarchaeological research has identified not only the grave 
of a six-month-old infant in Kellis, and a teenage girl found close to the bema 
in the Trimithis church, but also a male body with typical military injuries.1°° 
Rather than belonging to members of the clergy, or religious ascetics like 
Manichaean elect, the bodies belonged to lay individuals. It is, therefore, likely 
that local families paid for burials in the churches long before this became 
common practice in the west.!07 

Despite the abundance of material evidence, it is impossible to connect the 
material remains of Kellis’s funerary traditions to the social and textual world 
of the Manichaeans in the oasis. Future studies will have to examine to what 
extent this invisibility is the result of the nature of burial remains, or whether 
it is indicative of a larger trend within the Manichaean tradition. 


Conclusions 


By exploring traces of burial practices and death rituals in psalms and docu- 
mentary letters, we have gained an impression of the role that death and the 
journey of the soul played in the lives of ancient individuals in Kellis. Death, 
burial and even commemoration rituals can be gleaned from the papyri, but 
there are no traces of Manichaeanness in the material record of the cemeter- 
ies and tombs at Kellis. Presumably, the Manichaean families buried their 


104 G.E. Bowen, “The Church of Deir Abu Metta and a Christian Cemetery in Dakhleh Oasis: 
A Brief Report,” Bulletin of the Australian Centre for Egyptology 19 (2008): 7-16. 

105 Bagnall et al., An Oasis City, 128-30 (Aravecchia). 

106 N. Aravecchia et al., “The Church at Amheida (Ancient Trimithis) in the Dakhleh Oasis, 
Egypt. A Bioarchaeological Perspective on an Early Christian Mortuary Complex,” Bioar- 
chaeology of the Near East 9 (2015): 21-43. 

107 Again, the family-based hypothesis finds support in the bioarchaeology, as three out of 
ten interments surrounding the church showed traces of a rare genetic trait, and three 
males in the area had spina bifida occulta (frequently considered influenced by genetic 
factors). Molto et al., “Late Roman Period Human Skeletal Remains,” 362. 
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dead with simple or no postmortem treatment in the pit graves of the East 
Cemetery, but direct evidence is absent. The archaeology and radiocarbon dat- 
ing of the interments suggests that it is best to avoid “single-issue questions of 
identity.”!°8 Instead of following group-specific regulations regarding religious 
behavior, the individuals and families in Kellis conformed to locally available 
repertoires and expectations regarding death and burial that only gradually 
changed over time. 

Undisputed evidence for Manichaean commemoration rituals has been 
found in Kellis. The psalms relate to the various stages of the soul's ascent 
through the heavens into the world of Light found in Manichaean eschatology. 
The fact that Matthaios explicitly related his grief for his great mother to the 
absence of the elect indicates the presence of a fully developed set of rituals, 
both during the last moments of life and after a longer period of mourning. 
The psalms and hymns found in Kellis contain enough information to estab- 
lish a strong link with the Herakleides Psalms and the rituals elucidated in 
the two Kephalaia chapters on almsgiving “for those who have left the body,” 
which indicates a Manichaean gathering marked with great emotional inten- 
sity. The songs and rituals stressed the connection between the Manichaean’s 
earthly lives and the cosmological fate of the soul after death. As such, this 
event would have created a sense of groupness, fostering the imagination of a 
community that would exist beyond death among all those present: elect and 
catechumens. 


108 L. Meskell, “Archaeologies of Identity,’ in Archaeological Theory Today, ed. I. Hodder 
(Malden: Polity, 2001), 187. 
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Ision’s Books: Scribal Culture and Access 
to Manichaean Texts 


Study your psalms, whether Greek or Coptic, every day ... Write a 
little from time to time, more and more. Write a daily example, for 
I need you to write books here 


MAKARIOS TO HIS SON! 
eee 


Send a well-proportioned and nicely executed ten-page notebook 
for your brother Ision. For he has become a user of Greek and a 
Syriac reader 


APA LYSIMACHOS TO THEOGNOSTOS?2 


The prominent role of books in Manichaeism positions Manichaeans at the 
heart of the “scriptural revolution” of late antique religion, in which text and 
religious books began to dominate the transmission of religious wisdom and 
daily ritual practice.3 Manichaeans highlighted Mani’s personal involvement 
in committing his teachings to writing when they represented themselves to 
others, even listing it as a major advantage over all previous religions.* They 


1 MedeTE NN[eK]YarMoc eTe NOYIANIN eiTe NPMNKHME 2O0OY <NIM>... Ce eNK[oyI ə]N 
eNcat cam Neoyo Neo[Yo] çë oyrynoc Nunne xe Tpxpi[a UMJaK ace eNX@MME MMIMA 
P.Kellis v Copt. 19.13-14 and 17-18. See below on this passage and the translation. 

2 IIwaxtdtov edpetpov xai dotiov Séxa ntuyAv TEUpov TO AAPO cov Ioiwvi. “EMyviatig yàp yéyo- 
vev xai &vayvwomns svpiattixds P.Kellis 1 Gr. 67.17—21, translation in Gardner, “P. Kellis I 67 
Revisited,” 224. C 

3 Stroumsa, The Scriptural Universe of Ancient Christianity. J.C. Reeves, “Manichaeans as 
Ahl Al-Kitab: A Study in Manichaean Scripturalism,” in Light against Darkness: Dualism in 
Ancient Mediterranean Religion and the Contemporary World, ed. A. Lange, et al. (Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2011), 249-65. 

4 Discussed below and in G.G. Stroumsa, “The Scriptural Movement of Late Antiquity 
and Christian Monasticism,’ Journal of Early Christian Studies 16, no. 1 (2008): 61-77; 
G.G. Stroumsa, The End of Sacrifice (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2009), 36-42. 
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also stressed the role of scribes and books in their hagiographical accounts of 
the earliest missionary success in the Roman Empire: 


They [Adda and Pattek] went to the Roman Empire and saw many doc- 
trinal disputes with the religions. Many Elect and Hearers were chosen. 
Patig was there for one year. Then he returned and appeared before the 
apostle. Hereafter the lord [Mani] sent three scribes, the Gospel and two 
other writings to Adda. He gave the order: ‘Do not take it further, but stay 
there like a merchant who collects a treasure.’ 


In a similar story from Manichaean hagiography, Mar Ammo, the apostle to the 
East, was only able to convince the frontier spirit Bagard to let him enter the 
kingdom after reciting from The Treasure of Life, as Mani had instructed him 
in a vision.® In both accounts, Mani’s books were more than just vehicles of 
information; they represented and embodied the Apostle of Light’s power. The 
Manichaean Psalmbook specified the nature of this power with a medical met- 
aphor, presenting Mani’s books as tools of the “great physician” (TINaG NCEINE): 


He has the antidote that is good for every affection. There are two and 
twenty compounds in his antidote: His Great Gospel, the good tidings of 
all them that are of the Light. His waterpot is the Thesaurus, the Treasure 
of Life. In it there is hot water: there is some cold water also mixed with 
it. His soft sponge that wipes away bruises is the Pragmateia. His knife 
for cutting is the Book of Mysteries. His excellent swabs are the Book of 
Giants. The medicine chest of every cure is the Book of his Letters.’ 


This high opinion of books has contributed to the characterization of Mani- 
chaeism as one of the foremost late antique textual communities, i.e., religious 
groups centered around the interpretation of a written text, frequently medi- 
ated through charismatic key figures.® But how central was the interpretation 
of written texts in everyday life? 


5 Mz translated in Asmussen, Manichaean Literature, 21. Reproduced in Gardner and Lieu, 
MTRE, no. 21a. 

6 Lieu, Manichaeism in the Later Roman Empire, 219-20; Baker-Brian, Manichaeism, 71-72. 

7 OYNTEY TANTIAOTOC eMacpaey amaeoc NIM OYN XoOYTCNAYC MMITMA oon 
eNTEGANLAOTOC TIEGNSG NEYATTENION TIQVMNOYYE NNAMOYaING THPOY TEYAAKANH 
MMay Tle TOHCAYPOC nego NTE MMN? OYN MOY 2MME NHT. MOYNKBBE AN OYN OYAN 
THT NEMEC MEQCNOTTOC ETGAN ETBMT MAHTH TE THPATMATIA TIYAKMAAION NOYMXE TIE 
TLXMME NUMYCTHPION NEQMA ETNANOOY ME MXMME NNGAAAMIPE TINAPOHZ MMAePeE NIM 
Tle TLX.@MME NNEYEMCTOAAYE 2 PsB. 46.1930. Wurst translated mnapeuz “der Kasten.” 

8 B. Stock, The Implications of Literacy: Written Language and Models of Interpretation in 
the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1983), 88-92; 
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The inhabitants of Houses 1-3 in Kellis also loved books. Some of them 
were even deeply involved with Manichaean books, such as Matthaios as a 
scribe-in-training and Ision as a Syriac lector. The personal letters mention 
book writing intentionally and in passing, pointing to scribal activity that 
can also be observed in the archaeological record. The archaeological finds 
included wooden tablets, school equipment and exercises, and even papyri 
with Syriac-Coptic wordlists. Writing was not done alone. The letters sketch 
the basic outlines of a scribal network that included Matthaios, Ision, and 
various other Kellites, who read and copied biblical, apocryphal, classical, 
and Manichaean texts. This chapter will examine the Kellis scribal network to 
determine the catechumens’ and elect’s role in the process of book writing. Did 
catechumens have access to the so-called canon of Manichaean books, or was 
this knowledge off-limits for all except the elect? Should the local scribal net- 
work and reading practices be understood in light of the textual community 
delineated in Manichaean hagiography?? Even though the reading and copy- 
ing of Manichaean texts constituted one of the most outstanding moments 
of Manichaeanness, it took place side-by-side with the transmission of spells, 
biblical passages, and Christian texts, as well as ongoing engagement with clas- 
sical literature. 


Copying and Circulating Books 


The circulation and production of books is one of the returning themes in 
the personal letters from Kellis. Most noteworthy is Makarios’s instruction to 
Matthaios, who is trained as a scribe: 


Study your psalms, whether Greek or Coptic, every day (?) ... Do not aban- 
don your vow. Here the Judgement of Peter is with you.!° Do the Apostolos, 


K. Hopkins, “Conquest by Book,’ in Literacy in the Roman World, ed. M. Beard, et al. (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan, 1991), 133-58. This central feature was discussed already at 
length before the watershed discoveries of the twentieth century. P. Alfaric, Les écritures 
manichéennes (Paris: Emile Nourry, 1918). 

9 E. Iricinschi, “A Thousand Books Will Be Saved’: Manichaean Writings and Religious 
Propaganda in the Roman Empire,” in Jewish and Christian Scripture as Artifact and Canon, 
ed. C.A. Evans and D. Zacharias (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 2009), 269; E. Iricinschi, “Tam pre- 
tiosi codices vestri. Hebrew Scriptures and Persian Books in Augustine’s Anti-Manichaean 
Writings,” in Revelation, Literature and Community in Late Antiquity, ed. P. Townsend and 
M. Vidas (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 158. 

10 Should we translate ec ... gaTHK freely with “attached you'll find...” even though in 
line 84, Matthaios is to bring the Judgment of Peter (to Makarios)? Schenke, “Rezension zu 
Iain Gardner,’ 223. 
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or else master the Great Prayers and the Greek Psalms. Here too the 
Sayings are with you, study them! Here are the Prostrations. Write a little 
from time to time, more and more. Write a daily example, for I need you 
to write books here." 


Makarios continues with detailed logistical instructions: “[I]f my mother 
Kouria will give the great (Book of) Epistles, bring it with you. If not, bring the 
small one, with the Prayer-book and the Judgement of Peter.” In a fragmen- 
tary section of P.Kellis v Copt. 24, Makarios reports to Maria that someone (it 
is tempting to interpret this as another reference to their son Matthaios) has 
not finished writing a book, stating, “If God will give grace, he will finish it.’ 
Another letter, written by Pekos and perhaps addressed to Pamour III, con- 
tains similar instructions regarding the production and circulation of books: 
“(About) this book that Lamon has: let the Acts be copied (?) from it. (As for) 
the Gospel: Let them bring it to me from father Pabo.”!* Some of the requests 
are formulated with less patience. For example, the author of P.Kellis v Copt. 34 
wants to know “the hour when your son has finished writing the book.” While 
some of the titles are difficult to identify, at least half of the texts mentioned in 
these letters are known from the Manichaean tradition (see Table 16). 
Makarios’s admonition to Matthaios to practice writing the “psalms, whether 
Greek or Coptic” is the first identifiable reference to Manichaean texts.!® It 
either refers to the Greek and Coptic songs found among the liturgical texts 
from Kellis, or to a canonical Manichaean book called the “two psalms,’ attrib- 
uted to Mani himself (2 PsB. 47.3). The adjective “great” in “the great prayers,” 


11 MEAETE NN[EK]YAAMOC EITE NOYIANIN eTe NPMNKHME ẹp00Y <NIM> epe Tcpael... Ju 
MMPKE TEKENATTEAA EBAA EIC TKPICIC MMETPOC 2àaTHK efpi MamJ]OCTOAOC n MMAN 
AMACTE NNNAG NAHA MN NYal[A]Moc N[OYIAN]IN eic NPHMA AN GATHK apt M[e]AcTE 
muay ec NKXICIC C2 eNK[OY! 2]N eNcan can Neoyo Neo[Yo] çë oyrynoc Numune xe 
+TPxpi[a muak ace eNxœwne MMA P.Kellis v Copt. 19.13-19. 

12  EQWNE ETAMO GOYPIA Nat MINAG NEMICTOA[ION] ENIY NAMEK EDMTMIE EMMAN ANI TIKOYT 
MN TIEYX@N MN TKpicic MNETPOC P.Kellis v Copt. 19.82-84. 

13 ep@[an]nnoyte t nemar Nqxakq P.Kellis v Copt. 24.37-38 (modified translation). 

14 XMM ETNTOTG NAXMDN TAPE NIMPazelc eplg NTAG NEYAaATTEMON TPOYNTY NHI 
NTOTY MMT vac aBo (modified translation) P.Kellis v11 Copt. 120.2-7, Pekos to 
Pamour (111?). See the linguistic notes in Shisha-Halevy, “Review Article of: Gardner,’ 275. 

15 [...TO]YNoY eTepe IK@HPE oyw eqceel MxXCME P.Kellis v Copt. 34.22-23. In P.Kellis v 
Copt. 33, the letter writer asks whether “the little one completed the gospel” and mentions 
“read the epaggeliai.” a mKOYI xax [MeYa]rredon and “wa Nenarreda’ P.Kellis v 
Copt. 33.3-4 and 7-8. 

16 — NN[EK]YaAMOC eTe NOYIANIN EITE NPMNKHME, P.Kellis v Copt. 19.13-14. Further down, 
Makarios mentions the “Greek Psalms” NYa[A]Moc n[oyian]ın, P.Kellis v Copt. 19.16. 
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strongly suggests that Mani’s Prayers were meant (2 PsB. 47.4).!” The presence 
of a wooden board in Kellis with the Greek version of the daily Manichaean 
prayers (known as the Prayer of the Emanations) adds weight to this interpreta- 
tion. If these daily prayers indeed go back to the third-century, they may have 
been part of the canonical Prayers attributed to Mani.!® A second Kellis letter 
mentioning a “prayer” associated with Pebo (Teyxu, P.Kellis vir Copt. 66.7—-8) 
is not related, since it can also be rendered “the request of Pebo.”!9 Makarios’s 
letter continues with the “great Epistles,’ presumably Mani’s Epistles, since 
remnants of codices with this text were found in Kellis.2° Another Coptic letter 
may have referred to Mani’s Epistles as “this letter” in the context of circulating 
and copying books.?! 

Two other items on Makarios’s list did not refer to Manichaean texts. Rather 
than “prostrations” (NKXICIC) equaling the daily prostrations, and “sayings” 
(NpHMa) meaning a collection of Manichaean homilies, it is more likely that 
the phrases referred to grammatical education: Matthaios is tasked with study- 
ing the conjugations of verbs (bpa) and “inflections” (xAtct¢) in this letter.2? 
Likewise, we are not certain about Makarios’s remarks concerning “the vow(s)” 
(enarrera), which also appears in another Coptic letter. In both cases, it may 
refer to an actual vow or promise, but it is preceded by a form of the verb “to 
read” in P.Kellis v Copt. 33, suggesting that it was an otherwise unknown text.23 

There is little doubt about the meaning of “the Apostolos” in Makarios’s let- 
ter ([mam]octodoc P.Kellis v Copt. 19.15-16), since this is the common name 
for the works of Paul in the Greek and Coptic orthodox tradition. Paul’s letter 
to the Romans is labeled as such in one of the Oxyrhynchus papyri.?4 Sections 
of the New Testament letter(s) to the Hebrews and the Romans have been found 


17 NNNAG NGA, P.Kellis v Copt. 19.16 and neYxWNn 19.84. 

18 Gardner, “Manichaean Ritual Practice at Ancient Kellis,” 257. 

19 Compare with P.Kellis vı Copt. 56.18, the miniature codex with the amulet against a snake 
bite, which contains a number of empty pages which ends with the title (?) Terpoceyxu 
Nae[.....], “the prayer of Ab(raham?),’ while the eyxu is received from Pebo in P.Kellis v11 
Copt. 66. Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 55. 

20 TINa&6 NetucTodfion], P.Kellis v Copt. 19. 82-83. 

21 ‘temectovacan, P.Kellis v1 Copt. 120.1314. Gardner considers the possibility of reading 
EMICTOAH €T(T)aBe, “the letter that is sealed,” but rejects it as “most unlikely.” Gardner, 
Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 256. 

22 Cribiore’s suggestion is noted in Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CD77, 163. See also the alterna- 
tive “study your verbs and inflexions” in Gardner, “Manichaean Ritual Practice at Ancient 
Kellis, 256n26. 

23 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT, 219. 

24 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp77, 163. In Oxyrhynchus, a fragment with Rom. 1: 1-7 (P.Oxy. 
I1 209) has “z[...]oy &moatohoc” on the verso. 
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TABLE 16 
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List of book titles in the Kellis letters 


Text or book 


Reference 


“Prostrations” (?) 
“Sayings” (?) 
The vow(s) (?) 


The Judgment of Peter 
Apostolos 

The Acts 

The Gospel 

The Epistles 

Psalms 


The Prayers 


P.Kellis v Copt. 19.17 (NKXICIC). 

P.Kellis v Copt. 19.17 (NPHMA). 

P.Kellis v Copt. 19.15 (enarrera, presumably a practice, a 
vow) and P.Kellis v Copt. 33.7-8 (..@0) Nemar’redtla, “read 
the epaggeliai (pl.)”). 

P.Kellis v Copt. 19.15 and .84 (TKpicic mneTpoc). 

P.Kellis v Copt. 19.15 ([mam]ocroxoc) and P.Kellis vir Copt. 
127.21 (amlocTOA[Oc]). 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 120.4 (mpazeic). 

P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 120.5 (neyarreMon) and P.Kellis vir 
Copt. 98.214 and P.Kellis v Copt. 33.3-4 (x@x [neya] 
T`TEMON, reconstructed). 

P.Kellis v Copt. 19. 82-83 (mNaG NemcToA[ton]) and 
P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 120.13-14 (temicTovacan, diminutive’). 
P.Kellis v Copt. 19.13-14 (NN[eK]YaAMoc) and .16 (NYa[A] 
Moc N[oyian]in, “the Greek Psalms”). 

P.Kellis v Copt. 19.16 (NNN&G NAHA, “the great prayers”) 
and .84 (neyxæn). In P.Kellis vir Copt. 66.7-8 (Teyxu) it 
seems to be an expression (“the request of Pebo”). 


a Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp72, 187. 


in close proximity to the find location of Makarios’s letter in House 3. The next 
item on Makarios’s list, the Judgment of Peter, is difficult to identify, because 
there have been several apocryphal books attributed to Peter: the Acts of Peter, 
the Revelation of Peter, and the Apocalypse of Peter, stored in the Nag Hammadi 
Library. Unfortunately, none of these texts is known as the Judgment of Peter. 
The most plausible identification, thus far, can be made in reference to the 
fourth-century Christian author Rufinus, who spoke of Peter’s Judgment as an 
alternative title for a text called the Two Ways.?5 The content of the Two Ways, 


25 The Two Ways is the text of which a version is integrated in the Didache, the Epistle of 
Barnabas, and the Doctrina Apostolorum. Of course, one could wonder whether the 
Judaizing tendencies of some of these texts would have been present in the Two Ways, 
and how this would have related to the anti-Jewish stance of the Manichaeans. The iden- 
tification of Peter’s Judgment and the Two Ways is also made by Jerome and Optatus. 
RE. Aldridge, “Peter and the ‘Two Ways,” Vigiliae Christianae 53, no. 3 (1999): 233-64; 
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which we primarily know in its incarnation as the first chapters of the Didache, 
would have resonated with the ascetic stance and dualistic worldview of the 
Manichaeans. It does not seem too farfetched to find a boy in the Egyptian 
desert copying a version of this Christian text. 

Two interpretations are available for the Acts that Makarios mentions. He 
could have been referring to one of the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles from 
the Christian tradition. If this is the case, the Acts of John would be an option, 
as one of the Greek papyri from Kellis contains a text with strong affiliations 
with the Acts of John (P.Kellis vı Gr 97). Did one of the Manichaean scribes in 
House 3 work on a Manichaean redaction or transmission of this text??6 The 
absence of any specific designator for mpazeic, however, may suggest that a 
Manichaean book of acts was meant, for which no additional apostle name was 
required. In this case, the lost Acts codex from the Medinet Madi collection, 
containing an early Manichaean church history, is a plausible candidate.?” 

A final reference to book titles appears in three other Coptic letters. The anon- 
ymous author of P.Kellis v Copt. 33 asks whether “the little one” has completed 
the Gospel. Since the editors associate the handwriting in P.Kellis v Copt. 33 
with the elect’s letter P.Kellis v Copt. 32 (addressed to Eirene), one could sug- 
gest that the same elect asked for a copy of Mani’s Living Gospel. The absence 
of explicit Manichaean terminology (except for the postscript by another 
scribe) would also allow for an interpretation in which the letter writer asks 
for a Christian gospel text. Letter P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 98 mentions eyar’redon 
in a fragmentary context that hampers interpretation. In P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 120, 
the same phrase clearly refers to a Christian or Manichaean text that should 
be sent over to be copied. As in the previous examples, the interpretation that 
connects the texts to Manichaeism is most likely, because of the close prosopo- 
graphical connection to Manichaean elect and the prevalence of Manichaean 
liturgical documents at the specific find locations (see Appendix 1). 

In summary, Matthaios may have had access to various Manichaean books. 
It is most likely that the Manichaean Acts, the Living Gospel, Mani’s Epistles, 
and his Psalms and Prayers were circulated in Matthaios’s immediate sur- 
roundings, alongside other Christian texts such as the Judgement of Peter and 
at least two New Testament letters. 


J.D. Dubois, “Sur la notion d’apocryphe en milieu manichée,” in Apocryphité: histoire d'un 
concept transversal aux religions du livre, ed. S.C. Mimouni (Turnhout: Brepols, 2002), 
150-51 favors the Apocalypse of Peter. 

26 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 256. 

27 The content and the history of the codex is discussed in Robinson, The Manichaean 
Codices of Medinet Madi, 225-47. 
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Local Reading Practices 

Wooden boards and papyri containing ancient literary and theological texts 
have been found in close association with the personal letters.28 What do we 
learn about the inhabitants of the Roman period houses if we look at the man- 
uscripts they left behind? Following scholarship on textual transmission, we 
can assume that texts were only copied when they fulfilled a need or function 
in everyday life and liturgy. Without such use, the act of copying or buying a 
text was simply too expensive.?° Now, what did the inhabitants of House 1-3 
in Kellis read? Table 17 lists the texts found in their immediate vicinity. Most of 
the texts stemmed from a broad educational and religious background, except 
for the text directly related to Manichaean ritual practices. These manuscripts 
can be divided into three broad categories: (1) Manichaean texts, (2) biblical 
and apocryphal texts, and (3) classical texts. 


TABLE 17 List of literary texts, excluding liturgical Manichaean texts (Psalms and Prayers) 


Document Description 

T.Kellis 11 Copt.1 Doctrinal text (Kephalaia type, or a brief catechism). 
P.Kellis 11 Copt. 5 Fragment. Astrological? Kephalaia? 

P.Kellis 11 Copt. 8 Doctrinal text (shares terminology with Kephalaia). 
P.Kellis 11 Copt. 9 Hebrews 12:4-13. 

P.Kellis vi Gr. 97 A1 Compilation based on material from the Acts of John. 
P.Kellis 11 Copt. 6 Romans 2:6-29. 

P.Kellis 11 Gr. 93 An invocation (?) resembling Sethian literature (?). 
P.Kellis vi Copt. 53 Canonical (?) Epistle(s) of Mani. 

P.Kellis vı Copt. 54 Pseudo epigraphical (?) Epistle(s) of Mani (?). 
P.Kellis 111 Gr. 95 Isocrates codex, including Ad Demonicum, Ad Nicoclem, 


and a large part of the Nicocles (on wooden tablets). 


28 As Willy Clarysse pointed out, the connection between literary and documentary papyri 
is often very superficial and accidental, even when they are found together. W. Clarysse, 
“Literary Papyri in Documentary ‘Archives’ in Egypt and the Hellenistic World, ed. E. van ‘t 
Dack, P. van Dessel, and W. van Gucht (Leuven: Peeters, 1983), 47. 

29 LS. Gilhus, “Contextualizing the Present, Manipulating the Past: Codex II from Nag 
Hammadi and the Challenge of Circumventing Canonicity,” in Canon and Canonicity: The 
Formation and Use of Scripture, ed. E. Thomassen (Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum 
Press, 2010), 96. 
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The classical texts stand out from the larger number of religious texts. There 
is no apparent reason to connect the Isocrates codex with Manichaeans, apart 
from its find location in House 2. The codex contains three orations attributed 
to Isocrates, a fourth-century BCE Athenian rhetor whose orations belonged 
to classical rhetorical curriculum. The text was owned and copied by a local 
schoolmaster, who added simple explanations of words in the margins of the 
pages to explain difficult terms to his students.3° Some texts from the temple 
area in Kellis derive from a similar educational setting, including a copy of 
Demosthenes’s oration on the crown (De Corona), fragments of Homer's work, 
and a text with a parody of Homer.?! The scattered material remains — sev- 
eral pens, ostraca, and fragments from inscribed boards — make it clear that a 
teacher once used one of the shrines in the temple area to teach classical litera- 
ture and rhetoric.32 The presence of the Isocrates codex in House 2 may have 
been due to Ammonios the schoolteacher, who has been identified in his son’s 
letter found in House 3 (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 69).33 Prosopographical connections with 
either Pamour 1 (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 31, dated in 306 CE) or Philammon 1 (P.Kellis 1 
Gr. 65) bring this schoolteacher closer to the Manichaeans. Dubois takes this 
connection a step further by suggesting that if Ammonios is to be identified 
with the Ammon of the Coptic letters, he could have belonged to Makarios’s 
immediate circle of acquaintances (P.Kellis v Copt. 21, 22, and 37). 

Even without this last identification, the connections between neighbors 
are real enough.** A Coptic writing exercise (P.Kellis v Copt. 10) and a school 
exercise (P.Kellis 1 Gr. 90) have been found at Houses 1 and 3, both on reused 
wooden boards. The material evidence for carpentry activities in House 2, 
moreover, suggests that one of the neighbors was responsible for producing the 
wooden tablets for the Isocrates codex (see chapter 1). How did these neigh- 
bors interact with the Manichaeans? Did Manichaean scribes receive their 
education solely within their Manichaean network, or is it more probable that 


30 Worp and Rijksbaron, The Kellis Isocrates Codex, 28-29, 56-7. 

31 K.A. Worp, “A New Demosthenes Fragment from Kellis? Symbolae Osloenses 89, no. 1 
(2015): 148-55; Hope and Worp, “Miniature Codices from Kellis, 232. 

32 Hope and Worp, “Miniature Codices from Kellis,” 232. 

33 Dubois, “Greek and Coptic Documents from Kellis, 23-24. I agree with his rejection of the 
interpretation of the teacher as a member of the Manichaean hierarchy, but do not see 
how P.Kellis 1 Gr. 69 alludes to almsgiving. 

34  Dubois’s interpretations, however, cannot be followed in all details. Father Ammonios 
cannot be identified with the Ammonios in the generation of Makarios (who was active 
in the 350s CE), if the son Petechon was active in at the beginnings of the fourth century 
(306 CE). Contra Dubois, “Greek and Coptic Documents from Kellis, 23; Gardner, Alcock, 
and Funk, cD77, 21. 
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they were also taught at a local school, such as the one found in Trimithis?%> 
Makarios’s letter to Matthaios suggests that Matthaios had to practice his 
handwriting during his father’s absence, maybe with a teacher in the village. In 
this case, it is not impossible that he read and copied classical texts by Homer, 
Demosthenes, and Isocrates before specializing in his group-specific educa- 
tional practices — about which we know next to nothing.* In fact, the finds 
in these houses make it most likely that Matthaios and other individuals were 
educated locally before continuing their education with specifically Christian 
or Manichaean texts. 

The second subset of texts found in Kellis consists of biblical and apocry- 
phal texts. The presence of biblical fragments is hardly a surprise, as Manichae- 
ans extensively used Christian texts in their own works.3” Apart from the close 
relationship between Mani and Jesus in the Manichaean self-understanding, 
Paul is listed as one of the last of the righteous before Mani’s apostolate 
(1 Keph. 111.26-14.1). The discovery of a fragment of the Letter to the Romans is 
therefore entirely in line with Manichaean theology. The section found at Kel- 
lis contains Pauline polemic against the Jewish law, a message that would have 
struck a chord with Manichaean readers.*® The original papyrus may have been 
imported from Nile valley, or copied from a Sahidic model.?9 Another biblical 
fragment contains a section of the Letter to the Hebrews with significant vari- 
ants in the text. The language is more closely related to the L-variations. The 
papyrus’s size suggests that it was part of an exercise rather than a full codex.4° 
The passage itself contains an admonition — not too different from Makarios’s 
instructions to Matthaios — to be strong and to endure hardship because this 
is how God trains his children (Hebr. 12: 4-13). Since this text was generally 


35 Cribiore, Davoli, and Ratzan, “A Teacher’s Dipinto from Trimithis (Dakhleh Oasis),” 179-91. 

36 Monks used Homer to practice their writing and various composite schoolbooks con- 
tained both Christian and traditional texts. S. Bucking, “Christian Educational Texts from 
Egypt: A Preliminary Inventory,” in Akten des 21. Internationalen Papyrologenkongresses, 
Berlin 1995, ed. B. Kramer (Stuttgart: B.G. Teubner, 1997), 132-38; K.O. Sandnes, The 
Challenge of Homer: School, Pagan Poets and Early Christianity (London: Bloomsbury 
T & T Clark, 2009); J.H.F. Dijkstra, “A World Full of the Word: The Biblical Learning of 
Dioscorus,” in Learned Antiquity: Scholarship and Society in the Near-East, the Greco-Roman 
World, and the Early Medieval West, ed. A.A. MacDonald, M.W. Twomey, and G.J. Reinink 
(Leuven: Brepols, 2003), 135-46; M.R. Hauge and A.W. Pitt, eds., Ancient Education and 
Early Christianity (London: Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2016). 

37 Pedersen et al., The Old Testament in Manichaean Tradition; Pedersen et al., The New 
Testament Gospels in Manichaean Tradition. 

38 Gardner, KLT1, 90. 

39 Gardner, KLT7, 81. 

40o Gardner, KLT1, 100. 
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attributed to Paul in antiquity, it may have been one of Matthaios’s scribal 
exercises, following his father’s call to copy “the Apostolos” ([nam]ocToxoc 
P.Kellis v Copt. 19.15—16).4! 

A third and fourth manuscript fragment derive from broader ancient Chris- 
tian literary traditions. P.Kellis vı Gr. 97, A1 contains a fragmentary text with 
strong affiliations with the themes and topics of the Acts of John. The text 
is combined in a codex with fragments from a Manichaean psalm and an 
unknown Greek text. Text Aı either draws upon textual traditions that form 
the foundation for the Acts of John, or develops it into a new composition with 
a Manichaean emphasis.*? The only significant Manichaean interpolation, 
however, is the inclusion of the phrase “holy church,” which was also used in 
some of the personal letters.43 The so-called Sethian invocation from Kellis 
(P.Kellis 11 Gr. 93), written on a small piece of papyrus, may not have been 
Sethian, nor an invocation. It is associated with Sethian literature on the basis 
of the word adtoyévous, which is central to the gnostic literature convention- 
ally brought together under the label of Sethianism. The connection with this 
genre is, unfortunately, fragile, because of the piece’s fragmentary nature.*4 
If the fragment derived from a Sethian gnostic text, this would bolster recent 
explorations into the possibility of a Manichaean influence on or transmission 
of some of the Nag Hammadi documents.** P.Kellis 11 Gr. 93 and P.Kellis v1 
Gr. 97, Ai, thus, provide two small pieces of a puzzle, rather than giving straight- 
forward answers about a Manichaean readership. They should remind us that 
the scribes and readers of these texts did not necessarily distinguish between 
Manichaean, gnostic, and apocryphal texts. 


41 Paul is also cited in one of the abbreviated psalms from Kellis. “[L]isten also to Paul” 
which is followed by the first word of a new line “the proclaimer.” This must have meant 
simply “Paul, the evangelist.” cory ema enayioc npeqTaweacig T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2, text 
A2 36-37. 

42 Gardner, KLT2, 96-97; G. Jenkins, “Papyrus 1 from Kellis: A Greek Text with Affinities to 
the Acts of John,’ in The Apocryphal Acts of John, ed. J.N. Bremmer (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 
1995), 197-230. 

43 PJ. Lalleman, The Acts of John (Leuven: Peeters, 1998), 8n16; O. Zwierlein, “Die Datierung 
der Acta Iohannis und der Papyrus Kellis Gr. Fragm. A.1, Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und 
Epigraphik 174 (2010): 62-84. 

44 Gardner, KLT7, 142. 

45 T. Pettipiece, “Towards a Manichaean Reading of the Nag Hammadi Codices,” Journal of 
the Canadian Society for Coptic Studies 3-4 (2012): 43-54; R. Falkenberg, “What Has Nag 
Hammadi to Do with Medinet Madi? The Case of Eugnostos and Manichaeism, in The 
Nag Hammadi Codices and Late Antique Egypt, ed. H. Lundhaug and L. Jenott (Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2018), 261-86. 
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The third subset of text fragments is directly related to Manichaeism. Since 
the fragments of the psalms and prayers have been discussed in chapter 5, 
I will focus on pastoral and doctrinal texts here. These so-called “doctrinal” 
Manichaean texts confirm our earlier observations about psalm fragments: the 
Manichaeans in Kellis not only produced manuscripts in order to send them to 
the Nile valley, but kept them for internal usage as well. 

Fragments from two codices contain the text of Mani’s Epistles (P.Kellis v1 
Copt. 53 and maybe also P.Kellis vı Copt. 54). Specifically, as Gardner has argued, 
eleven leaves of one codex include letters known from the list of Mani’s Epistles 
in the tenth-century Fihrist.4® While Latin, Middle Persian, and Sogdian texts 
included citations from Mani’s Epistles, the Kellis text provides the first sub- 
stantial reading of previously unknown letters. P.Kellis vi Copt. 53 contains 
the last page of an unknown epistle, followed by the so-called Sickness letter 
(otherwise known as the Epistle of the Ten Words), in which Mani describes his 
own bodily suffering before engaging with pastoral issues.*” The pastoral tone 
is less devoid of conflict in the Enemy letter — which was likewise included in 
the codex — as a rather lengthy section deals with people who seek to discredit 
individual Manichaeans before Mani. These accusations were “proclaimed in 
envy,’ according to the letter, and those who uttered them “did neither read it 
nor pronounce it ... nor did they write these letters.’*8 More elaborately, the 
letter employs the metaphor of an athlete, a priest, and a farmer to remind the 
readers to endure the foolishness of their brothers, to serve them, and to bring 
their “fruits” to their master (P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 42.14-25). These sections 
work well within the Manichaean context of almsgiving and the tensions that 
could arise between elect and catechumens. The Sickness letter and the Enemy 
letter also convey a strong Manichaean identity centered on Mani’s own work, 
and communicate an antagonistic relationship with “the sects and the world” 
and the “bondage of the world and the bondage of the body.”49 The antago- 
nism that surfaces, Mani’s own role as founder, and the frequent appearance 
of ecclesiastical titles create the impression of a fully formed Manichaean reli- 
gion with institutions and conflict management procedures. 

The second codex consisted of various fragments from one papyrus leaf con- 
taining another letter (P.Kellis vı Copt. 54). This text resembles Manis Epistles; 


46 Gardner, KLT2, 74-75 and 75-77. 

47 Gardner, KLT2, 13; Gardner, “Once More,” 293-5 on sections of Mani’s Epistles in other 
languages. 

48 NTayTeoyay [en oy]peonoc and e[u]noya[a]c eunoyteo[yac....] oyte ¢[M]noyceel 
niem[cTodaye] P.Kellis vı Copt. 53, 62.13-14 and 2-3. 

49 NAOTMA MN nKkocyoc P.Kellis vi Copt. 53 51.14 and TMepe MTIKOCMOC MN TMEPE MICMMA 
41.1516. 
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its theme connects closely to the “letter of Aba, love” mentioned in the Fihrist, 
and the so-called Letter of the Seal that Mani wrote before his imprisonment.°° 
If this letter is a reworking of themes from Manis letters, it provides us with 
a local example of the reworking of Mani’s Epistles into a pseudepigraphical 
genre. Pseudepigraphical letters of Mani are known outside of Egypt, where 
they were used to craft polemical rhetoric against competing Christian and 
Manichaean theological positions.5! As Baker-Brian concludes: “The effort 
that went into producing epistolary forgeries bearing Mani’s name is a clear 
indication of the formidable reputation that Mani had established for him- 
self as one of the most prolific letter writers in Late Antiquity.”>? P.Kellis v1 
Copt. 54 lacks polemical content, but places an emphasis on loving relation- 
ships among teachers, wise ones, bishops, disciples, brothers, and sisters, as 
the constituents of a “single undivided body” ([oyc]mua NOYWT NATNMPX 
P.Kellis vi Copt 54.54). This unity is to be found in devotion to Mani’s wisdom 
revealed in books, leading the author to urge his audience to “devote yourself 
to what is written.”53 As the letters collected in P.Kellis vı Copt. 53 do, this let- 
ter promotes unity under Mani’s wisdom and encourages loving relationships 
between catechumens and members of the Manichaean ecclesiastical hierar- 
chy. It shows that the Kellis community was familiar with an institutionalized 
group-style, even though it may have been far from the flexible arrangements 
they experienced in their daily lives.5+ 

The Manichaeans in Kellis knew various Kephalaia-traditions, as shown in 
the previous chapters. At least two papyri and one wooden board from Kellis 
have features that are similar to the long Coptic compositions of the Kephalaia 
of the Teacher and the Kephalaia of the Wisdom of my Lord Mani. A small 


50 Similarities have also been found in 1 Keph 63 (on love). Gardner, KLT2, 85; Gardner, 
“Once More,” 310-14. The passage of the Fihrist is translated in B. Dodge, ed., The Fihrist 
of Al-Nadim: A Tenth-Century Survey of Muslim Culture, vol. 2 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1970), 799-801. 

51 Baker-Brian, Manichaeism, go. The fifth-century letters are discussed in Lieu, Manichaeism 
in Mesopotamia, 109-12. The letter to Menoch is discussed in Harrison and BeDuhn, “The 
Authenticity and Doctrine of (Ps.?) Mani’s Letter to Menoch,” 128-72. The letter of Mani 
to Mar Ammo, among an eastern schismatic Manichaean movement is translated in 
Klimkeit, Gnosis on the Silk Road, 259-60. Cf. M. Boyce, A Reader in Manichaean Middle 
Persian and Parthian (Leiden: Brill, 1975), 50. 

52 Baker-Brian, Manichaeism, 9o. 

53  TIPOCEXE apwmrTn eTB[e ne]TcHe P.Kellis vı Copt. 54. 16-17. 

54 Teigen, The Manichaean Church in Kellis, 266-69 takes these texts as indication of the 
existence of institutionalized Manichaeism with a fully formed hierarchical structure. 
Against this position, I would argue that we cannot take this pious rhetorical fiction as in 
any way reflecting everyday life in Kellis. Cf. the discursive construction of early Christian 
communities by competing itinerant religious specialists and their genealogical claims 
in the Acts of the Apostles and Paul’s letters. J. Rüpke, Pantheon: A New History of Roman 
Religion (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2018), 355-58. 
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wooden board, measuring 74 by 55 mm, contains a highly structured treatise 
on the nature of “the Father.” (T-Kellis 11 Copt. 1). “The Father” in this instance is 
not the Father of Greatness, but the Third Ambassador, one of the beings from 
the third emanation, whose cosmological work is central in several Kephalaia 
chapters (including 1 Keph. 20, 34, 46, 55, and 66). The catechetical style of 
the writing and the fivefold characterization of the father strongly resemble 
the Kephalaia of the Teacher. Gardner considers the text to be a “flip card” 
and “brief catechism,” as the size of the wooden board and its use of numeri- 
cal sequences could have aided the transmission of Manichaean doctrine.” 
He also detects textual similarities with the Kephalaia in P.Kellis 11 Copt. 8, a 
poorly preserved text on a single codex leaf (resembling 1 Keph. 159).5® Such 
short summaries containing organized sections of Mani’s lectures may have 
derived from “proto-Kephalaia” traditions that were reworked into the longer 
didactic narratives of the Kephalaia books found at Medinet Madi.5” These two 
texts also demonstrate that the Manichaeans in Kellis had knowledge of — and 
textual engagement with — the cosmological system, even though it may not 
have been embedded within the common sense of everyday life.5® 

In addition to locating these texts in the development of the Manichaean 
tradition, Gardner postulates that these documents had a missionary back- 
ground. They show the “evangelical technique of the Manichaean community,” 
which only gradually introduced Manichaean elements that were dissimilar 
to Christianity. In fact, he states, “[C]atechumens would then be slowly drawn 
into the community and gradually introduced to the higher knowledge of 
Mani’s revelation”? In another publication, Gardner and Lieu suggest that 
the Kellis letters show little interest in Manichaean cosmology, while the other 
Kellis texts reveal “how carefully the hierarchy attempted to draw adherents 
further into the church and the knowledge of truth.”®° Curiously, T-Kellis 11 
Copt. 1 and P.Kellis 11 Copt. 8 seem to indicate the exact opposite: they show 
that cosmological knowledge was available, even though it played a minor role 


55 Gardner, KLT1, 2. Note the allusion to Phil. 2:7, discussed in Pedersen et al., The Old 
Testament in Manichaean Tradition, 11. 

56 Gardner, KLT1, 96-7, where Gardner also points to a parallel in a Parthian text (translated 
in Klimkeit, Gnosis on the Silk Road, 230-1, text E). The publication of Funk’s edition of 
1 Keph. 159 has not brought to light more similarities, but confirms Gardner’s analysis that 
“they are not the same; but they do share certain terminology.” 

57 Pettipiece, Pentadic Redaction, 12. 

58  BeDuhn argues that the vast majority of the transempirical beings in Manichaean texts 
are only listed in a didactical manner, hardly ever receiving praise in direct and personal 
devotion. J.D. BeDuhn, “Devotional and Didactic Pantheons at Kellis, Medinet Madi, and 
Beyond,” lecture at the AMS Symposium Manichaeism in Egypt: The Medinet Madi Library 
after go Years (18 October 2019). 

59 Both citations are from Gardner, KLT1, 4. 

60 Gardner and Lieu, MTRE, 9. Here they also explain that they see the Kephalaia as a “hand- 
book for the elect.” 
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in the personal letters. The illegible lines on the backside of T.Kellis 11 Copt. 1 
suggest that the text was used in scribal exercises, perhaps even for boys like 
Matthaios, who became acquainted with Manichaean doctrine accordingly. 


The Syriac Connection 


A number of papyri stand out because they contain Syriac writing, something 
highly uncommon in the Egyptian desert (Table 18). Sometimes, the Syriac 
emerges only as a faint line written before the first line of a Coptic document 
(P.Kellis vir Copt. 57), or some traces are revealed on the back of a writing 
exercise (P.Kellis v Copt. 10). In other instances, full lists of Syriac Manichaean 
phrases are matched with their Coptic equivalents, and include single words 
like “love” and “fruits,” as well as more elaborate Manichaean doctrine about 
the transfer of Light to the sun and the moon (T.Kellis 11 Syr./Copt. 1 and 2).® 
The presence of these documents indicates a transregional connection with 
Manichaean traditions from outside of Egypt. 


TABLE18 List of documents with Syriac writing 


Document Location and description 

P.Kellis v1 Syr. 2 Structure D/8), extremely fragmentary. 

P.Kellis v Copt. 10 House 1) writing exercise of Coptic alphabet, with traces 
of an earlier religious (?) Syriac text. 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 57 House 3) reused text with traces of Syriac above the first 
line. 


T.Kellis 11 Syr./Copt.1 House 3) Wordlists or writing exercises (?) with explicit 
and 2 Manichaean content. 

P.Kellis 11 Syr.1 House 3) Multiple fragments, some may have contained a 
Syriac amulet or divination text. 


P.Kellis 11 Syr./Gr.1 House 3) Single codex leaf, Greek and Syriac on 
parchment. May have been part of a Manichaean (or 
otherwise religious) text. 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 67 (House 3) Syriac address. 


6ı T.Kellis 11 Syr./Copt. 2.2-30 and 67-72. Alternative readings and translations are found 
in A. Camplani, “From Ismant Al-Kharab to Nag Hammadi: Some Observations about 
Ideological Diversity in Fourth Century Groups of Coptic Manuscripts,’ Studi e materiali 
di storia delle religioni 86 no. 1 (2020): 122-127. 
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The engagement with Syriac texts in Kellis has been understood in sev- 
eral ways. The editor located the texts within the “process of becoming fully 
accommodated to its surrounding culture,’ even though earlier generations 
of missionaries must have been responsible for the translations.§? Since Mani 
wrote almost all of his books in Syriac (with the exception of the Sabuhragan 
in Middle Persian), Syriac texts have played a major role in attempts to recon- 
struct the earliest Manichaean history and doctrine. Newly arrived Syriac- 
speaking missionaries might have used the Kellis glossaries in missionary 
activity or while copying Manichaean psalms.®? This scenario might also 
explain why the Egyptian letters of the Coptic alphabet had to be practiced 
on a wooden board (with traces of a Syriac text). Earlier discoveries of Syriac 
Manichaean texts included papyri from Oxyrhynchus, a parchment fragment 
with so-called Manichaean script (a cursive form of Syriac, strongly associ- 
ated with Manichaean texts)** bought by the British Museum and associated 
with Ashmunain (ancient Hermopolis Magna), parchment fragments previ- 
ously owned by the Coptologist Allberry, parchment fragments from the Berlin 
Papyrus collection, and a papyrus from the Heidelberg collection.65 Most of 
these documents are extremely fragmentary, and they do not stem from a 
secure archaeological setting, like the texts found in Kellis. Where legible, these 
Syriac fragments from Egypt contain astronomical terminology, cosmological 
descriptions (similar to the Manichaean narratives), religious words, and some 
explicitly Manichaean phrases. Pedersen argues that the Berlin fragments may 
have derived from a canonical Manichaean book (specifically, Mani’s Book of 
Giants), but the evidence is inconclusive.® If these fragments indeed derived 
from Manichaean texts, they may confirm Manichaean narratives about the 
early diffusion of Manichaeism throughout the Roman Empire. 

The Syriac texts from Kellis have been understood, alternatively, as indi- 
cating Egyptian-speaking scribes learning Syriac. Rather than deriving from 
an early generation of Syriac speaking missionaries bringing Manichaean 
books into the Roman Empire, the two Syriac/Coptic glossaries may point 
in the opposite direction. In this scenario, the Syriac was written first on the 
two glossaries from Kellis, and several scribal hands added Coptic translations 


62 Gardner, KLT1, vii. 

63 The terminology in the Kellis glossaries corresponds with the Manichaean Psalmbook. 
S.F. Johnson, “Introduction: The Social Presence of Greek in Eastern Christianity, 
200-1200 CE,” in Languages and Cultures of Eastern Christianity: Greek, ed. S.F. Johnson 
(Farnham: Ashgate, 2015), 37—40. 

64 Pedersen and Larsen, Manichaean Texts in Syriac, 13-185. 

65 Some of these were published in Burkitt, The Religion of the Manichees, 11-120. Discussed 
in Blumell and Wayment, Christian Oxyrhynchus, 337-40. 

66 Pedersen and Larsen, Manichaean Texts in Syriac, 204-231. 
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afterwards, including mistakes and corrections.” On T.Kellis 11 Syr./Copt. 2, 
side b, the Coptic words and sentences have even been altered to fit around 
the Syriac phrases. Franzmann concludes from these mistakes that the scribes 
were not truly bilingual in Syriac and Coptic, nor were they directly working 
with a capable Syriac speaker. They struggled to understand the meaning of 
the Syriac phrases. Maybe their scribal exercises were only corrected after 
some time?68 We know the names of two Syriac-speakers in the region: Ision 
and Apa Lysimachos. The latter writes: “Send a well-proportioned and nicely 
executed ten-page notebook for your brother Ision. For he has become a user 
of Greek and a comprehensive reader”? Gardner reinterprets the last two 
words as “Syriac reader” (dvayvaotys auptattixds instead of the initial dvayve- 
ats ouvaytixds).”° The adjective “Syriac” (cvpiattixóç) indicates that Ision was 
not only the lector (lit. “reader”) in a Manichaean church, but was also respon- 
sible for certain Syriac texts. The fact that Lysimachos signed his own name in 
Syriac on the letter’s back indicates that he was also able to read and write in 
Syriac. Hence, at least one of the elect was able to write the language.” 

Could it be that Ision was trained to read Syriac texts out loud for commu- 
nal Manichaean gatherings? Gardner suggests that “the community in their 
first century in Egypt found real value in maintaining Syriac usage in church, 
and one can well imagine that certain central texts such as (e.g.) Mani’s Living 
Gospel or Letter of the Seal might have first been read in Syriac before receiv- 
ing a vernacular translation and exposition.” This suggestion connects with 
Pedersen’s interpretation that the Syriac fragments housed in Berlin contain 


67 M. Franzmann, “The Syriac-Coptic Bilinguals from Ismant El-Kharab (Roman Kellis): 
Translation Porcess and Manichaean Missionary Practice,” in Il manicheismo: nuove pros- 
pettive della richerca, ed. L. Cirillo and A. van Tongerloo (Turnhout: Brepols, 2005), 17. The 
edition of the Syriac texts in the first volume of the Coptic Documentary Texts should be 
consulted, as it replaces the edition in the first volume of Literary Texts. Gardner, Alcock, 
and Funk, cp71, 344-64. On the use of the Syriac language and the so-called “Manichaean 
script,” see Pedersen and Larsen, Manichaean Texts in Syriac, 3—4, 13-20, 132-37. 

68  Franzmann, “The Syriac-Coptic Bilinguals from Ismant E]-Kharab,” 117, 120. 

69  TMwaxiðıov evyuetpov xai dotiov Séxa ntvxyav néuypov TH adeAPAdOV "Iciwvi. "EMyviets yàp 
yeyovev xai dvayvwotys auvaytixds P.Kellis 1 Gr. 67.17-21, the Greek is cited from Worp’s 
edition. 

70 Gardner, “P. Kellis I 67 Revisited,’ 227. This reconstruction is accepted in Pedersen and 
Larsen, Manichaean Texts in Syriac, 12. Earlier discussions of the phrase &vayvwotng are 
included in A. Jérdens, “Buchbesprechung Worp, Greek Papyri from Kellis I,” Miinstersche 
Beiträge zur antiken Handelsgeschichte 17, no. 1 (1998): 130; Ioannidou, “A Note on cuvayti- 
x06,” 162. 

71 Gardner, “P. Kellis I 67 Revisited,” 224. In contrast to Oerter, I do not think this indi- 
cates that Syriac was a living language in Kellis. Oerter, “Bedeutung der Manichaica aus 
Kellis; 110. 

72 Gardner, “P. Kellis I 67 Revisited,” 227. 
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Mani’s own words.” If this is true, we may have a priceless clue in the Kellis 
texts about the role of Syriac in the Manichaean liturgy. It would have stood 
out as an exceptional practice: Reading aloud in an unfamiliar language tapped 
into a specific Manichaean groupness that was not encountered anywhere else. 


Materiality: The Use of the Codex and Wooden Tablets 


The writing material found in Kellis adds significantly to our understanding of 
Manichaean scribal culture. While the rise of the codex is frequently associ- 
ated with Christianity, it is clear that Manichaeans also embraced the codex 
early on.”4 This may have been due to practical reasons: the codex was cheaper 
to produce (both sides of the page could be used for writing), easier to manipu- 
late (as there was no need to unroll it), portable, and allowed for relative free- 
dom to quote specific passages and move from text to text.” The technology 
and materiality of Christian and Manichaean books, thus, facilitated a specific 
type of reading practice, setting them apart as “religion[s] of the paperback,” 
rather than religions of the book.”6 

Some paperbacks were really small. Miniature codices (smaller than 76 mm 
in height and width) were produced as cheap objects, easy to hide, convenient 
for transportation, but more difficult for scribes to produce.” The most well- 
known Manichaean miniature codex is the Greek biography of Mani (CMC), 
which measures 45 mm by 35 mm and contains 192 pages: the smallest known 
manuscript from antiquity. Just like other miniature codices, it may have been 
made for private reading sessions with a rather small group, as the size would 
have prevented any liturgical reading in a larger assembly.’® Various miniature 


73 Pedersen and Larsen, Manichaean Texts in Syriac, 204-10. If Syriac remained in use 
as a church language, this would stand in contrast to the claims in the Kephalaia that 
Manichaeism was a vernacular movement (1 Keph. 151). 

74 G.G. Stroumsa, “Early Christianity: A Religion of the Book?” in Homer, the Bible, and 
Beyond: Literary and Religious Canons in the Ancient World, ed. M. Finkelberg and 
G.G. Stroumsa (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 153-73; R.S. Bagnall, Early Christian Books in Egypt 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2009), 70-90 is rather sceptical about the innova- 
tive role of Christians. See also R. Lane Fox, “Literacy and Power in Early Christianity,” 
in Literacy and Power in the Ancient World, ed. A.K. Bowman and G. Woolf (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1994), 126-48. 

75  Stroumsa, “The Scriptural Movement of Late Antiquity and Christian Monasticism,’ 66. 

76  Stroumsa, The End of Sacrifice, 43. 

77 Choat counted 57 Coptic miniature codices, of which 35 are “sacred texts,” “prayers,” and 
“liturgy.” Luijendijk adds another 9 with divinatory texts. Luijendijk, Forbidden Oracles?, 
51-56. 

78 Gamble, Books and Readers, 235. The cmc shows no trace of typical amulet texts, 
which could be rather small. Other divinatory miniature codices were used in intimate 
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codices have been found in Kellis, including school exercises, amulets, and 
Manichaean texts. T.Kellis 11 Copt.1is a small wooden tablet (74 x 54 mm) with 
a short doctrinal statement. P.Kellis 11 Gr. 91 (42 x 57 mm) and 92 (46 x 74 mm, 
both on papyrus) have been interpreted as amulets because of their small size, 
but were probably Manichaean hymns of praise (as is P.Kellis 11 Gr. 94, which 
is slightly larger, 82 x 50 mm on wood). The documents do not show any trace 
of wear that would suggest they were carried as amulets or hidden from sight. 
Instead, the small size reflects the fact that scribes used material that was 
available, especially when the texts were used for exercises (recall the com- 
plaints about the price of papyrus in P.Kellis v Copt. 39.20, P.Kellis v11 Copt. 78, 
and 79).”° 

Another material aspect stands out: wood was frequently used for Mani- 
chaean texts. Appendix 1 lists at least thirty-six documents written on wood. 
Some of these wooden objects were clearly made from cheap material that was 
easily available (P. Gascou 83), while others were tablets or full wooden codices 
made from a higher quality of wood. The latter category includes the Isocrates 
codex (nine boards with text on both sides), the KAB (eight boards with text 
on both sides), four miniature wooden codices with school exercises from the 
temple area (TM 91945, 48-50), and two codices with Manichaean psalms.®° 
T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2 consisted of five boards; four were scrubbed clean for reuse, 
while the fifth still contained text. This codex was found bound together with 
a second wooden codex of seven cleaned boards (T.Kellis 11 Copt. 3). When the 
new codex was constructed, additional holes were drilled and the top of the 
inscribed board was cut off.*! It is most probable that boards containing Man- 
ichaean texts from the other two originals were scrubbed off and bound into 
the new codex for reuse. This may have been done after the scribes disposed of 
the wooden boards or as part of a novel attempt to bring together an anthology 
of Manichaean psalms. 

Why was wood used for liturgical texts? Late antique scribes used wood for 
working copies, teachers’ models, or business accounts, and sometimes for 
amulets and horoscopes. With a few exceptions, it was never used for personal 


gatherings at shrines or at home. Luijendijk, Forbidden Oracles?, 53 and 84-91 on church 
regulations concerning divination. 

79 Bruyn, Making Amulets Christian, 232. On the cost of book manufacturing, see Bagnall, 
Early Christian Books in Egypt, 50-69. 

80 Other Manichaean texts on wood include: T.Kellis 11 Copt. 1 (a doctrinal text about the 
Father), T.Kellis 11 Copt. 4, 5, 6, 7 (psalms), T.Kellis 11 Syr./Copt.1 and 2 (bilingual glossary). 

81 Gardner, KLT1, 8-9 highlights that the text was thus originally part of another codex. 
J.L. Sharpe, “Dakhleh Oasis Project: The Kellis Codices,” Journal of the Society for the Study 
of Egyptian Antiquities Xv11, no. 4 (1987): 192-97 only discusses the KAB and Isocrates 
codex. 
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letters that had to be carried by travelers.8? They chose this material not only 
because of its price, but also because of its function in liturgical and educa- 
tional settings. Unlike papyrus, a wooden tablet could be brought to gatherings 
and held steady without risking damage to it. It could be held up for multiple 
people to read (although the handwriting’s size seems to contradict this) or 
pinned to the wall for the purpose of close reading or study. 

The liturgical function is most visible in the single legible page of T.Kellis 11 
Copt. 2, which contains abbreviated psalms for communal singing. Instead of 
providing the singers with the full psalm text, only the first couple of words of 
each new line of verse are given.®? The lines break off, sometimes even in the 
middle of a word, even though the sentence has hardly begun. I concur with 
Gardner that it functioned as a memory aid for those performing the psalm ina 
congregational setting.* The text would have helped the singers to remember 
the beginning of each line correctly. Other wooden boards with similar anthol- 
ogies of Greek and Coptic psalms and prayers from the sixth century parallel 
T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2. Such books of hours (sometimes called horologion) con- 
tained the psalms and prayers of the liturgy for official readers and singers.®° 
In chapter 6, I argued that the abbreviated psalms of T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2 
belonged to the performative setting of a commemoration of the departed 


82 The exceptions are SB 24 15919, P.Kellis v Copt. 42, P.Kellis v11 Copt. 57 and 83. Gardner, 
Alcock, and Funk, cpTz, 9. Cf. K.A. Worp, “A New Survey of Greek, Coptic, Demotic 
and Latin Tabulae Preserved from Classical Antiquity Version 1.0,” Trismegistos Online 
Publications TOP 6 (2012). A large set of inscribed wooden boards have been found over 
the last years at Vindolanda (UK), the majority written before 102 CE. A. Sarri, Material 
Aspects of Letter Writing in the Graeco-Roman World: C. 500 BC-C. AD 300 (Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 2017), 79-84. On the use of wood for amulets, see Bruyn, Making Amulets 
Christian, 46-7; A. Delattre and K.A. Worp, “Trois tablettes de bois du musée de Leyde, 
Chronique d'Egypte 87, no. 2 (2012): 379-82. Generally, wood was more expensive than 
papyrus or ostraca. Wood had, however, several advantages which made it more useful for 
teachers’ models: it could be passed around without extreme care, it could be displayed 
in a classroom or used for close range copying by students. R. Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, 
and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996), 125. 

83 The collection of various psalms in an anthology is not unprecedented; see the edition 
of M315 in I. Colditz, “Hymnen an $ad-Ohrmezd: Ein Beitrag zur frühen Geschichte der 
Dinawariya in Transoxanien,” Altorientalische Forschungen 19, no. 2 (1992): 330-33. I have 
not found other parallels, in particular because in T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2, text A2 provides only 
the beginning of every second complete line. Gardner, KLT1, 19. 

84 Gardner, “A Manichaean Liturgical Codex,” 37. The alternative interpretation, cited on 
page 52, is that they were used in a scribal exercise. 

85 Worp’s survey of wooden tablets includes other liturgical compositions, for example, P.488 
Yale (sixth century CE), which starts with a prayer and continues with several psalms and 
a doxology. H. Quecke, “Erhebet euch, Kinder des Lichtes!,” Le Muséon 76 (1963): 27-45. 
Cf. G.W. Woolfenden, Daily Liturgical Prayer: Origins and Theology (Burlington: Ashgate, 
2004), 171-84. 
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(see Table 15 for the content of this wooden codex). The other Manichaean 
texts on wood may have served similar purposes in liturgical or educational 
gatherings.6 


Identifying Manichaean Scribes 


Throughout Late Antiquity, book writing took place within informal social net- 
works of scribes, readers, and elite benefactors who ordered copies for their 
libraries.8” While the latter are not entirely visible in the Kellis papyri, we do 
see how scribes were trained, exchanged texts, and quarreled about the fate 
of the books they copied. The personal letters not only mention book titles, 
but they also shed light on the identity of some of the scribes, as well as their 
procedures. 

Ouales’s letter P.Kellis v Copt. 35 is the most informative, as it starts with 
an explanation of why Ouales did not send the requested spell, but rather an 
alternative. It turns out that the original text was lost because it was “written 
on a small fragment of papyrus.”88 His choice for a separation spell (diakopos) 
is introduced with the words “perhaps this is what you need,’ suggesting prior 


86 Despite the coarse hand of some of the texts on the tablets, I see no reason to consider all 
of these texts as part of scribal education. T.Kellis 11 Copt. 1 has a pen exercise on the back. 
The glossaries had an educational function and one section of T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2 con- 
tains sections written in a coarse hand. Gardner, KLT1, 9, 13; E.A. Meyer, Legitimacy and 
Law in the Roman World: Tabulae in Roman Belief and Practice (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press 2004), 91-2 treats recitation from tablets as powerful symbolic action. 

87 K. Haines-Eitzen, “The Social History of Early Christian Scribes,” in The Text of the New 
Testament in Contemporary Research, ed. B.D. Ehrman and M.W. Holmes (Leiden: Brill, 
2013), 484-5; W.A. Johnson, Readers and Reading Culture in the High Roman Empire: 
A Study of Elite Communities (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010), 179-92; N. Denzey 
Lewis and J.A. Blount, “Rethinking the Origins of the Nag Hammadi Codices,” Journal 
of Biblical Literature 133, no. 2 (2014): 416-19; Frankfurter, Christianizing Egypt, 184-232. 
K. Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters: Literacy, Power, and the Transmitters of Early 
Christian Literature (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 83-96. The Kellis documents 
reflect a similar type of private scribal networks. C. Kotsifou, “Books and Book Production 
in the Monastic Communities of Byzantine Egypt,” in The Early Christian Book, ed. 
W.E. Klingshirn and L. Safran (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 2007), 
48-66; A. Luijendijk, “A New Testament Papyrus and Its Owner: P.Oxy. 11 209/P10, an Early 
Christian School Exercise from the Archive of Leonides,” Journal of Biblical Literature 129, 
no. 3 (2010): 584. 

88 xe Epe nkeoye cHe dy[KO]YI NAeKME NxXapTHc P.Kellis v Copt. 35.30-31. 
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correspondence about the spell’s purpose.®? In return for this particular spell, 
Ouales asks Psais to copy “the tetrads” (NITETPac, either a spell or a set of four 
papyrus bifolios) quickly. Specifically, he urges: “Do not make it in big script, 
for they say that the papyrus has run out. Yet, it [the TeTpac?] is a useful text, 
and if you do write them, I for my part will find your recompense.”?° The use 
of the plural implies that both scribes not only exchanged ritual texts among 
themselves, but worked for a third party. The final instruction to send the doc- 
uments via “a blessed one” (eqcmamaT) may indicate that Ouales and Psais 
were catechumens with scribal training. 

The earlier mentioned letter of Pekos (P.Kellis v11 Copt. 120) offers another 
opportunity to examine the identity of the individuals involved in the scribal 
network. It locates a text called the Gospel at father Pabo’s place. Prosopo- 
graphical connections suggest that this “father Pabo” was a Manichaean elect, 
maybe even the presbyter Pebo addressed in the Teacher's letter (P.Kellis v11 
Copt. 61). If this is the case, it would corroborate with the authoritative posi- 
tion of “brother Pebo” in P.Kellis vii Copt. 11 in relation to the transportation 
of ten tetrads to Hibis. In the postscript to this letter, Olbinos asks Psais and 
Pebo to “take on this burden and do these things for me,” invoking the religious 
use of the phrase “burden” from one of the other letters.9! Father Pebo may 
have been an elect who kept the Gospel at home and interacted with Olbi- 
nos in a hierarchical relationship that resembled Ouales’s interaction with an 
unnamed third party.92 The two fragmentary letters with explicit Manichaean 
phrases (P.Kellis v Copt. 33 and 34, both found in House 3) could be cited to 


89  P.Kellis v Copt. 35.14. On similar spells, see Mirecki, Gardner, and Alcock, “Magical 
Spell, Manichaean Letter,’ 23-27. There is no reason to assume Psais had sent a spell to 
Ouales previously, contra E.0.D. Love, Code-Switching with the Gods: The Bilingual (Old 
Coptic-Greek) Spells of PGM IV (P. Bibliothéque Nationale Supplément Grec. 574) and Their 
Linguistic, Religious, and Socio-Cultural Context in Late Roman Egypt (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
2016), 173. 

go MNP AleTY NNAG NCVEl XE TAXEY XE A NXAPTHC OYW aAa OYCREI EYPAEY ay 
EKCALOY TNAGN TIKGpIBE wT P.Kellis v Copt. 35.44-46 (modified translation). The edi- 
tors offer as alternative: “Do not make it a long letter, because they say that the papyrus 
has run out; but (just) a useful letter.” Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT1, 228. Other com- 
plains about the availability of papyrus are included in P.Kellis vir Copt. 78 and 79, while 
P.Kellis v Copt. 39 refers to writing letters on scraps of papyrus. 

91 In PkKellis vii Copt. 73, “burden” carries a strong religious connotation. Teigen, The 
Manichaean Church in Kellis, 268. 

g2 “Tetrads” are discussed in both P.Kellis v11 Copt. 11 and P.Kellis v Copt. 35. Unfortunately, 
it is difficult to establish whether it refers to a specific spell (in the latter letter) of a codex 
with four quires (in the first instance). Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 228. The identifi- 
cation of the various Pebo’s is fragile, as P.Kellis v11 Copt. 11 and 120 both mention a Pebo 
and a Pabo, without making clear if they are referring to the same individual. 
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support a reconstruction in which the elect ordered books to be written.%? 
Unfortunately, prosopographical connections with the Teacher’s letter are not 
strong enough to state with certainty that the elect were directly involved in 
book writing. 

The Kellis letters, therefore, mainly attest to the central role of catechu- 
mens in the scribal network. Makarios and Matthaios had access to a num- 
ber of books; other titles had to be sent over for Matthaios to work on. One 
of the books had to be sent by mother Kouria (frequently spelled Kyria), an 
aunt who frequently interacted with Makarios’s family. She most likely had 
the great (Book of) Epistles at home, suggesting that even female catechumens 
had access to Manichaean books.%4 Outspoken distress and conflict is visible 
in Makarios’s interaction with Kyria regarding a book that was taken from 
them.% Makarios accuses her of misbehavior: 


You have reached this place to make apparent some ungodliness and 
inhumanity; while you know I did not copy it with any display! Now first: 
so that he (or ‘it’ the books?) would be saved from the hands of them 
pursuing him (it?). Second: because of the fire that burns in my heart on 
account of the book which they took, so that he might write it ...96 


To what extent this passage relates to the brother’s son who is under perse- 
cution in Egypt, as we learn further on in the letter, or to Matthaios’s things 
that have been taken from him (P.Kellis v Copt. 20.40-42) is unclear. Since 
the copying of a book is at the heart of the conflict, this passage corroborates 
that Kyria and Makarios were involved in the production of Manichaean 


93 In P.Kellis v Copt. 33, a plural “us” is used for the writers. They ask whether the “little 
one” (ttkoyi) has completed copying the Gospel. In P.Kellis v Copt. 34, the author employs 
extensive Manichaean phrases and asks when the recipient’s son will be finished writing 
the book. 

94  Franzmann, “The Manichaean Women in the Greek and Coptic Letters from Kellis,” sug- 
gests that perhaps Kouria supported the child throughout his training. 

95 The association between a cushion and a book in Makarios’s letters is problematic. The 
editors reported their hesitation to translate “the dyed cushion for the book,” (najat NHI 
NANCE HTX~wNE P.Kellis v Copt. 21.24), even though earlier Makarios had urged Maria to 
send it together, “also the cushion, and the book about which I sent to you, saying: ‘send 
it to me.” (TIKEQAT M[N] TXMME ETAITNNAY NE ETBHTY Xe TNN[a]Yq nui P.Kellis v 
Copt. 20.35). 

96 ganm? qa m[M]a aTPEOYDNE OYMNT[A]TNOYTE ABAA MN OYMNTATPWME ETECAYNE 
XE NTAICZEl NCY EN PN OYBAXAE TOYIEMEN XEY NANOYEME ANGIX NNETTIHT NCY 
TMAECNTE ETBE TCETE ETXEPO EM TACHT ETBE TIX@MME e[Tay]4iTy x[e]4qacaeyq 
P.Kellis v Copt. 22.62-66. 
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books. In Pekos’s letter, the book of Acts is in Lamon’s possession. His identity 
is difficult to establish, since many letters include variants of this name. He 
may have been the Lamon known to Makarios and Pamour III, or even one 
of the Philammon’s with whom they worked frequently.°” Regardless of the 
exact identification, he was no outsider, but rather one of the village catechu- 
mens. At least ten catechumens known by name engaged with scribal activity. 
It seems unlikely that all participants in this network would have been able 
to make a living out of scribal work. Makarios and Psais 111 are known to have 
been actively involved in textile trade, and were therefore not paid as scribes, 
while Matthaios and Ouales were probably paid for their scribal services. 


Religious Knowledge Differentiation 
The identification of several Manichaean catechumens in the scribal network 
of Kellis is related to the question raised earlier regarding religious knowledge 
differentiation and secrecy. In fact, Claudia Leurini argues that Matthaios and 
other young Manichaean catechumens from Kellis were only allowed to copy 
Manichaean books because they were trained as elect in some sort of “domes- 
tic pre-noviciate.’98 As a norm, she states, books and writing were strictly con- 
nected with the elect. A strong indication in favor of the idea that knowledge 
was differentiated between elect and catechumens is found in Secundinus’s 
accusation that Augustine “never knew the secret, hidden teachings,” which 
were preached during separate gatherings for the elect.99 Gardner and Lieu 
invoke this idea to explain the relatively low frequency of cosmological details 
in the Kellis papyri, and argue that Manichaean knowledge was “carefully 
graded and tailored to the needs of its audience.”!©° Without delving too deeply 


97 Lamon is greeted together with mother Tapshai by Pamour 111 (P.Kellis vir Copt. 65.47) 
and by Makarios (who calls him “Lamou,” P.Kellis v Copt. 19.75, and 24.51). Another 
Philammon is greeted in all three letters. 

98  Leurini, Hymns in Honour of the Hierarchy, 25. 

99 The letter from Secundinus to Augustine (Epistula ad Augustinum, CSEL 25/2 p.895.17—-19), 
in which the former coreligionist accused Augustine of never being a true Manichaean. 
Augustine himself however does not refer to concealed knowledge as differentiat- 
ing between elect and catechumens. J.D. BeDuhn, Augustine’s Manichaean Dilemma, 
Volume 2: Making a “Catholic” Self, 388-401 C.E. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 2013), 312. In my understanding of the letter of Secundinus, the author attributes 
Augustine’s misunderstanding to his African ethnic background. See translation in 
Gardner and Lieu, MTRE, no. 37, where they also point to the Africanness of Rome's arch- 
enemy Hannibal. J.K. Coyle, “Saint Augustine’s Manichaean Legacy,’ in Manichaeism and 
Its Legacy (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 318. 

100 Gardner and Lieu, MTRE, 9, they state: “for the lay faithful in the Roman Empire it was a 
kind of superior Christianity, and the metaphysical details that attract the attention of 
scholars (and the higher echelons of the elect) had little profile. In the personal letters 
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into polemical accusations of secrecy and concealment, as frequently uttered 
by Christian heresiologists, one wonders whether catechumens worked on 
canonical Manichaean books or had only limited access to them.!°! The pre- 
ceding analysis of the Kellis letters tends to support the former interpretation, 
although a strict minimalist approach would have to emphasize the inconclu- 
sive nature of book titles like Acts and Gospel. The wider Manichaean tradi- 
tions, as we will see, support this interpretation and offer little to substantiate 
Secundinus’s report of secret teachings for the elect alone. 

The Coptic Sermon on the Great War includes catechumens in its depiction of 
the eschatological future of a textual community gathered around Manichaean 
scripture and its reader(s).!©? In this postwar future, the followers of Mani will 
“once again recover their memory and study in the books of the wisdom.”!3 
New generations of catechumens will arise and find the “writings written and 
they will find the books adorned.” Their communal life will be filled with 
psalm singing and their houses “will be like schools.” Even the little girls 


of the believers at Kellis there appears to be scarce knowledge or interest in the many 
gods and demons, and the intricacies of cosmology.” Cf. H. Chadwick, “The Attractions 
of Mani,” in Pleroma: salus carnis: homenaje a Antonio Orbe S.J., ed. E. Romero-Pose 
(Santiago de Compostela: Publicaciones Compostellanum, 1990), 217 and 221. 

101 On secrecy and Manichaeans, see G.G. Stroumsa, “Monachisme et marranisme chez 
les manichéens d'Egypte, Numen 29, no. 2 (1982): 184-201; I. Colditz, “Manichdische 
Parabeln — didaktische Literatur für Hörer?” in Zur lichten Heimat: Studien zu 
Manichdismus, Iranistik und Zentralasienkunde im Gedenken an Werner Sundermann, ed. 
Team Turfanforschung (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2017), 85-102; Matsangou, “Real 
and Imagined Manichaeans,” 159-70. On accusations of secrecy and concealment, see 
Pedersen, Demonstrative Proof, 204. This heresiological strategy is discussed in Berzon, 
Classifying Christians, 177. 

102 Iricinschi, “Manichaean Writings and Religious Propaganda,” 270 with references to 
Homilies 25.1-19 and 30.27-31.7. “Readers” in early Christian communities belonged to 
the minor orders and were responsible for public reading of the Bible. D. Nasselqvist, 
Public Reading in Early Christianity: Lectors, Manuscripts, and Sound in the Oral Delivery of 
John 1-4 (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 63-118. The status of the reader changed into an important 
moral role in the third century. Early Christian lectors became church officials, teach- 
ers, chosen from the confessors, instead of simply literate enslaved persons. Wipszycka, 
“Les ordres mineurs,” 181-215. Paradoxically, literacy was not always a requirement for this 
ecclesiastical office. M. Choat and R. Yuen-Collingridge, “A Church with No Books and a 
Reader Who Cannot Write: The Strange Case of P.Oxy. 33.2673,” Bulletin of the American 
Society of Papyrologists 46 (2009): 109-38. 

103 NCeNayeoy anoyprimeye Nkec[an N]cemereTa eNNXxXME NTCOia Hom. 23.1-2. 

104 CEN&El NCEGN Nrpadaye eycu[e Nc]eGN NxXME eYKocMe Hom. 28.10-1 (modified 
translation). 

105 cenapoe [NNIJaNcHB NcB@ Hom. 30.31-32. 
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will be found “being taught to write and singing psalms and reading.”!0° The 
sermon’s ideal picture, thus, corresponds to the situation in Kellis, where the 
Teacher taught Piene to read (and write?) Latin and “made him read in every 
church.”!°? In Eastern Manichaean texts, catechumens could claim religious 
merit by their scribal or financial involvement in book writing. In the extant 
sections of the Book of Giants, a “Hearer that copies a book” is compared to a 
sick man who gave his life (?) for the sake of the community.!°8 Similarly, in one 
of the colophons of a Turkic Manichaean text, a Hearer expresses his desire to 
be remembered for reciting and copying texts.1°9 Scribal activity was praise- 
worthy because in the Manichaean perception, the illness of ignorance was 
eased when these texts were copied, countering the decline of the world. As 
Andrea Piras states, “[W]riting and copying is a good therapy to cure the indi- 
vidual and the community”; it works as a medicine through which “the human 
condition of illness is counteracted by the act of writing (with zeal, accuracy, 
precision).’"° Scribes and donors were, therefore, praised. Their names were 
included at the end of some of the Parthian and Middle Persian Manichaean 
hymns, where they appear without further introduction or frame." In several 
hymns, the intended space at the end was left blank, flanked by punctuation 
marks, ready to be filled in with a donor’s name. Since these names were not 
restricted to catechumens, but included names of elect, these passages may 


106 e[Yxi]cB@ aceel eypYadre ey@a) Hom. 31.7. Iricinschi, “Hebrew Scriptures and Persian 
Books,” 158-59. 

107 €4TPE4WA) KATA EKKAHCIA P.Kellis v Copt. 25.46 (modified translation). 

108 The passage is translated by Henning as “The Hearer that copies a book, is like unto a sick 
man that gave his ... to a ... man.” W. Henning, “The Book of the Giants,” Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies u, no. 1 (1943): 59 lines 230-33. In this paragraph, 
I follow the interpretation and reading of A. Piras, “The Writing Hearer: A Suggested 
Restoration of M 101d,” in Zur lichten Heimat: Studien zu Manichdismus, Iranistik und 
Zentralasienkunde im Gedenken an Werner Sundermann, ed. Team Turfanforschung 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2017), 525-34. 

109 Cited and translated in Klimkeit, Gnosis on the Silk Road, 375. 

110 Piras, “The Writing Hearer” 530. I cannot agree with Claudia Leurini that Hearers were 
banned from copying texts. Her reading of this passage equates copying a book with 
being sick, not taking into account the entire parable. Leurini, The Manichaean Church, 
82-85, in particular the last page. 

111 Colditz, “On the Names of ‘Donors’, 56-67. The majority of the names appears in hymns, 
with a few exceptions in prose texts or texts whose character cannot be determined. 
Earlier work by Sundermann includes W. Sundermann, “Namen von Göttern, Dämonen 
und Menschen in iranischen Versionen des manichäischen Mythos,” Altorientalische 
Forschungen 6 (1979): 95-133; W. Sundermann, “Iranische Personennamen der Manichier,” 
Die Sprache 36, no. 2 (1994): 244-70. 
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have been used to commemorate all those involved in the scribal process: elect 
and catechumen.! 

The participation of catechumens as scribes has to be seen within the con- 
text of the notion of dual authorship in Manichaean texts. Since Mani was 
considered the central authority, all other authors were considered merely 
transmitters of Mani’s original and final revelation."? Sometimes this meant 
that the author was anonymous, as in the Kellis letter of the Teacher, who is 
only known through his title (P.Kellis vir Copt. 61).!4 The introduction to the 
Kephalaia describes Mani’s books as “the measure of all wisdom. Everything 
that has occurred, and that will occur, is written in them.”!5 Elsewhere, Mani 
claims superiority over previous churches, depicting the textual transmission 
process as adulterated: “[M]y brethren who came prior to me: they did not 
write their wisdom in books the way that I, I have written it”! Paradoxically, 
the Kephalaia was compiled by Mani’s disciples, who claimed to collect pieces 
of Mani’s wisdom. Their writing had to be in line with Mani’s three great les- 
sons, as the introduction to the Kephalaia explains: “[E]very writer, if he reveals 
these three great lessons: that one is the writer of truth. Also, every teacher, 
if he gives instruction and proclaims these three lessons, is the teacher of 
truth.”!!” The “three great lessons” represent the three times and the two prin- 
ciples, which provided the framework for Manichaean authorship to develop 
after Mani.”!8 The text is even more explicit about the tension between Mani’s 
own authorship and ongoing Manichaean scribal activity: 


112 Colditz rightly points to the paradox of high-ranking elect donating money for the pur- 
pose of book-writing, while they were supposed to live in voluntary poverty. The asso- 
ciation with funerary rituals is made on the basis of a name with the additional phrase 
“should be remembered.” Colditz, “On the Names of ‘Donors’ 62-5, citation from page 64. 

113 Baker-Brian, Study of Augustine’s Contra Adimantum, 148-59. 

114 Inother instances, the authors are explicitly named as witnesses to Mani’s revelation (e.g. 
Koustaios the disciple in the cmc). Pedersen, Studies, 399-400. 

115... NTAY NE TG) NTCOPId THPC 2B NIM 6aqg[Mre] UN TLE] TNaA@LoOn]e qene NEHTOY 
1 Keph. 5.27-28. 

116 NACNHY eTayel Napr apai u[moyceel] Toycopia anxme NTE ANAK ETAICALC 
1 Keph. 151 371.26-28. 

117 rpalheye nim eqom]ar aB[a]à ea M@auT NNIG ncexe MIETMMELY ne ........ c]ae nim 
AN EGTCBM EYTaderaig 2a Ma[ANT Ncexe ne] ncag Mune 1 Keph. 5.29—33 (the recon- 
structed text is not given in Béhlig/Polotsky, nor in Gardner’s translation). 

118 Compare how the Chinese Compendium includes a category of teachings attributed to 
Mani, but is written by his disciples. This “tradition,” according to Haloun and Henning, 
is “as genuine and false as the Muslimic ‘tradition’: it may reflect the prophet’s views with 
perfect accuracy, or it may distort his meaning completely.’ G. Haloun and W. Henning, 
“The Compendium of the Doctrines and Styles of the Teaching of Mani, the Buddha of 
Light,’ Asia Major, Third Series 3 (1952): 211. 
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To you, that the wisdom and the interpretation ....... From time to time, 
which I did not write ... and you write after me, so that ... it leads you not 
astray! For you yourselves know the great wisdom I have uttered in city 
after city, in each land separately. What I have written in books, no human 
mouth will suffice to write. Nevertheless, according to your capacity, and 
even as you may find strength; remember! And write a little something 
from the great wisdom that you have heard from me. When you write 
down and are amazed by them ... enlighten greatly; and they shall give 
benefit and make free ... of the truth.19 


At various other places in the Kephalaia books, Manichaeans are called upon 


to put into writing what Mani had not written himself. At the end of the Dublin 


Kephalaia, a fragmentary passage reads: “[T]hings which I have not written” 


and “you shall write it down.”!2° Elsewhere, the collection’s compiler justifies 


his work with the following words: 


This commandment which He has given .... So I have written down these 
Kephataia ... and the interpretations that the Apostle uttered occasion- 
ally, at the particular places in the particular countries, so that ... and it 
be known... in His Church. Now, then, His ... do not let them ... and say ... 
(etc., longer lacuna) ... what I have heard ... what I have written in ... this 
book (?)....12! 


In this way, the entire double volume of the Kephalaia starts and ends with the 


call to write down Mani’s wisdom.!”? The result was an ideology of Manichaean 


119 


120 


121 


122 


ATOTTHNE XE TCOPId MN OG[PUHNIA?...... KATA] OYAIG) OYAig) ETE MMCAaec.. [..........]. 
NTETNCAGC MNNCM! Xekac..[.....] NECPMAANH NTOTTHNE encian TeTNCal[YNe?] 
CMTTHNE XE TCOpla ETNAGac eT[AlTEeoyac KaTa] TOAIC TONIC KATA XMPa XMPa 
xwpic tleT[aicaeq] axwnme MN Tanpo NPMME Napwmae acae[q] arra NTDTN KATA 
TIETN.AIN MN TE ETETN[N]AG [N]6amM apınmeye NTETNCZEI OYKOYI NAaye en [TCO] pla 
ETNAGWC ETATETNCATMEC NTOOT 6[GanTe] TNcaeoy N[TETN]Patupe NeHTOYL..].... 
€ ... OYAINE TONA NCeteHy NCEPpHeE..... NTE TMHE 1 Keph. 8.33-9.10 (his brackets). 

2 Keph. Facsimile 325 and 326 (unpublished). Cited and translated in W.P. Funk, “The 
Reconstruction of the Manichaean Kephalaia,” in Emerging from Darkness: Studies in the 
Recovery of Manichaean Sources, ed. J.D. BeDuhn and P.A. Mirecki (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 
153. Funk located the passage on page 429.12 and 430.4, but the new reconstruction by 
Gardner, BeDuhn and Dilley has placed these pages elsewhere. 

2 Keph. 447.2-7, unpublished, with Coptic text transcribed and translated in Funk, “The 
Reconstruction of the Manichaean Kephalaia,’ 153-4. 

Keith Hopkins already stated that the missionary argument stressing Mani’s authorship 
cannot be accepted in full. In fact, to do so with be a historian’s “sin.” K. Hopkins, A World 
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authorship in which Mani was the intellectual author, and others physically 
wrote his message down (e.g. 2 Keph. 333).!23 

As a final interpretative step, I would like to suggest that not all Manichaean 
scribal activity was automatically connected to missionary activity. Many of 
the Kellis texts derived from a wider scribal network, in which identifiable 
Manichaean scribes also copied spells and engaged with apocryphal Christian 
traditions. Matthaios copied Manichaean psalms as a scribal exercise, and 
some of his copies may have ended up on the cleaned boards of wooden codi- 
ces either because they were internally used, or because they were distrib- 
uted to other Manichaeans in the Nile valley. The latter seems to have been 
the reason for his father’s admonition to practice daily, as he adds, “because 
I need you to write books here.”!24 Apart from being used to distribute Mani’s 
books throughout Egypt, scribal activity served a ritual purpose. It was widely 
regarded as a type of personal ascetic practice, aimed at the transformation 
of the self. The Chinese Traité reports that zealous Manichaeans would chant 
hymns in their rituals, “transcribe what they have chanted, and then repeat 
it in their thoughts; in this way there is never a moment wasted.”!25 Instead 
of being primarily aimed at conveying information, this approach to writing 
provided for what BeDuhn calls the “private, individualized spiritual develop- 
ment,” which brought the “disjointed and conflicted thought of the individual” 
into alignment with “true Manichaean selfhood by a process of entextualising 
the self.”!26 The Kellis texts never indicate missionary activity, which leaves a 
variety of reasons for the central role of book writing within this network. 


Conclusions 


Kellis was a book lovers’ place. Books were requested in the personal letters; 
scribes were commissioned, and wooden boards were inscribed with psalms, 
prayers, and scribal exercises. Most book titles mentioned in the letters are 


Full of Gods: Pagans, Jews and Christians in the Roman Empire (London: Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 1999), 269-70. 

123 A similar dual attitude toward authorship is visible in the references to Mani’s picture 
book. Some passages claim that Mani painted all the images himself, but others make 
clear that he was only the intellectual author. Gulacsi, Mani’s Pictures, 53. 

124 xe tpxpi[a MMJaK ace eNx@uE Mmma P.Kellis v Copt. 19.18. 

125 Traité, XXIX 260-263, translation in Lieu and Mikkelsen, Tractatus Manichaicus Sinicus, 
6g. In a Middle Persian parable, the gifts of a rich man to the king are compared to, and 
identified with, sacred books. M47, translation in Klimkeit, Gnosis on the Silk Road, 190. 
Discussed in Colditz, “On the Names of ‘Donors’ 59. 

126 BeDuhn, “The Domestic Setting,’ 269 and 270; Cf. Krueger, Writing and Holiness. 
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difficult to identify, but it is possible to discern between spells, biblical books, 
Christian apocrypha, classical literature, and Manichaean texts when the book 
titles are examined in combination with the manuscripts found on-site. The 
inhabitants of Houses 1-3 read widely, and the scribes within this network 
did not exclusively work on Manichaean books. As elsewhere, the reading 
and copying of Manichaean texts did not coincide with a single textual com- 
munity.!?” Evidence for the presence of a school teacher in House 2, where a 
local carpenter also produced the wooden boards, along with the material and 
papyrological remains of a school in the main temple, provide the background 
for Makarios’s admonition to his son Matthaios. It is clear that Matthaios 
worked alongside family members and acquaintances, but it remains uncer- 
tain if the elect ordered these books to be copied (as may have been the case 
in Ouales’s letter), or were otherwise involved in the circulation and copying 
of Manichaean texts. The scribal network organized around these instances 
of Manichaeanness had a very limited scope. Not all those affiliated with 
the Manichaean families of Kellis were involved in scribal activity. The Kellis 
papyri, therefore, illustrate how a scribal network group style functioned, and 
provide an example separate from the purported textual communities found 
in hagiographical stories. 

The occasional references to book titles reveal that Matthaios worked on 
Manichaean psalms, prayers, Mani’s Epistles, the book of Acts, and probably 
even the Living Gospel — one of Mani’s lost books — alongside texts derived 
from the broader Christian tradition. Some of Mani’s Epistles have been iden- 
tified on fragments of a papyrus leaf, which strengthens this interpretation 
of Matthaios’s scribal activity. He had access to Manichaean books just like 
other catechumens (and even his aunt Kyria), and played an active role in their 
reproduction. This shows that Manichaeans in Kellis were not systematically 
excluded from higher forms of esoteric knowledge. Some of them must have 
been very knowledgeable about Manichaean doctrine, even though the cos- 
mological traditions feature infrequently in the personal letters. 

The use of Syriac writing in Kellis is another indication of transregional 
connections, and the awareness of the Manichaean tradition and history out- 
side the Egyptian-Roman world. It was not an instance of Syrian missionaries 
proselytizing in a new area and translating their work into Coptic, but rather 
of Coptic scribes extending their focus from Greek and Coptic to Syriac. The 


127 This argument is made for textual communities in the later Roman Empire, but also for 
the readership of Mani’s books specifically. Rüpke, Pantheon, 334. Lim has shown that 
non-Manichaean Christians also read Mani’s Thesaurus as a work of religious and philo- 
sophical wisdom. Lim, “Unity and Diversity,’ 244-45. 
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tentative evidence for the use of Syriac during church gatherings is, moreover, 
highly remarkable. If Ision indeed read Syriac texts aloud during communal 
gatherings, these instances would have stood out as an extraordinary group- 
specific practice beyond anything performed or experienced by other fourth- 
century Egyptians. 

Despite the abundance of textual and material insights, we are left to specu- 
late about the aim of copying and circulating books. Was it meant for mission- 
ary activity, or simply for the libraries of Manichaean communities in the Oasis 
and the Nile valley? In absence of any solid evidence that the scribal activity 
had missionary purposes, we may infer alternative explanations from material 
aspects of the documents. The small size of some of the wooden boards, the 
presence of writing exercises and word lists, and the manuscripts’ composition 
in codices point to localized use in communal gatherings, as well as in individ- 
ual spiritual and educational exercises. Some of these texts may have belonged 
to Manichaean rituals focused on self-improvement, by which listeners, read- 
ers, and writers allowed their minds to be shaped by the transempirical power 
of the books.!28 The marked Manichaeanness of such moments is, however, 
invisible in the personal letters, where Mani’s powerful “antidotes” are listed 
alongside non-Manichaean literature. 


128 _ Iricinschi, “Hebrew Scriptures and Persian Books,” 175. 


CONCLUSION 


Untidy History: Manichaeanness in Everyday Life 


A second-century observer might have been unlikely to pick out 
the rise of differentiated groups as the religious innovation of his 
or her age. 


GREG WOOLF! 


Introduction 


Looking for Manichaean lives in the day-to-day papyri from Kellis showcases 
the unruly nature of religion in everyday life. The practices of Manichaean 
individuals and families never entirely correspond with the prescriptive reality 
of theological and cosmological system builders found in texts. Everyday life 
is more diverse, ambiguous, and creative than the world imagined in religious 
texts. In other words, religion beyond representations of light and darkness is a 
world in many shades of grey. Thousands of papyrus fragments, wooden boards, 
and ostraca read within their archaeological context further reveal the funda- 
mentally local and untidy nature of daily religion. The excavations at Ismant-el 
Kharab provide unprecedented insights into the social and economic lives of 
fourth-century families on the fringes of the Roman Empire. Many of these 
individuals and families engaged with Manichaean texts and practices, and 
interacted with associated religious specialists. Some of their children traveled 
with Manichaean elect throughout Egypt, while others were trained in scribal 
practice, copying Manichaean books alongside other various types of religious 
literature. Additional family members and acquaintances prayed Manichaean 
prayers while facing the sun or the moon, and sung psalms and hymns about 
Mani and the fate of the soul after death. Some of them expressed this religious 
involvement in their choice of words, utilizing Manichaean self-designators 


1 Woolf, “Empires, Diasporas and the Emergence of Religions,” 34 (his italics). The chapter title 
alludes to A.E. Franklin, “Untidy History: Reassessing Communal Boundaries in Light of the 
Cairo Geniza Documents,’ in Age of Transition: Byzantine Culture in the Islamic World, ed. 
H.C. Evans (New York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2015), 54-69. 
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and expressions in personal letters. A number of Kellites were stirred to give 
alms to Manichaean elect and catechumens. 

At the same time, individuals in these letters interacted with neighbors 
who did not necessarily share a Manichaean affiliation and practice. They 
called upon local and regional Roman elites, used a Christian scribe when 
necessary, ordered amulets and horoscopes, buried their beloved without 
tangible indication of a distinct group identity, and mostly addressed each 
other using unmarked kinship repertoire. Even the instances of recogniz- 
able Manichaeanness — moments of group solidarity and salience — took 
place within a broader village context, which included a wide array of social 
interactions, gifts, and economic exchanges. Whereas religious situations and 
groups take a central stage in literary and historical texts, they are less visible 
in documentary sources. The role of Manichaeanness in the personal letters 
from Kellis is limited at best, often embedded in side references without addi- 
tional information. This stands in contrast to the underlying assumptions of 
groupism, which tend to uncover one-dimensional religious individuals who 
are singularly devoted. Peter Brown espouses this reconstruction when he 
repeatedly describes the Manichaean “intense solidarity” and “spiritual friend- 
ship” as inherently attractive characteristics that bolstered a strong group 
identity.” Such strong religious interpretations are not without merit, but they 
tend to capture the high ideals of religious elites. The Manichaeism detected 
in the Kellis papyri is not only “lightly institutionalized,” but also infrequently 
salient: it did not pervade everyday life in all aspects.3 

Recognizing the fractured and multifaceted nature of Manichaeism as 
practiced at the village level requires one to move beyond modern reconstruc- 
tions of Late Antiquity as the cradle of secondary religion (characterized by 
autonomous religious groups with universal claims). Typologies based on such 
binary abstractions tend to prioritize rhetorical and textual realities. They do 
not aid the close-up study of micro level engagement, the identification of a 
variety of individual choices, the intermittence of religious identifications, or 
the wider array of religious group styles and repertoires that could be called 


2 Brown, Through the Eye of a Needle, 159. 

3 RS. Bagnall, “Models and Evidence in the Study of Religion in Late Roman Egypt,” in From 
Temple to Church: Destruction and Renewal of Local Cultic Topography in Late Antiquity, ed. 
J. Hahn, S. Emmel, and U. Gotter (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 36. In contrast, Teigen stresses the 
institutional aspects of the Manichaean church in Kellis, stating that “[w]hile our sources do 
not chiefly relate to Elect activities, the glimpses we do get suggest that they sought to rein- 
force ties to the local community while maintaining a wider church organization.” Teigen, 
The Manichaean Church in Kellis, 290 (his italics). 
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upon to bring structure to everyday experiences.* Thinking about everyday 
groupness and “untidy history” on the ground supplements academic classifica- 
tions of locative-utopian and primary-secondary religion. Closer inspection of 
Manichaeanness in everyday life reveals details that challenge previous recon- 
structions of Manichaeans as a well-defined religious group (even character- 
ized as “sectarian”) that engaged in mission work, experienced persecution, 
and claimed a reified Christian identity in competition with other such groups. 
Without such ideas on the background, it becomes clear that a Manichaean 
affiliation in the Dakhleh Oasis was only occasionally salient and shaped some 
situations more than others. 


When Did Manichaeism Matter? 


Even though group-specific religious identification was unaccentuated for 
many ancient individuals in daily life, a Manichaean identification could also 
be highly salient. These situations entailed activating a Manichaean disposi- 
tion in four basic categories of social action: talking, choosing, performing, and 
consuming. Pinpointing when it featured prominently — and when not — has 
led me to prioritize the local papyrological evidence over comparative transre- 
gional reconstructions. The Kellis papyri do not always represent a profound 
internalization of a Manichaean identity and associated group norms: it could 
arise as an occasional event or crystalize into a long-lasting affiliation. 

Talking Manichaeanness means the discursive construction and mainte- 
nance of moments of identification with a Manichaean group. The authors 
of the Kellis letters framed situations as group-specific religious events with 
their choice of words, formulas, and self-designators. In doing so, they appro- 
priated elements from Manichaean theology and cosmology, and used them 
to approach their addressees, as in “children of the living race” or “daughters 
of the Light Mind.” Letter writers also employed a Manichaean repertoire as 
a politeness strategy, stressing a common bond in the introduction of the let- 
ter before moving on to more specific — and often mundane — considerations. 
Since the primary goal of most ancient letters was not to convey information, 
but rather to maintain existing social relations and foster new ones, these 
Manichaean designators and phrases served a rhetorical strategy of stressing 


4 Late antique Egypt is not only defined by ascetic innovations like monasticism, Christological 
controversies, and fierce confrontations between bishops and heretics See the complaints 
in A. Papaconstantinou, “Egypt,” in The Oxford Handbook of Late Antiquity, ed. S.F. Johnson 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 197. 
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commonality. Far more common are the unmarked alternatives, including the 
use of kinship terminology and simple designators related to the household 
and neighborhood. 

Two situations stand out from this pattern: fundraising and singing. The 
elect’s fundraising letters contain the most explicit Manichaean repertoire, 
through which the author framed the situation in a religious reality of frequent 
almsgiving for the sake of releasing the Living Soul. Framing the exchange rela- 
tionship in light of the cosmological battle between Light and Darkness was 
necessary since most of the elect traveled in the Nile valley. They may have 
visited the oasis, but the distance between the two classes of Manichaeans 
had to be overcome primarily by travelers carrying letters. In absence of the 
elect’s daily presence, catechumens may have gathered among themselves to 
sing psalms, pray, and listen to scripture readings. The details concerning the 
liturgy and the frequency of communal gatherings are sparse, but the extant 
psalm and prayer manuscripts point to communal gatherings in which a dis- 
crete Manichaean group identity and style were narrated in song, performed in 
bodily action, and reiterated in prayers and readings. Those who participated 
in these gatherings may have picked up a Manichaean repertoire and view of 
the world. After sixteen hundred years, it is difficult to determine which termi- 
nology was understood as Manichaean in-group language. A prayer formula 
addressing the “Father, the God of truth” did not directly mark a distinct reli- 
gious position in the same way as the phrase “limb of the Light Mind,’ but 
it may have derived from socialization in the liturgy, from copying Mani’s 
Epistles, or from exposure to the elect’s letters. This formula would have been 
recognized by readers familiar with this repertoire, leading to the activation of 
group-specific dispositions. Other readers may have associated it with fourth- 
century Christian liturgy and literature, depending on their socialization 
and background knowledge. The usage of a specific variant of Coptic in the 
personal letters and liturgical documents seems to correlate with a sense of 
commonality and connection that included religious identifications, but the 
distinctions are too subtle for a direct identification with one group-specific 
tradition, as Greek continued to play a major role in liturgy and life. 

Demarcated religious groups in Late Antiquity were not only a mat- 
ter of talk. Imagined religious communities became real for people in their 
day-to-day life, sometimes directly influencing everyday choices. Choosing 
Manichaeanness was infrequently visible in the personal letters, albeit not 
entirely absent. Many features from the Manichaean ideology of gift giving are 
present in the Kellis papyri: the division between catechumens and elect is 
visible and there are clearly letters with requests for alms. It is therefore most 
probable that some inhabitants of Kellis donated food or other commodities 
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for specifically Manichaean reasons. Since these interactions and transactions 
blended and intersected with other behavioral expectations, it is not easy to 
discern the motivation behind gifts. In the multilayered world of Kellis, reli- 
gious almsgiving was not a presumed construct acted out in the domain of 
everyday life without conscious reflection; it was entangled in daily interac- 
tions between individuals. The interaction between various socializations and 
social roles also suggests that it is unlikely that the Manichaeans constituted 
an exclusive community. It is most likely that the Manichaeans in Kellis con- 
tinued most of their interactions with their (non-Manichaean) family and 
neighbors on the basis of their shared village identification. 

Choices surrounding death, burial, and commemoration illustrate the same 
duality of activated Manichaeanness on the one hand, and the absence of vis- 
ible group-specific customs on the other. Manichaeans had elaborate ideas 
about what happened to the soul after death, just like many of their contem- 
poraries in fourth- and fifth-century Egypt. Some of these Manichaean beliefs 
became ritualized in songs, such as the short Coptic Seven stages hymn, sung 
during a commemorative event in which Manichaeans supported the ascent 
of the soul through singing and almsgiving. A second ritualized event may 
have taken place at the deathbed, during the precious moment that the soul 
left the body. Matthaios’s grief about the absence of elect and catechumens at 
the moment of departure indicates sky-high Manichaeanness. Unfortunately, 
the sources fail to tell us about local Manichaean burial practices. Even though 
connections between Manichaeans and the poverty of graves, the orientation 
of the body, and the absence of burial goods have been suggested, no indica- 
tions of a distinctly Manichaean funerary tradition remain. Either the group- 
specific customs left no tangible trace, or the Manichaeans of the Dakhleh 
Oasis followed local burial customs with relatively poor treatment of the body 
and simple pit graves. 

Manichaeanness was performed on various occasions: in regular commu- 
nal gatherings, in the daily prayers, and in hospitality to the elect. Engaging in 
these activities meant seeing themselves — and others — in light of Manichaean 
notions about voluntary poverty, reciprocal obligations, and the salvation of 
Light. Manichaean psalms and prayers not only narrated the Manichaean 
cosmology, thus reiterating doctrine, but offered moments of emotional and 
bodily engagement with the ideas. The combination of bodily experience and 
singing, along with the perceived efficacy of acclamations and songs must have 
activated Manichaeanness and contributed to socializing the self within the 
narrative world of Manichaeism. The same holds true for the daily prayers. By 
prostrating themselves thirty times during three sets of daily prayers, catechu- 
mens acted on their self-identification as Manichaeans. There are, however, 
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also reasons to question the regularity and uniformity of participation in com- 
munal gatherings. It is unclear how often these gatherings took place and how 
many people participated in them; let alone to what extent they understood 
the meaning of some of the cosmological texts. Since many family members 
spent time traveling in the Nile valley, they cannot have frequented gatherings 
in Kellis. Some of these trips took place in the retinue of the elect, such as 
Piene’s journeys with the Teacher. As he was taught how to read in church, he 
may have been trained as one of the new elect. Matthaios’s and Philammon’s 
journeys with Apa Lysimachos appear to have been less religiously motivated. 
They may have traveled together, taken care of the elect, and shared in songs, 
meals, and confession, but they also conducted business at the various markets 
in the Nile valley. The recommendation letters from Oxyrhynchus show that 
local communities and households could support such traveling groups, but 
such hospitality is never explicitly addressed in the Kellis letters. This silence 
also hampers further investigation of the religious aim of traveling. Though 
hagiographical and polemical stories about missionary activity exist, there is 
no explicit trace of mission trips in the papyri. 

This stretched out network of travelers and households is also visible in 
requests to circulate Manichaean books, which were to be sent along with 
other types of literature. The passages in the letters concerning scribal activity 
reveal that Manichaean catechumens in Kellis were involved in reproducing 
texts that belonged to the canon of books attributed to Mani (Mani’s Epistles, 
the book of Acts, and perhaps the Psalms and Prayers, and the Gospel). Text 
copying involved intense moments of Manichaeanness — the scribe stepped 
into the Manichaean authorial tradition and participated in recounting Mani’s 
wisdom. If these texts were read by ecclesiastical “readers” like Piene and Ision, 
they would have redefined time and space entirely (especially when read in 
Syriac), connecting the audience to the imagined Manichaean community and 
its roots in third-century Mesopotamia. 

Finally, there is hardly any evidence for consuming Manichaeanness: there is 
no trace of specifically Manichaean art or architecture. Economic interactions 
seem to have crossed religious categories, and there is no trace of religious 
distinction in the material remains of consumption habits. The only instance 
when an expression of religious difference can be detected is in the local 
reading habits. Not only do we witness Manichaean books being circulated 
and copied; they are also found among the personal letters. Copies of Mani’s 
Epistles, texts related to themes of the Kephalaia, and reused codices with 
Manichaean psalms and prayers were consumed — and probably produced — 
in Houses 1-3. The material characteristics of some of these codices reveal that 
they were used in liturgical and educational settings. The most remarkable 
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discovery is a wooden board with a Greek version of the daily Manichaean 
prayers (also known in Middle Persian and Arabic versions). Along with the 
Manichaean psalms and the Epistles, this wooden board shows the influence 
of a group-specific religious tradition that stretched beyond the Egyptian con- 
text of its users. Nevertheless, the same readers may have read the Classical 
literature found in the same vicinities, such as the work of Homer and the ora- 
tions of Isocrates. Other texts mentioned in letters or found on papyrus frag- 
ments are best described as biblical and apocryphal, including a compilation 
based on the Acts of John, fragments of two New Testament letters, and an 
invocation (?) resembling Sethian literature, as well as horoscopes and amu- 
lets. In some ways, then, the reading habits at Kellis resemble BeDuhn’s char- 
acterization of Augustine: 


[Augustine] was a rhetorician, a teacher, a family man, and an amateur 
astrologer. His bookshelf was lined with volumes of Cicero, Seneca, Virgil, 
Aristotle, and pseudo-Pythagoras. He also read a little Mani, and took ini- 
tiation as a Manichaean auditor.5 


Just like Augustine, some of the Kellites read widely, included Manichaean 
books in a broader spectrum of learning, and circulated religious literature 
not regarded as group-specific. This leads to the question of how prominent 
their Manichaean identification was in relation to their other social roles, and 
whether all these situations coalesced into the type of differentiated groups 
that Greg Woolf, in the epigraph of this chapter, called “the religious innova- 
tion” of Late Antiquity.® 


Modeling Late Antique Religion 


It has been said that the most remarkable transformation — or innovation — in 
Late Antiquity was from a world in which religion was embedded within pre- 
existing social formations to one in which competing religious groups became 
organized as discrete social units. For the Manichaeans of Kellis, religion was 
no longer coterminous with their village or ethnic identity; Manichaean prac- 
tices constituted a marked choice against the long-held village tradition of 
venerating Tutu. On the other hand, their various Manichaean practices did 
not always crystalize into a coherent and well-demarcated religious group with 


5 BeDuhn, Augustine's Manichaean Dilemma 1, 287. 
6 Woolf, “Empires, Diasporas and the Emergence of Religions,” 34 (his italics). 
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explicit labels for insiders and outsiders. Scholarly classification of these indi- 
viduals as “Manichaeans,” therefore, follows a logic outside of their own texts, 
reducing them to one single identity. 

The lived religion approach response is to stress the complex and impro- 
vised nature of religious practice on the micro level, and the ever-changing 
mixture of beliefs, practices, social organization, and experience.’ Concepts 
such as superdiversity — designating the increasing interplay of overlapping 
variables in, for example, ethnic minority groups — and multiple religious 
belonging — describing individuals’ association with more than one religious 
tradition — have been coined to further theorize this unruly complexity in the 
modern world. Reflections on ancient religion have added the label incerti to 
unclassifiable individuals occupying the space between pagans and Christians, 
or have approached such middle ground by applying an anthropological lens 
to manifold local appropriations of a “great tradition.”® This emphasis on 
individual diversity, occasional Manichaeanness, and local appropriations 
provides an important counterweight to late antique totalizing narratives 
and modern reconstructions that stress conflict between monolithic religious 
groups or accent the omnipresence of religious identity formation.? While 
religious conflict and identity formation play a role in the stories we tell about 
Late Antiquity, it should be supplemented with the more mundane reality of 
everyday life in which these featured less frequently. 

Lahire’s theoretical work on the shifting plural identities of individuals 
according to their situational needs has helped us observe the limited role a 
Manichaean identity played in interactions with neighbors, business associ- 
ates, and legal actors. These observations can be compared with Eric Rebillard’s 
research on late antique North-African Christians, showing that “religion and 
religious affiliation were neither the unique nor even the primary principles 
of action for Christians.”!° Future comparative research will have to build on 
these conclusions in order to highlight the social and religious factors that 


7 McGuire, Lived Religion, 185. 

8 M. Kahlos, “Incerti in Between: Moments of Transition and Dialogue in Christian Polemics 
in the Fourth and Fifth Centuries,’ Parola del Passato 59 (2004): 10; M. Kahlos, “Meddling 
in the Middle? Urban Celebrations, Ecclesiastical Leaders, and the Roman Emperor 
in Late Antiquity,” In Spaces in Late Antiquity: Cultural, Theological and Archaeological 
Perspectives, ed. J. Day, R. Hakola, M. Kahlos and U. Tervahauta (London: Routledge, 2016), 
u-31; Frankfurter, Christianizing Egypt. 

9 Dijkstra, “Appropriation,” 4 reminds us that the increasing interest in religious violence 
can in part be explained by the events of 9/11. The growing polarization within European 
and American societies, with the prominent othering of Muslims has also contributed to 
a renewed interest in processes of religious identity formation. 

10 Rebillard, Christians and their Many Identities, 93. 
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increase or decrease the salience of religious identities. The Everyday Group- 
ness approach offers a variety of insights that can be developed to generalize 
beyond the tendency of diversification in lived religion research. Ann Swidler’s 
distinction between settled and unsettled life is helpful to further understand 
different modes of engagement with religious repertoires in everyday life. 
During settled periods of life, individuals simply know from experience how 
to proceed." Rather than deliberately choosing a course of action, employ- 
ing elaborate religious ideologies, or consulting religious leaders, individuals 
follow the established cultural patterns that have served them well for a long 
time, occasionally infusing their practices with group-specific repertoire. The 
benefit of Swidler’s culture in action framework is that it explains the intermit- 
tency of religious identities in late antiquity as part of the default rule, rather 
than the exception. Just like Swidler’s modern American interlocutors, ancient 
Kellites did not offer coherent systems of meaning to limit the uncertainty of 
social interactions, but rather a “kaleidoscope of common sense” or “a swirl- 
ing pattern of shifting justifications.” These strategies of network diversifica- 
tion included switching between modes of representation when a situation 
required alternative approaches. Manichaeans in Kellis employed a variety of 
identifications, and activated different dispositions, leading to multiple lay- 
ered social interactions. The introductory formulas of their personal letters 
frequently included phrases and formulas with marked religious language, 
while the final greeting sections were often limited to a repertoire related to 
the social network of family and village. When the sections were combined to 
form a letter, they addressed the recipients (and bystanders) on multiple levels 
at the same time. As a result, most everyday letters succeeded in their aims 
because they kept multiple cultural meanings open, while the letters of the 
elect could potentially fail entirely if the recipients did not accept the religious 
framing “daughters of the holy church”. Appealing to more than one frame of 
reference enabled the letter authors to make the most out of the situation. 
Swidler distinguishes two modes of combining cultural repertoires and per- 
sonal experiences: the integrated mode and the segregated mode, which sur- 
face in both settled and unsettled life. Even when individuals draw upon the 
same cultural repertoire, they respond to it differently; some fully integrate 
cultural repertoire into their understanding of personal experience, while oth- 
ers seem to keep the two apart. The integrated mode points to the way in which 
some individuals actively rework cultural repertoires into their understanding 


11 Swidler, “Culture in Action,” 281. 
12 Swidler, Talk of Love, 182. 
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of everyday life and personal experiences.!* This requires extensive cultural 
and psychological work, of the type common in unsettled periods of life. The 
cultural and geographical circumstances of the Manichaeans in the Egyptian 
desert stimulated an integration of religion and everyday life, as they had to 
navigate the substantial cultural distance between the local situation and the 
expectations embedded in Manichaean ideology. The time and effort involved 
in this process means that it was primarily the elect who would have been able 
to develop a deeper integration between Manichaean repertoires and personal 
experiences. The strict Manichaean regulations they abided by made it imper- 
ative for them to reflect on their lifestyle and daily interactions with others. 
Some catechumens integrated Manichaean repertoire in their lives as well, 
especially if they participated in weekly confession rituals and traveled with 
the elect. The majority of situations, however, did not ask for explicit reflec- 
tion. Most situations in the Kellis papyri convey the impression of a segregated 
mode in which Manichaean repertoire was highly appreciated, even though 
it was mostly used as “policy statements”: abstract cultural formulas used 
as a substitute for personal experiences. Most situations could be navigated 
without the activation of a religious identity.4 This flexibility has also been 
observed in Isabella Sandwell’s study of John Chrysostom, Libanius, and their 
respective audiences. Chrysostom’s audience seems to have disagreed with his 
all-encompassing ideals about the extent to which religion should permeate 
their lives. Instead, they regarded their religious affiliation as something that 
could be kept in a personal or family domain, separate even from the demands 
in other aspects of life.!5 Religious groupness was “something that had the min- 
imum impact on how they lived their social lives and [they] would on different 
occasions position themselves within different forms of social organization as 
it suited them.” In Kellis, we also see religion segregated from everyday experi- 
ences, in spite of the religious leaders’ calls to prioritize Manichaean behavior. 
With some exceptions — such as Piene’s involvement with the Teacher — the 
Manichaeans of Kellis acted as inhabitants of an Egyptian-Roman village 


13 Swidler, Talk of Love, 55-7. 

14 Swidler, Talk of Love, 53-55. With regard to the situational salience of Manichaean rep- 
ertoire, Teigen concludes that fluidity, variation, and appropriation does not exclude “a 
degree of continuity in the maintenance of group boundaries,” arguing that the religious 
practices at Kellis “agree well” with reconstructions based on canonical Manichaean 
texts. Teigen, The Manichaean Church in Kellis, 293. I am skeptical, however, about his 
emphasis on the Manichaean church as an institution bringing about a “social world”. 

15 I. Sandwell, “John Chrysostom’s Audiences and his Accusations of Religious Laxity,” in 
Religious Diversity in Late Antiquity, ed. D.M. Gwynn and S. Bangert (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 
540. 

16 Sandwell, Religious Identity in Late Antiquity, 242. 
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whose religious practices belonged to the mundane conditions of everyday 
life, to be navigated with a “practical sense,” or a “feel for the game” — some- 
thing which enabled them to recognize situations and anticipate successful 
responses within various social commitments and relationships.” 

Within this segregated mode, the situatedness of individuals stirred the 
activation or deactivation of a religious identity. Theorizing about these situ- 
ations includes not only looking at individual patterns, such as the correla- 
tion between time spent with the elect and the articulation of an explicit 
Manichaean stance, but also at patterns in emergent group styles. The con- 
ceptualization of Manichaeism as a type of utopian or secondary religion 
can be augmented by a discussion of the four group-styles discerned in the 
Kellis material: family religion, itinerancy networks, scribal networks, and a 
congregational group style. Most papyri attest to a family religion group style, 
in which the specific needs of the family members and household, such as 
fertility, health, and protection, took center stage. Due to this group style, 
Manichaeans in Kellis appropriated religious repertoires in amulets and 
horoscopes, and adapted Christian liturgical texts to a Manichaean context. 
Organization around households was combined with an itinerancy group style, 
in which Manichaeanness became tied to journeys with the elect. Scribal train- 
ing occurred during such trips, but the scribal network group style stretched 
beyond the activities of the elect, and also included catechumens who copied 
amulets and Christian texts. Some of the Manichaean manuscripts copied at 
Kellis point to a congregational group style, in which Manichaeans gathered 
communally to sing, pray, and listen. Although such situations are most potent 
in their social and psychological impact, they may have had little significance 
in Kellis, where frequent gatherings cannot have been the norm. There is very 
little evidence that all Manichaeans in Kellis gathered regularly and developed 
fully integrated reflective Manichaean “selves.” Instead, ordinary individuals 
engaged in Manichaean activities within overlapping social clusters of reli- 
gious practice. Manichaeism is an assemblage of individual religious practices, 
varying repertoires available to practitioners, and the group styles developed 
over time.!8 

As observed, the ways Manichaeanness emerged in talking, choosing, per- 
forming, and consuming varied considerably. Apart from geographical variation 


17 P. Bourdieu, The Logic of Practice (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1990), 66. 

18 Thinking about group-styles has the advantage of highlighting similarities with Christian 
intellectuals, itinerant ritual specialists with traditional Egyptian knowledge, mysta- 
gogues of Mithras, and Platonic philosophers. H. Marx-Wolf, Spiritual Taxonomies and 
Ritual Authority: Platonists, Priests, and Gnostics in the Third Century C.E. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 2016). 
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between Manichaeans in the Oasis and the Nile valley, there was hierarchical 
variation between elect and catechumen, social variation between individu- 
als, and temporal variation between the generations. Although not all papyri 
are dated, it is possible to detect diachronic differences within generational 
clusters in the personal letters. The earliest generation of Manichaeans, those 
under the patronage of Pausanias (in the 330s and 340s), had different experi- 
ences from those associated with Makarios and his children (in the 350s and 
360s), and from those who had to abandon the village in a time of changing 
environmental and legal conditions (in the 370s and 380s). The relative promi- 
nence of Manichaean situations in Makarios’s letters and the frequency of 
Manichaean self-designators in the letters of Psais, Pamour, and their associ- 
ates, points to an open and flourishing — settled — situation around the turn 
of the second half of the century. The declining number of sources from the 
ensuing decades, along with the abandonment of the village, makes it harder 
to follow the transmission of Manichaean ideas and practices to the next 
generation. 


Abandoning Kellis 


What happened to the Manichaeans after they had to abandon Kellis? Did they 
move to Aphrodite and other towns in the Nile valley? There is, unfortunately, 
no trace of them in the papyri from the beginning of the fifth century, but we 
can be sure that they needed new structures and rhythms to adapt to novel 
social environments. Three plausible options emerge in light of the aforemen- 
tioned theoretical suggestions, as well as legal developments at the end of the 
fourth century. Makarios’s grandchildren may have disassociated themselves 
from Manichaeism, especially when it became more dangerous for them to 
perform Manichaeanness openly and adhere to Manichaean group norms. 
While Theodosian laws against Manichaeans and other ascetics may have had 
little direct impact on everyday life, they contributed to the increasingly clear 
demarcation between acceptable imperial Christianity and dissenting reli- 
gious practices.!? Alternatively, the younger generation of Manichaeans may 
have integrated their religion more fully into their everyday lifestyle, either by 
working more closely with the Manichaean elect, or by embracing a detailed 
social imaginary in which the cosmological narrative became connected to the 
situation on the ground. Manichaeanness may have been transformed from 
an intermittently salient identification belonging to a larger cluster of social 


19 Kahlos, Religious Dissent, 27-39. 
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identifications in the oasis, to a more well-defined, highly integrated, religious 
group style that came to define more aspects of daily life. One could even 
imagine that the compilation of the Kephalaia as found in the Medinet Madi 
collection stems from this end of the fourth-, beginning of the fifth-century 
development toward a more explicit conceptualization of the Manichaean 
group identity. The absence of a more thorough Egyptianization of the Coptic 
Manichaica makes this an implausible — albeit not impossible — scenario.° 

A final option is a strategy that kept Christian bishops up at night: crypto- 
Manichaeism. Supposedly, some Manichaean ascetics concealed their reli- 
gious affiliation to avoid persecution during the fifth century. They presented 
themselves as proper Christian ascetics living in cenobitic monasteries, while 
secretly devoting themselves to the teachings of Mani. Christian polemical 
reports about such concealment cannot be taken at face value, but should not 
be ignored either. If latter-day Manichaeans indeed employed this strategy, 
which would not be the first nor the last time it was used in the history of 
religious minority groups, it represents the zenith of unsettled life. It would 
have required constant vigilance to uphold both a Christian and a Manichaean 
repertoire even when crosscutting identities and dual expectations led to 
daily conflict and painful choices. The problematic plurality of investments in 
this scenario could not be solved in the same flexible way as the negotiation 
of roles and identifications in Kellis. It resulted in a fundamentally different 
group style.*! Future studies will have to take up the complex relation between 
imagined threats in narratives of crypto-Manichaeism and real historical pro- 
cesses of secrecy and concealment.?? The unsettled nature of intentional con- 
cealment stands in stark contrast to the intermittence of Manichaeanness in 
everyday life in Kellis. While crypto-Manichaeism needed an explicit, marked, 
and well-defined religious identity, the Kellis letters mostly convey an impres- 
sion of settled life, with relatively few conflicts between group-specific religious 
dispositions and local commonsense. These Kellites were Kellites, even when 
they praised Mani and prostrated themselves facing the sun and the moon. 
20 Compare the thorough integration of Christianity in Egypt with the limted Egyptianness 

of Coptic Manichaean texts. Durkin-Meisterernst, “Wie persisch war der Manichäismus 
in Agypten?,” 214-16. 

21 Lahire, “Habitus,” 353-4. 
22 Matsangou, “Real and Imagined Manichaeans.” 
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Outline of Published Documents from Kellis 


The following list includes most published Kellis documents from the Dakhleh Oasis 
Project. They are listed with their abbreviations, a short designation of the content, 
the find location, and their material quality. The documents are sorted according to 
language groups rather than the year of publication. Ostraca published in the separate 
volume by Worp are not included in this list for reasons of comprehensibility and due 
to their limited connections to the material examined in the main text.! Papyri derived 
from Kellis outside of the official DoP-excavations? are also excluded, as are unpub- 
lished Kellis texts. A full database can be found through Trismegistos Geo, which asso- 
ciates 621 texts with ancient Kellis (TM Geo 2753, accessed January 2021). 


Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 
O.Kellis 1 Copt.1 Personal letter House 3, room 6, Ostracon 
deposit 1 
O.Kellis 1 Copt. 2 Jar stopper House 3, room 6, Ostracon 
deposit 4 
P.Kellis v Copt.1 Manichaean House 3, room 6, Single codex leaf 
psalms levels 3 and 4 


1 Worp, Greek Ostraka from Kellis. 

2 There are several in the collection of the Universita Cattolica di Milano, acquired in 1968 
(SB 16 12229 and 12754, 24 15903 and 159027), see K.A. Worp, “Ev ovatdcet ëyew’ = ‘to Take 
Care Of? Tyche: Beiträge zur Alten Geschichte, Papyrologie und Epigraphik 15 (2000): 189-90. 
Around the same time documents from the oasis were acquired by the university of Genova 
(P.Genova 1.20 and 21, republished in P.Genova 2 Appendix) and Duke University: SB XX 14293 
published in J.F. Oates, “Sale of a Donkey,” Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 25, 
no. 1—4 (1988): 129-35. P.Sijp ua—ue published in J.F. Oates and P. Van Minnen, “Three Duke 
University Papyri from Kellis, in Papyri in Memory of PJ. Sijpesteijn (P.Sijp.), ed. AJ.B. Sirks, 
K.A. Worp, and R.S. Bagnall (New Haven: American Society of Papyrologists, 2007), 54-64. 
See also SB 26 16705-10. 

3 Among these are the texts that are listed, but not edited, in Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, 
CDT2, 306. 
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Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 
P.Kellis v Copt. 2 Manichaean House 3, room 7, Larger and smaller 
psalms level 2 and room 7a, fragments of papyrus 
level 2, and room 8, codex 
level 1, and room 6 
level 4 
P.Kellis v Copt. 3 Manichaean House 3, room 1, Fragment of codex 


P.Kellis v Copt. 4 


P.Kellis v Copt. 5 


P.Kellis v Copt. 6 
P.Kellis v Copt. 7 


P.Kellis v Copt. 8 


P.Kellis v Copt. 9 


P.Kellis v Copt. 10 


P.Kellis v Copt. 11 
P.Kellis v Copt. 12 


P.Kellis v Copt. 13 


P.Kellis v Copt. 14 


devotional text 
(?) 

Faded, 
unknown 
Unknown 
(astrological 
text?) 


Romans 2:6-29 


Sayings (?), 
amulet (?) 
Manichaean (?) 
cosmological 
discourse (?) 
Hebrews 12:4-13 


Writing exercise 
with trace of 
Syriac 

Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


level 2 


House 4, room 6, 
level 4 
House 3, room 6, 
level 2 


House 3, room 6, 
level 4 
House 3, room 6, 
level 2 
House 2, room 5, 
level 3 


House 3, room 6, 
level 4 

House 1, room 7, 
floor 


House 2, room 7, 
deposit 3 

House 2, room 2, 
deposit 2 

House 2, room 3, 
deposit 5, 6 and 
room 4 deposit 3 
North building, 
room 5, deposit 2 


leaf 
Codex leaf 


Fragments from codex 


Single leaf from codex 
Fragments from rolled 


papyrus text 
Single papyrus leaf 


Central strip of single 
papytus codex leaf 
Reused wooden board 
Reused papyrus 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 
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Abbreviation 


Content 


Find Location 


Material 


P.Kellis v Copt. 15 
P.Kellis v Copt. 16 


P.Kellis v Copt. 17 


P.Kellis v Copt. 18 


P.Kellis v Copt. 19 
P.Kellis v Copt. 20 
P.Kellis v Copt. 21 
P.Kellis v Copt. 22 
P.Kellis v Copt. 23 


P.Kellis v Copt. 24 


P.Kellis v Copt. 25 


P.Kellis v Copt. 26 
P.Kellis v Copt. 27 
P.Kellis v Copt. 28 


P.Kellis v Copt. 29 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


with business 


content 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 
Unknown + House 
3, room 1, deposit 
2and5 

House 3, room 10, 
deposit 3 


House 3, room 6, 
deposit 4 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 4 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 4 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 4 

House 3, room 6, 
various deposits 
and room 3, deposit 
3 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 3 


House 3, room 6, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 3 and 4 
House 3, room 6, 
deposit 3 and 4 
House 3, room 6, 
deposit 3 


Papyrus fragments 
Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Papyrus fragments 
Small papyrus 


fragment 
Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus (with 
decoration for the 
address, in red ink?) 
Papyrus 

Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus 
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Abbreviation 


Content 


Find Location 


Material 


P.Kellis v Copt. 30 


P.Kellis v Copt. 31 


P.Kellis v Copt. 32 
P.Kellis v Copt. 33 


P.Kellis v Copt. 34 


P.Kellis v Copt. 35 
P.Kellis v Copt. 36 
P.Kellis v Copt. 37 
P.Kellis v Copt. 38 
P.Kellis v Copt. 39 
P.Kellis v Copt. 40 
P.Kellis v Copt. 41 
P.Kellis v Copt. 42 
P.Kellis v Copt. 43 


P.Kellis v Copt. 44 


Personal letter 


Letter 


Personal letter 
Personal letter 
Personal letter 
Personal letter 
and spell 

Personal letter 
Personal letter 
Personal letter 
Personal letter 
Personal letter 
Personal letter 
Personal letter 
Personal letter 


Business 


account 


House 3, room 6, 
deposit 1 

House 3, room u, 
deposit 1 + room 9, 
deposit 3 and room 
10 deposit 3 

House 3, room 1b, 
deposit 2 

House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 

House 3, courtyard,? 
deposit 3 and room 
u, deposit 2 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 3, 4,5 
House 3, room 1b, 
deposit 2 

House 3, room 2, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 8, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 8, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 8, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 4 


a Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT, 220 list it as “room 13a2.” 


Papyrus 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus 
Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus 


Reused papyrus 
Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Reused papyrus 
Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Reused papyrus 
Wooden board (two 
parts) 


Papyrus 


Papyrus 
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Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 
P.Kellis v Copt. 45 Business House 3, room 9, Reused wooden board 
account deposit 3 
P.Kellis v Copt. 46 Business House 3, room 6, Wooden board 
account deposit 4 
P.Kellis v Copt. 47 Business House 3, room 3, Wooden board 
account deposit 3 
P.Kellis v Copt. 48 Business House 3, room 6, Wooden board, on the 
account deposit 3 and room back of P.Kell.Gr. 84 
1a, deposit 1 (Greek horoscope) 
P.Kellis v Copt. 49 Memorandum House 3, room 6, Scrap of papyrus 
deposit 4 
P.Kellis v Copt. 50 Personal letter House 3, room 6, Papyrus 
deposit 4 
P.Kellis v Copt. 51 Personal letter House 3, room 6, Fragment papyrus 
deposit 1 
P.Kellis v Copt. 52 Personal letter House 3, room 6, Fragment papyrus 
deposit 4 
P.Kellis vı Copt.53 = Mani’s Epistles House 3, principally 80+ fragments from a 
in room 6> single codex (eleven 
leaves) 
P.Kellis vı Copt. 54  Mani’s Epistles House 3, room 3, Fifteen fragments 
or instruction context1and 3 from a single papyrus 
by other church codex leaf 
leader 
P.Kellis vı Copt.55 = Manichaean House 3, room 9, Small papyrus 
psalm (?) context 3 fragment 
P.Kellis vı Copt.56 Amulet against Temple debrisD/8 Miniature papyrus 
snake bite (mid 4th century codex 
domestic structure) 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 57 Personal letter House 3, room n, Wooden board 
deposit 3 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 58 Business letter House 3, room 10, Papyrus 


deposit 3 


b Details in Gardner, KLT2, 14-15; Hope, “The Archaeological Context,’ 109. 
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(cont.) 
Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 59 Personal letter House 3, room 8, Papyrus 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 60 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 61 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 62 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 63 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 64 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 65 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 66 
P.Kellis vi1 Copt. 67 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 68 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 69 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 70 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 71 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 72 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 73 


c The verso contained traces of a Greek text with a “contract for the teaching of letters.’ 


Personal letter 
Manichaean 
letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cpT2, 76. 


House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 2 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 2 

House 3, room 7, 
deposit 1 and room 
9, deposit 3 
House 3, room 1, 
deposit 1 

House 3, room 5, 
deposit 1, 3 and 4 
and room 9, deposit 
3 

House 3, room 3, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 9, 
deposit 4 

House 3, room 8, 
deposit 4 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 3; room 3, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 4 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 5 

House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 


Papyrus fragments 
Papyrus fragments 
Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Reused papyrus 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus 
Papyrus 
Papyrus 
Papyrus 


Papyrus fragments 


Reused papyrus® 
Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus 


” 
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(cont.) 

Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 74 Personal letter House 3, room 9, Papyrus 

P.Kellis v11 Copt.75 Personal letter House 3, room 9, Papyrus 
deposit 3 

P.Kellis v11 Copt.76 Personal letter House 3, room 9, Papyrus 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 77 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 78 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 79 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 80 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 81 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 82 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 83 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 84 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 85 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 86 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 87 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 88 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 89 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 90 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


deposit 3 

House 3, room 6, 
deposits 3 + 4 
House 3, room u, 
deposits 3 + 4 
House 3, room u, 
deposit 4 

House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 6, 
deposits 3 + 4 
House 3, room 6, 
deposit 1 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 2, 
level1 

House 3, room 10, 
level 3 

House 3, room 1, 
deposit 1 

House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 34 
House 3, room 6, 
deposits 2+ 3+ 4 


d But see the notes in Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 153. 


Papyrus fragments 
Papyrus fragments 
Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Papyrus fragments 
Wooden board 
Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Papyrus 


Papyrus fragments 
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(cont.) 

Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 

P.Kellis v11 Copt.91 Personal letter House 3, room 9, Papyrus 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 92 Personal letter House 3, room 6, Papyrus 
deposit 4 

P.Kellis v11 Copt.93 Personal letter House 3, room n, Parchment 
deposit 4 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 94 Personal letter House 3, room 6, Papyrus 
deposit 3. 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 95 Personal letter House 3, room 9, Papyrus 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 96 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 97 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 98 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 99 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 100 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 101 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 102 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 103 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 104 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 105 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 106 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 107 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 108 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter? 


Personal letter? 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


deposit 3 
House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 
House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 
House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 
House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 
House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 
House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 
House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 
House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 
House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 
House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 
House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 
House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 
House 3, room 9, 
deposit 3 


Papyrus fragments 
Papyrus 

Papyrus fragment 
Papyrus 

Papyrus fragment 
Papyrus fragment 
Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Papyrus fragments 
Papyrus 

Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 
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Abbreviation 


Content 


Find Location 


Material 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 
P.Kellis v11 Copt. 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 


109 


110 


112 


u3 


114 


u5 


116 


117 


118 


u9 


120 


121 


122 


123 


124 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Business letter 


Business letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter? 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 


House 3, room 3, 
deposit 3; room 6, 


House 3, room 8, 
deposits 3 + 4 
House 3, room 8, 
deposit 4 

House 3, room 8, 
deposits 3 + 4 
House 3, room 6, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 3 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 4 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 4 

House 3, room 6, 
deposit 5 

House 3, room 4, 
floor 

House 3, room 1, 
deposit 1 

House 3, room u, 
deposit 2 

House 3, room 14, 
deposit 3 

House 4, room 1B, 
deposit 2 

House 4, room 6, 
deposit 14 

House 4, room 6, 
deposit 14, room 4, 
deposits 1A and 6 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 
Papyrus 

Papyrus fragments 
Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Papyrus fragments 
Papyrus 

Papyrus fragment 
Papyrus (folded) 
Papyrus 


Papyrus fragments 
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(cont.) 

Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 

P.Kellis v11 Copt. 125 List House 4,room1B, Wooden board (part 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 126 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 127 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 128 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 129 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 130 


P.Kellis v11 Copt. 131 


P.Kellis 1 Gr.1 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 2 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 3 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 4 


Invocation (?) 


Personal letter? 


Personal letter 


Personal letter 
(Old Coptic) 


Unclear 


List? 


Fragment 

of official 
document 
(293-294 CE?) 
Declaration on 
oath (301 cE )f 
Document 
concerning 
irrigation 
Contract 

(331 CE) 


House 4, room 1, 
deposit 1 and room 
1B, deposit 1 

D/8, room 1, 
deposits 2 + 5 and 
room 3, deposit 4 
D/8, room 7, 
deposit 2 and room 
8, deposit 3 on 4 
Temple area, zone 
20, (inner temenos) 
deposit 12 surface 
Temple area, Shrine 
I (the mammisi), 
room 1, deposit 6 
D/8, room 8, 
deposit 3 

North building, 
room 1 


House 1, room 9 


House 1, room g and 
House 3, room 1, 
level 1 

House 2, room 2, 
level 2 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Ostracon® 


Ostracon 


Wooden board 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus 


e Gardner, “An Old Coptic Ostracon from Ismant el-Kharab?,’ 195-200. Interpretation chal- 


lenged in Bagnall, “Linguistic Change and Religious Change,’ 11-19. 


f By two people from Hibis, Kharga Oasis. It is unclear how this text ended up in House 2 in 


Kellis. 
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Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 5 Personal letter House 2, room Papyrus 
7 understairs 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 6 Personal letter House 2, room 5, Papyrus 
level 3 and room 6 
level 3 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 7 Personal letter House 2, room 6, Papyrus 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 8 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 9 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 10 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 11 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 12 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 13 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 14 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 15 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 16 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 17 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 18 


Sale of a slave 
(362 CE) 


Private 
agreement 
Order for 
payment 
Order for 
payment 
Fragments of 
personal letter 


Division of 
property 

(335 CE) 
Fragment of 
an agreement 
(356 CE) 
Declaration 
to Praeses 
Thebaidos 


(357 CE) 
Business note 


End of a letter 


Loan of money 


level 3 and level 5 
House 2, room 5 
(floor) and room 6 
level 3 

House 2, room 7 


House 2, room 2 
House 2, room 2 


House 2, room 2 
level 2 and North 
building, room 1 
House 2, room 2 


House 2, room 7 
and room 3 


House 2, room 3, 
level 6 and room 5 
level 3 


House 2, room 2, 
level 2 and 5 
North Building, 
room 2, level 2 
North building, 
room 6, level 1 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus 
Papyrus 
Papyrus 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus 


Papyrus 
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(cont.) 

Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 19a Petition House 3, room 8, Papyrus 
to Praeses level 4 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 19a Petition House 3, room 8, Papyrus 

appendix to Praeses level 3 and 4 
Thebaidos 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 19b Fragment of House 3, room 8, Papyrus 
prefectural level 3 and 4 (on 
hypographe the back of Gr. 19a 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 20 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 21 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 22 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 23 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 24 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 25 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 26 


Petition to 
the praeses 
Thebaidos 
Petition to 

a former 
magistrate 
(321 CE) 

Part of 
prefectural (?) 
Hypographe 
(324 CE) 
Petition to 
the Praeses 
Thebaidos 
(353 CE) 
Declaration to 
office of the 
Dux (352 CE) 


Official 
document 
(address) 
Judicial report 


appendix) 


House 3, room 8, 
level 4 and level 3 


House 3, room 8 
level 3 and 4 


House 3, room 9, 
level 3 and room 8, 


level 4 


House 3, level 3 


House 3, room 3, 
level 3 and room 9, 
level 4 and room 6 


level 4 


House 3, room 10, 


level 3 


House 3, room 6, 
level 3, 4, and room 


u, level 4 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus 


Papyrus fragments 
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Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 27 Official House 3, room 6, Papyrus fragments 
document level 4 and room 1a, 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 28 Administrative House 3, room 3, Papyrus fragments 
account level 1 and room 9, 

level 3 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 29 Receipt House 3, room 2, Papyrus fragments 
transportation level 3 and room 6, 
costs (331 CE)& —_ level 4 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 30 Exchange of House 3, room 6, Papyrus fragments 
property rights level 3 and room 9, 
(363 CE) level 3 

P.Kellis 1 Gr. 31 Lease of a House 3, room 6, Papyrus fragments 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 32 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 33 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 34 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 34 
appendix 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 35 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 36 


g Revisited in R.S. Bagnall and K.A. Worp, “TETPAXPYXON,” Tyche: Beiträge zur Alten 


house (306 CE) 


Lease of a 
room (364 CE) 
Lease of aroom 
(369 CE) 


Sale of half of a 
foal (315 CE) 


Fragment of 

a copy of the 
same sale as Gr. 
34? 

Sale of a heifer 


Contract of sale 
(308 CE) 


level 3 and room 8, 
level 4 

House 3, room 6, 
level 4 

House 3, room 10, 
level 3 and room 6, 
level 1 

House 3, room 9, 
level 3 and room 8, 
level 4 

Unclear 


House 3, room 10, 
level 3 

House 3, room 10, 
level 10 and room 8, 


level 4 


Geschichte, Papyrologie und Epigraphik 15 (2000): 3-6. 


Papyrus 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragment 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 
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Abbreviation 


Content 


Find Location 


Material 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 37 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 38a 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 38b 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 39 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 40 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 41 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 42 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 43 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 44 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 45 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 46 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 47 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 48 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 49 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 50 


Sale of part of a 


Property gift 
(333 CE) 
Property gift 
(copy) 

Sale of part of 
an orchard 
Loan? 

(306/7 CE) 
Loan (310 CE) 


Loan (364 CE) 


Loan with 
mortgage (374 


or 387 CE?) 
Loan (382 CE) 
Loan (386 CE) 
Loan 

Loan 
Manumission 
of a female 
slave (355 CE) 


Loan (304 CE) 


Receipt 


h This is P.Kellis vīr Copt. 112. 


House 3, room 10, 


House 3, room 9, 
level 3 

House 3, room 9, 
level 3 

House 3, room 1a, 
level 2 

House 3, room 9, 
level 3 

House 3, room 8, 
level 4 

House 3, room 3, 
level 3 and room 9, 
level 4 

House 3, room 6, 
level ı and room 5, 
level 3 

House 3, room 6, 
level 3 

House 3, room 6, 
level 3 and 4 
House 3, room 6, 
level 3 

House 3, room 6, 
level 4 

House 3, room 9, 
level 3 and room 8, 
level 3 and 4 
House 3, room 8, 
level 4 

House 3, room 8, 
level 4 and 3 


Papyrus 
Papyrus 
Papyrus 
Papyrus fragments 
Papyrus 
Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus 
Papyrus fragments 
Papyrus 
Papyrus 


Papyrus fragments 
(folded extensively) 


Papyrus 
Papyrus fragments 


(with faded Coptic 
letter on the back) 
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Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 51 Receipt House 3, room 6, Papyrus 
transportation level 2 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 52 Receipt House 3, room 6, Papyrus 
transportation levelı 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 53 List of expenses House 3, room10, Papyrus 

level 3 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 54 List of expenses House 3, room 9, Papyrus 
level 3 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 55 List House 3, room 8, Papyrus 
level 4 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 56 Subscription House 3, room 1, Papyrus 
ofa document levelı 
(324 CE) 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 57 Fragment House 3, room 10, Papyrus 
of dated level 3 
subscription 
(332 CE) 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 58 Fragment of House 3, room 1, Papyrus 
an agreement levelı 
(337 CE) 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 59 Consular date House 3, room 6, Papyrus 
(328 CE) level 3 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 60 Listof names House 3, room 7a, Wooden board (no 
level 2 holes) 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 61 Listof money House 3, room 3, Wooden board 
arrears levelı 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 62 List of rent House 3, room 8, Wooden board 
payments level 4 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 63 Manichaean House 3, room 6, Papyrus 
letter level 4 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 64 Personal letter House 3, room 6, Papyrus 
level 4 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 65 Personal letter House 3, room 8, Papyrus 
level 4 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 66 Personal letter House 3, room 8, Papyrus 


level 4 
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Abbreviation 


Content 


Find Location 


Material 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 67 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 68 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 69 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 70 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 71 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 72 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 73 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 74 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 75 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 76 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 77 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 78 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 79 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 80 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 81 


Personal letter: 
Personal letter 
Personal letter 
Business letter 
Personal letter 
Personal letter 
Personal letter 
Personal letter 
Personal letter 
Personal letter 


Fragment of a 
letter 


Business letter 
Business letter 
Business letter 


Business letter 


House 3, room 10, 


House 3, room 10, 
level 3 

House 3, room 9, 
level 3 

House 3, room 6, 
level 3 

House 3, room 9, 
level 3 

House 3, room 6, 
level 4 

House 3, room 6, 
level 4 

House 3, room 6, 
level 3 

House 3, room 6, 
level 4 

House 3, room 6, 
level 4 


House 3, room 7a, 
level 2 and room 6 


level 3 and 4 
House 3, room 10, 
level 3 

House 3, room 6, 
level 4 

House 3, room 6, 
level 4 

House 3, room u, 
level 4 


Papyrus fragments 
Papyrus 

Papyrus (folded) 
Reused papyrus 
Papyrus (folded) 
Papyrus (folded) 
Papyrus 

Papyrus 

Papyrus (rolled and 
tied up) 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus fragments 


Papyrus 
Papyrus 
Papyrus 


Papyrus fragments 


i Convincing new reading in Gardner, “P. Kellis I 67 Revisited,” 223-28. 
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(cont.) 
Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 
P.Kellis 1 Gr. 82 Calendar of House 3, room 1, Wooden boardi 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 83 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 84 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 85ab 


P. Kellis inv. 92.35b 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 86 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 87 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 88 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. 89 


P.Kellis 1 Gr. go 


good and bad 


Calendar of 
good and bad 
days 

Greek 
Horoscope 
(373 CE) 
Two magical 
formularies 
Fragmentary 
amulet for 
Pamour 111! 


Fever amulet 


Fever amulet 
(copy of 

Gr. 85b?)™ 
Christian 

(?) amulet 
(or liturgical 
document?)" 
Medical 
prescription 


School exercise: 


calculation 


level1 


House 3, room u, 
level 4 


House 3, room 6, 
level 3 and room1 


House 3, room u, 
level 4 
House 3, room u, 
level 4 


House 3, room 6, 
level 3 
House 3, room u, 
level 3 


House 3, room 8, 
level 4 


House 3, room 8, 
level 4 
House 3, room 6, 
level 4 


Papyrus fragments 


Wooden board (three 
pieces) with Copt. 48 
on the other side 
Papyrus 


Papyrus 


Papyrus 
Papyrus 

Reused wooden 
board, part of 
notebook? 


Papyrus 


Wooden board 


j The last page of a codex? Worp, GPK1, 206; Hoogendijk, “A Note on P.Kellis I 82.’ The last lines 
are now recognized as a record of the Manichaean daily prayers, and translated as “I bow 
down and praise with pure heart and [forthright speech (etc.)].” Gardner, “P.Kellis I 82,” 91. 

k Earlier publication in Worp and de Jong, “A Greek Horoscope,’ 235-40. 


1 Worp, GPK1, 218. 


m Jordan, “Intrusions into the Text of the Amulet “P. Kellis G.” I 87?,” 34. 


n Romer, Daniel, and Worp, “Das Gebet zur Handauflegung,” 128-131. 


P.Kellis 11 Gr. 94 


P.Kellis 111 Gr. 95 
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Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 

P.Kellis 11 Gr. 91 Greek Structure 3,P room Complete papyrus 
Manichaean 1, level 4 bifolium 

P.Kellis 11 Gr. 92 Manichaean House 3, room 9, Complete papyrus 
hymn of praise _ level 3 bifolium4 

P.Kellis 11 Gr. 93 Sethian (?) House 3, room 1, Fragmentary part of 


invocation or _level1 papyrus codex leaf 


scripture (?) 
Eulogy/amulet House 3, room 4, Wooden boards 
(CoH level 3 

The Isocrates 


House 2, room 9 Wooden codex of nine 


codex, three (kitchen, SE corner) leaves 


orationst on top of KAB 
P.Kellis 1v Gr. 96 The Kellis House 2, room 9 Wooden codex of 
(KAB) Agricultural (kitchen, SE corner) eight leaves 
Account Book with Isocrates 
codex" 


Edition in the appendix of Jenkins, “Papyrus 1 from Kellis,” 217-30. 

It is not entirely clear what this means. As the North-Building was originally called 
“structure 4,” structure 3 may have designated the street nearby. 

In both cases is indicated by the editors that the document is “complete and self-contained,” 
not deriving from a quire or a codex. Gardner, KLT1, 132, 37. 

Römer and Gonis, “Ein Lobgesang an den Vater der grosse,” 299-300. 

Note how the use of the T numbers for wooden boards was no longer used after some time. 
Worp and Rijksbaron, The Kellis Isocrates Codex. Earlier publications on the KaB and 
Isocrates tablets mainly focusing on the codicology include J.L. Sharpe, “The Dakhleh Tablets 
and Some Codicological Considerations,” in Les tablettes a écrire de l'antiquité a l'époque 
moderne, ed. E. Lalou (Turnhout: Brepols, 1992), 127-48; Sharpe, “Dakhleh Oasis Project: The 
Kellis Codices, 192-97. 

Detailed expose on the find location by Colin Hope in Bagnall, KAB, 5-16. The photos show a 
large jar next to the two codices. 
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Abbreviation 


Content 


Find Location 


Material 


P.Kellis v1 Gr. 97 


Four texts, one 
with analogies 
with the Acts of 
John, another 
section of a 


House 1, the North 
building and 
House 3” 


Papyrus fragments 
from one codex (?) 


Manichaean 
psalm” 
P.Kellis v1 Gr. 98 The daily House 3 (rear Single wooden board 
prayers courtyard)” 
(Prayer of the 
Emanations)* 
P.Kellis 11 Syr. 1 Syriac House 3, room 8, Three fragments of 
fragments? level1 and room 13, papyrus 
and room 1 level 1 
P.Kellis v1 Syr. 2 Syriac Temple area, Single papyrus 
fragments structure D/8, room fragment 
1, context 5 
P.Kellis 11 Syr./Gr.1 Syriac House 3, room 7, Fragments of a 
and Greek level 1 single codex leaf on 
fragments parchment 
T.Kellis 11 Copt. 1 Doctrinal text House 3, room u, Wooden board 
about the father level 4 (reused) 
(resembles 
Keph.) 


v Earlier publication in I. Gardner and K.A. Worp, “Leaves from a Manichaean Codex,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 117 (1997): 139-55. A discussion of the context is 
found in Hope, “The Archaeological Context of the Discovery of Leaves from a Manichaean 
Codex,’ 156-61; Jenkins, “Papyrus 1 from Kellis,” 197-230. 


w Hope, “The Archaeological Context,” 108. 


Earlier editions and discussions in Jenkins, “The Prayer of the Emanations,’ 243-63; Gardner 
and Lieu, MTRE, 194-6; Khosroyev, “Zu einem manichdischen (?) Gebet” 203-22. Only later 
it was recognized as containing the daily Manichaean prayers. Gardner, “Manichaean Ritual 
Practice at Ancient Kellis, 245-62. 

Hope, Kaper, and Bowen, “Excavations at Ismant el-Kharab — 1992,’ 41 notes it derived from 
deposits against the north wall, presumably of the courtyard rather than the north wall of 
room. 

An updated edition of the Syriac text is printed in cp77. 
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Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 

T.Kellis 11 Copt. 2 Six (?) House 3, room 4, Wooden codex with 
Manichaean level 3 (bound with five folios, 1-3 and 5 


T.Kellis 11 Copt. 3 


T.Kellis 11 Copt. 4 


T.Kellis 11 Copt. 5 
T.Kellis 11 Copt. 6 


T.Kellis 11 Copt. 7 


T.Kellis 11 Syr./ 
Copt. 1 

T.Kellis 11 Syr./ 
Copt. 2 

SB 26 16826 and sB 
26 16827>» 

SB 26 16828 


SB 26 16829 


psalms (only 
beginning of 
the line) anda 
commemora- 
tion hymn? 
Traces 


Two 
Manichaean 
psalms 
Manichaean 
psalm (?) 
Manichaean 
psalm 


Manichaean 
psalms (with 
devotional 
postscript) 
Syriac—Coptic 
glossary 
Syriac—Coptic 
glossary 
Horoscope 


Horoscope 


Horoscope 


T.Kell.Copt. 3) 


House 3, room 4, 
level 3 (with T.Kell. 
Copt. 2) 

House 3, room 6, 
level1 


House 3, room 9, 
level 3 

House 3, room 8, 
level 4 

House 4, room 1b, 
level 2 


House 3, room 2, 
level 3 

House 3, room 6, 
level 3 

D/8, room 8, 
deposits 5 and 6 
D/8, room 4, 
deposit 2 

D/8, room 4, 
deposit 2 


are scrubbed clean 


Wooden codex with 
seven folios (all 
deliberately cleaned) 
Wooden board 


Small fragment of 
wooden board 
Wooden board 


Wooden board 


Part of a wooden 
board 

Fragments of a 
wooden board 
Fragments of a 
wooden board 
Papyrus fragment 


Papyrus fragments 


aa Earlier published as Gardner, “A Manichaean Liturgical Codex,’ 30-59; Gardner, 
“Abbreviated Version,” 129-38. 
bb Worp and de Jong, “More Greek Horoscopes,’ 203-14. 
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Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 

TM 749353 Greek letter House 4, room1ı3, Papyrus 
of church deposit 2 

TM 699684 and Psalm 9.22-26 D/8, room 8, level 4, Papyrus fragment 

6996854 (LXX) group on the left 

TM 700788°° Page of Oracle D/8,room7, Papyrus 
Book (inv. context 7 
P96.150) 

TM 642081" Demosthenes’s Temple area, D/7 Papyrus 
De Corona (close to the West 
82-83 Church) 

SB 24 1591988 Personal Temple area,room Wooden board 
letter (late 3rd 3, level 2 and north 
century) corridor, level 2 

TM 60981hh Fragment of Temple area, Shrine Wooden board 
Homer III, room 3b 

TM 91945, 48-50% A parody Temple area, Shrine Four miniature leaves 
on Homer I, room 2 of a wooden codex 
& fraction and a miniature 
tables (school wooden codex with 
exercise?) three leaves 


cc Gardner and Worp, “A Most Remarkable Fourth Century Letter,’ 127-42. 

dd Worp, “Psalm 9.22-26 in a 4th-Century Papyrus,” 1-6. 

ee AJ. Hoogendijk, “Page of an Oracle Book: Papyrus Kellis 96.150,” in Proceedings of the 
27th International Congress of Papyrology, ed. T. Derda, A. Lajtar, and J. Urbanik (Warsaw: 
The Journal of Juristic Papyrology Supplements, 2016), 595-622. 

ff K.A. Worp, “A New Demosthenes Fragment from Kellis,’ Symbolae Osloenses 89, no. 1 
(2015): 148-55. 

gg K.A. Worp, “A New Wooden Board from the Temple at Kellis,” Archiv für Papyrusforschung 
und verwandte Gebiete 3 (1997): 1014-20. 

hh With description of find location by Hope, Worp and Hope, “A New Fragment of Homer,’ 
206-10. 

ii With description of find location by Hope, Hope and Worp, “Miniature Codices from 
Kellis.” 
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Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 
P.Bingen 119a and bï Fourth century House 4,room13, Papyrus 
Greek business level 2 
P.Bingen 120 Fourth century House 4, roomıb, Papyrus 
Greek business levelı 
account 
P.Bingen 16*« Greek account Temple area, Clay tablet 
gateway to second 
temenos 
TM 140729 and Census C/2/5, context 4 Papyrus 
140730! declarations (roof collapse) 
(132, 146 CE) 
TM 140731 Loan of money C/2/5, context 4 Papyrus 
(138 CE) roof collapse) 
TM 140732 Repaymentof  C/2/5, context 4 Papyrus fragments 
loan (145 CE) roof collapse) 
TM 140733 Repaymentof  C/2/5, context 4 Papyrus fragment 
loan roof collapse) 
TM 140734 Contract, rent/ C/2/5, context 4 Papyrus fragment 
saleofahouse (roof collapse) 
TM 140735 Tax receipt C/2/5 Papyrus fragment 
-mm Mythological West of Shrine 11 Ostracon 
story of Kyknos (Area D/3) 


son of Poseidon 


jj With description of find location by Hope, Bagnall and Worp, “Two 4th Century Accounts 
from Kellis, 495-509. 

kk With description of find location by Hope, Worp and Hope, “A Greek Account on a Clay 
Tablet,” 471-85. The excavation reports mention another clay tablet with a Greek account 
(?) found in the Roman Villa (Area B, 3/1/1). Of this new tablet is said it mentions “Psais 
the priest.” Bowen et al., “Brief Report on the 2007 Excavations at Ismant el-Kharab,” 27. 

ii With description of find location by C.A. Hope, in Bagnall, Worp, and Hope, “Family 
Papers,” 228-53. 

mm K.A. Worp, “A Mythological Ostrakon from Kellis,” in Oasis Papers 3, ed. G.E. Bowen and 
C.A. Hope (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2003), 379-82. 
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(cont.) 
Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 
—nn Order from Main Temple Papyrus 
chief priest to = D/1/75.13 
- Order from Main Temple Papyrus 
chief priest to = D/1/75.13 
komarch 
- Order by Main Temple Papyrus 
Stonios D/1/75.25 
—00 Petition Main Temple Papyrus 
to prefect D/1/84.19 
(289-300) 
- Stonios (?) Main Temple Papyrus 
petition to D/1/75.4 
prefect 
- List of priests Main Temple Papyrus 
D/1/75-5 
-— Petition Main Temple Papyrus fragment 
D/1/75.16 
- Hypographe Main Temple Papyrus 
(response to D/1/75.2 
petition?) 
- Account Main Temple Papyrus 
D/1/75.2 
- Report to Main Temple Papyrus 
strategos (?) D/1/75.16 
about priests 
- Regnal formula Main Temple Papyrus 
D/1/75-3 
- Regnal formula Main Temple Papyrus 


(5x) 


D/1/75.1, 19, 20, and 
from Shrine 1 (D/2/1 


and D/1C/3) 


nn The following twelve texts have been published in Worp, “Short Texts from the Main 


Temple,’ 333-49. 


oo Published earlier in Kaper and Worp, “A Bronze Representing Tapsais of Kellis, 116. 
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(cont.) 

Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 

P.Gascou 67PP Contract for House 4, room 4, Papyrus 
irrigation work level 2 

P.Gascou 68 Account of House 4, room 4, Papyrus (verso of 
wheat and level 2 P.Gascou 67) 
barley 

P.Gascou 69 Petition D/8, room 7 Papyrus 
(325-30 CE?) 

P.Gascou 70 Receipt A/o, level 1 Papyrus 
(304-24 CE?) 

P.Gascou 71 Tax receipt D/8, east corridor Papyrus 
(337 CE) room 4, level 2 

P.Gascou 72 Order for D/8, room 1 Papyrus 
payment 
(340-5 CE) 

P.Gascou 73 Receipt for rent C/1, room1, level 3b Papyrus 

P.Gascou 74 Receipt for rent C/1, room 4, level 2b Papyrus 

P.Gascou 75 Fragment of C/1, room 4, level 3b Papyrus 
receipt 

P.Gascou 76 Fragment D/8, room 8 Papyrus 
dating (with 
reference to 
Britain) 

P.Gascou 77 Dating formula D/8, east corridor, Papyrus 
(339 CE) room 4, level 2 

P.Gascou 78 Dating formula D/8, south corridor Papyrus 
(309 CE) 

P.Gascou 79 Fragment of D/8, east corridor, Papyrus fragments 


administrative room 4, level 2 
account 


pp P. Gascou 67-88 are published in Worp, “Miscellaneous New Greek Papyri from Kellis,” 
435-83. 
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(cont.) 
Abbreviation Content Find Location Material 
P.Gascou 81 Fragment of D/8, room 1 Papyrus 
personal letter 
P.Gascou 82 Official D/8, room 8 Papyrus (folded 
correspondence several times) 
P.Gascou 83 Perfume House 4,roomib, Bottom of a small 
recipe/medical level wooden box 
prescription 
P.Gascou 84 Amulet House 4, roomıb, Papyrus (folded) 
level 2 
P.Gascou 85 Amulet House 299 Piece of wooden 
board 
P.Gascou 86 Amulet House 2, level 16 Papyrus fragment 
P.Gascou 87 Amulet D/8, east corridor, Papyrus fragment 
room 4, level 2 
P.Gascou 88 Enigmatic text A/10/63, level u Papyrus 


(magical?) 


qq P.Gascou 85 and 86 have inv. No. A/2/134 and A/2 level 16, both are without correspond- 
ing number(s) in the archaeological reports found in the editions of Coptic and Greek 


documents. 


General Observations regarding the Find Locations 


The majority of the documents listed in this table derive from individual find loca- 
tions. Only in some exceptional cases are documents joined together from widely dis- 
persed locations. An example of the latter are the fragments of P.Kellis vi Gr. 97: pieces 
of a codex leaf with a section of the Acts of John and a Manichaean psalm, which were 
found in House 1, House 3 and the North Building. According to the excavator, this indi- 
cates a multiphased disposal process over a period of time. The fragments in rooms 1 
and 2 of the North Building must have been part of the primary deposit (the last coin in 
the deposit is from Constants 11, 347-58 CE), and the wind may have taken fragments 
to room 6. The distribution of the fragments into room 1 of House 3 and under the ani- 
mal manger in the courtyard of House 1 indicates the codex with the Acts of John and 
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the Manichaean psalm(s) was disposed before the last generation of occupants left 
these houses.* They may have used the discarded material from the North Building 
while raising the floor levels of House 3 (room 1). Was the original codex cast away 
intentionally? Was it no longer useful for the liturgical practice of the owners? It is 
unfortunately impossible to answer these questions. It should, however, be noted that 
the KAB and the Isocrates codex were found in similar layers of rubbish in House 2, 
room g (which used to be the kitchen). The mud brick oven in this room was no longer 
in use, and a layer of animal droppings beneath the wooden boards suggests it was 
used as a stable for some time before the disposal of the wooden codices. 

There are a few other examples of widespread dispersal of fragments from a single 
document.” In most of these instances, simple explanations like the wind may be the 
most probable, since several rooms were connected. The distribution of Mani’s Epistles 
fragments is harder to explain; they were found all over House 3 (room 1, deposit 2; 
room 3, deposit 3, room 6, deposit 3 and 4; room 8, deposit 4; room 11, deposit 7).° At 
which point in time was this papyrus torn? 

The large number of papyri fragments in House 3 — in particular in room 6 — is stag- 
gering. Over three thousand papyrus fragments have been found in this house alone, 
surrounded by domestic rubbish and an equally staggering number of ceramics.’ The 
location of the papyri fragments and ceramics suggests that most of the papyrus let- 
ters were stored in vessels, as discussed in chapter 1. While we are still awaiting a final 
publication of the excavation, we can already see this pattern in House 3, rooms 8, 9, 
and 10.8 According to the initial publications and reports, a number of papyri were 
found in close proximity to large jars, presumably water kegs.9 The overview in Table 19 
shows that the Petros letters were kept together, presumably with at least several of 
the letters from Pamour’s family in the same jar. Some of the Orion letters were kept 
together in room g (with the exception of one fragment from room 10). Similarly, the 
majority of the letters associated with Makarios derived from room 6 in House 3 (with 
one exception found in room 3).!° 


4 Hope, “The Archaeological Context of the Discovery of Leaves from a Manichaean 
Codex,” 160-1. 

5 Worp, GPK1, 3-4. 

6 According to Hope, “The Archaeological Context,” 120. See Gardner, KLT2, 14-22 for a 
reconstruction. 

7 C.A. Hope et al., “Dakhleh Oasis Project: Ismant el-Kharab 1991-92,” Journal of the Society 
for the Study of Egyptian Antiquities 19 (1989): 4. 
Hope, “The Archaeological Context,” 104. 
Table distilled from Hope, “The Archaeological Context,’ 120-21. 

10 Hope, “The Archaeological Context,” 108 and table 4 on page 20. 
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TABLE19 Overview of some of the papyrus finds in House 3 


Find locations Deposit no. Documents Main characters or authors 


(abbreviated) 


Gigb, 20, 21a, 31,41, Pamour son of Psais (4x) 
49, 50, 65, 66, C43 


& G20, 21a, 38b, 50, Pamour (?) (2x), Psais son of 


House 3, room 8, P61 & P65, 
deposit 3 and Philammon (3x), 

C38, 39 Pamour, Tehat, Petros (2x) 
House 3,room 8, P63 G20, 21b, Mani’s 
deposit 4 Epistles 
House 3, room 9, P51 &P52& (Ci5,16, 40 & G30, 
P56 & P57 38a, 38b & G30, of Pamour (3x), Pamour & 

38b, C41& G71, C15 Psais 


G33, 37, C18 


Orion, Petros (?), Psais son 
deposit 3 


Pamour son of Psais, 
Takysis, Orion 


House 3, room 10, P17 
deposit 3 


Finds from House 2 show similar patterns (Table 20), although only the papyri in 
room 2 (deposit 2) were found in close proximity to ceramic jars. One cluster of 
papyri is associated with Pausanias and Gena, while another cluster relates to Tithoes 
and his family. On the basis of this clustering, it can be concluded that these docu- 
ments were stored together in a family archive in the rooms (or below the roof) where 
they were found, rather than disposed of randomly after the village was abandoned. 


TABLE 20 Overview of some of the papyrus finds in House 2 


Find locations 


Documents 


(abbreviated) 


Main characters 


House 2, room 2, deposit 2 (roof 


G4, 10, 11, 12,2 C12 


Pausanias, Tithoes 


collapse) 

House 2, room 5, deposit 3 G6,8 Pausanias, Tithoes 
House 2, room 6, deposit 3 and 5 G6, 7,8 Pausanias, Tithoes 
House 2, room 7 (cupboard G5,9 Pausanias, Tithoes 


under stairs) 


a But note that one other fragment of this letter was found in the North Building, room, north 


of levels 2 and 4. 


11 Hope, “The Archaeological Context,” 105. 
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Prosopography of Makarios’s and Pamour’s 
Relatives 


This prosopography of a selection of the Kellis letters includes most of the relatives of 
Makarios and Pamour 111, but focuses on those who are discussed in the main text. The 
creation of a fuller prosopography and an updated onomasticum remains paramount. 
The notes here should be read in the context of the prosopography in cpT1 and the 
reconstructed family trees in chapter 1. For most reconstructions, I am indebted to the 
editors of the Kellis papyri. I have only referred to their editions for the most contro- 
versial identifications, or where I deviate from their reconstruction. The abbreviations 
in this appendix are shortened, G = P.Kellis 1 Gr. + no., C = P.Kellis v and vii Copt. + no. 
The bold font indicates that a letter was (probably) written by the individual, while 
non-bolded font indicates other letters that only mention their name. 


Andreas 


C12 (?), Cig, C25, C26, C36, C37, C59 (reconstructed) C65, C71, C73, C79, C84, C86, C88, 
C92 (?), C96, C105, C107 (?), Ci, Cus, G71, P92.1 
Andreas is one of the most enigmatic figures in the corpus, as he is greeted by many 
but his exact relationship with his addressors is never entirely clear. Pamour greeted 
Partheni “and her children by name, especially my son Andreas” (C71). In C84, 
Theognostos writes the following to Psais 111: “our son Andreas, if he is unoccupied, 
let him come to us.” Pegosh greets him as “my son” (C73) and as “brother” (C79), while 
Pamour 11 describes him as Theognostos’s son (G71). The passages place Andreas in 
in the generation after Theognostos and Pamour 111, but it remains unclear whether 
he was a child of one of these people.! P92.1 is an unpublished fragment, written by 
Andreas to Psais.” C36 is a letter sent from Ouales to Psais and Andreas, which has led 
the editors to reconstruct Andreas and Ouales in the fragmentary C59. 

Several other figures with the name Andreas feature in the Greek and Coptic letters. 
In C78, Andreas, son of Tone is greeted, and the Andreas greeted by Timotheos in Cg2 


1 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 135 suggest that if Theognostos was the husband of 
Partheni, Andreas might have been their son. Cf. Teigen The Manichaean Church in Kellis, 
65-67. 

2 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 247. 
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might have been a third individual. The village scribe in G45 is yet another individual. 
In C107, Andreas is addressed by a certain Dorotheos, but the letter lacks references to 
other familiar names. 


Apa Lysimachos 


C21, C24, C29, C30, C72, C82, G67 

Lysimachos, who is often addressed with the honorary “Apa,” was a close contact of 
Makarios and his sons. Lysimachos also had connections to Theognostos, Philammon, 
and others who traveled with him (see C72 postscript). He was one of the Manichaean 
elect. 


Charis (Wife of Philammon 11) 


Cig, C20, C24 (unnamed), C25, C26, C64, C66, C67, C70, C76 (postscript), C102, C105 (?) 
See notes at Philammon 11. In C64, she is greeted by Maria (wife of Pamour 111) as 
“mother Chares and her children.” In C76, she adds a postscript to Pegosh’s letter to 
Partheni, which has led some to suggest that she may have been Pegosh’s wife.? In 
several letters she is referred to without her husband (maybe he passed away? See C70, 
C76, C102, C105). 


Horos (Son of Maria and Pamour 111) 


G30, G72 


Hor (Presumably More than One Individual) 


Distinguishing between the various individuals called Hor (and variations of this 
name) is nearly impossible. Two identifications are of crucial importance: who is the 
Hor associated with Apa Lysimachos, and who are the author and recipient of C15—18? 
Decisions regarding these two questions influence the identifications in other letters. 


3 The option is considered in Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cpT2, 99. But see also the reconstruc- 
tion in which she is the wife of Philammon. Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT, 23, 38-9. 
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Hort 

Apa Lysimachos is closely associated with Hor, as he is included in the postscript in 
C72 and addressed by Apa Lysimachos in C30. Both of these letters mention a “brother 
Psais,” whom I identify with Psais 111. Psais 111, Pamour 111 and Pegosh greet Hor in 
their letters (C70, C76, G72), and so did Philammon 11 (C80, C81, C82) and Theognostos 
(C84, see also Ciz1). If we take these passages to be referring to the same individual, 
he may have been a very central figure. G72 mentions a Horos, presumably the son of 
Pegosh or Pamour III. 


Hor 11 
“father Horos” is addressed by Pegosh in C78—79. Since he is a senior figure, he is prob- 
ably not to be identified with the recipient of C30 and C80-832.* It is unclear whether 
“father Hor” in C43, C94 is the same individual. 


Hor 111 

It is difficult to see whether the Hor associated with Ploutogenes (presumably from the 
same generation as Psais 111 and Andreas, see G75, C89) is the same as one of the previ- 
ous figures. A logical identification would be Hor 1, as he was closely associated with 
Pamour 111 and his brothers. This would be acceptable for the Hor in G75, C89, C36, 
C105, but less acceptable in C115, where Hor and Piene are children (presumably from 
the generation after Psais 111). If we combine this with the notes on Ploutogenes 111 
and Hor, it seems most logical to discern yet another Hor (now designated as Hor Iv) 
in C36 (reconstructed) and C5. The sub deacon Hor in C124 is yet another individual. 

The question remains, who is addressed by Orion in C15-17? The recipient of these 
letters was familiar with Manichaean terminology and was a contemporary of Tehat 
(C18, C43, C50, C58?). Cross-referencing prosopographical information suggests a date 
in the 350s, slightly earlier than Hor 1, but there is not enough evidence to identify the 
recipient of C15—17 with the “father Hor” of C78 and C79. 


Jemnoute (Daughter of Maria and Pamour 111) 


Cig (once?), C25, C26, C44 (?), G30 (unnamed), C64 (unnamed), C65, C71, C72 (?), G71 
She is probably to be identified with the J(e)mnoute of C25 and C44. In G71, Pamour 111 
greets “mother Maria and the little Tsempnouthes” and requests that the “girl” to be 
sent, probably as a maid, and in C64 Pamour 111 and Maria repeat this request. The 
use of this adjective dovetails with Pamour’s “little Tsempnouthes” in G71.5 In C65 and 


4 Contra Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cDT2, 106. 
5 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cpT2, 46. 
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C71, Maria greets her (unnamed) mother with “my daughter Jemnoute,” but in light 
of Pamour’s greeting in G71 it seems reasonable to identify the older Maria, wife of 
Makarios, with the mother of Maria, wife of Pamour 111.8 In this reconstruction, Maria 
(Makarios’s wife) is the mother of Maria (Pamoutr’s wife), and Jemnoute stays with her 
grandmother while Pamour and his wife work in Aphrodite. It is, however, difficult to 
reconcile this reconstruction with Pamour’s promise to pay for her travel and present 
wool for a cloak as “her hire” (G71). 

The Jnpnoute in the list of people traveling with Apa L. (C72) and the Jemnoute in 
the economic account (C44) are distinct individuals, but contemporary to Jmnoute. 
Makarios also greets two Tshemnoute’s in Cig, but only refers to one as “my daughter.” 


Kapiton (Son of Kapiton) 


C65, C70, C72, C75, C76, C77, C81, C92, C86, C108, C109, C116, G45, G71, G76 

Kapiton son of Kapiton (patronym in G45) was married to Tagoshe, the sister of 
Psais 111, Pegosh and Pamour 111. As such he was often addressed by the brothers (C65, 
C72, C77),” and he is referred to in business and travel arrangements (C81, C82, C86, 
C108, Cu6). In one of Pegosh’s letters (C75), Kapiton adds his own greetings to Tagoshe. 
G76 shows that Kapiton became estranged from his wife, and Pegosh writes that he 
no longer knows if Kapiton is alive. Kapiton is presumably the author of a letter to 
his wife (C109 spelling her name as Tegsogis (?)). The Kapiton in G45, who borrowed 
money from someone in the hamlet of Thio (386 CE), may be his son, because Pegosh 
reports that his former brother-in-law moved to the Nile valley.9 


Kyria (Wife of Psemnoute) 


C12 (?), Cig, C20, C21, C22, C25, C44, C66 (unnamed), C68, C82 

Kyria has been associated with Psemnoute and they are addressed at least three times 
with Maria (C20, C21, C22). Since Matthaios addresses them as “father Psemnoute and 
mother Kyria” (C25), they were probably married and belonged to the generation of 
Makarios and his wife Maria. Kyria could have been Maria’s sister.!° The alternative 


6 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cpT2, 52. If so, it is remarkable to see no connection to 
Makarios, who did greet his daughter Tsempnouthes at least once. 

On the double greeting, see Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 103. 

Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp T2, 100-1. 

Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cDT2, 100. 

10 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp77, 29. 


oOo on 
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spelling Goure/Gouria (C20 and Cig) may indicate that Mother Goure/Gouria in C68 
and C82 is the same woman, maybe addressed after the death of her husband.” In 
this latter letter, Philammon 11 greets “my mother Gouria and my sister and her hus- 
band and her daughter.” If Gouria is indeed Kyria, the wife of Pshempnoute, and if 
she is the sister of Maria, we can connect both the Kyria-Pshempnoute couple and 
Philammon to the Makarios archive.!? There is, however, no definitive evidence to 
identify Philammon as the biological son of Kyria. 


Maria (Wife of Makarios, Mother of Matthaios and Piene) 


Cig, C20, C21, C22, C24, C25, C26, C29, C70, C76, G71 

Maria is addressed by both her sons and her husband. Pamour 111, Pegosh, and their 
wives greeted her as “mother Maria” (C70, C76), which probably indicates her position 
in the generation older than them. 


Maria (Wife of Pamour 111) 


C25, C26, G71, C64, C65, C66, C71, C77 

Maria adds her postscript to a number of letters by Pamour 111, most of which are 
probably sent from Aphrodite. In C25.57 Maria (Makarios’s wife) asks about the name 
of Maria’s (Pamour’s wife) (newborn?) daughter. In C26.46 Matthaios discusses this 
Maria in a letter to his mother. 


Makarios 


C19, C20, C21, C22, C24, C25 (postulated) 

Makarios is the father of Matthaios and Piene, husband of Maria. His letters often 
address Maria, Kyria, and Pshemnoute. He is to be distinguished from the Makarios 
in C43, Gio, G46. 


11 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp 7r2, 131. Although the Gouria (daughter of... (unnamed)) in 
Cig.73 is not necessarily the same as the Gouria in C1g.74 and/or C1g.82 (Makarios calls 
her “my mother Gouria’). 

12 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp 72, 118. 
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Matthaios (and Variant Spellings, Son of Makarios) 


Cig, C20, C21, C25, C26, C27 


Pamour I 


G4(?), Gigb, G20, G21, G30, G31, G33, G38ab, G41, G42, G44, G50, G66 (?), G76, 

Gigb is a prefectoral hypographe in Pamour son of Psais and Philammon’s petition. 
G20 and G21 (from the first decades of the fourth century) are petitions by Pamour son 
of Psais. G30, G33, G38ab, G42, G44, G50, G76 is patronym only. 


Pamour II 


G42 
Pamour 11 is the uncle of Pamour 111. He was Psais 11’s brother, as he identifies himself 
in a loan document (G42) as the son of Pamour I and Takose/Tekysis. 


Pamour 111 (Son of Psais, Grandson of Pamour) 


C22 (?), C24, C25, C26, C64, C65, C66, C67, C68, C69, C70, C71, C72, C77, C80, C82, G24, 
G33, G71, G72, G73(?) 

Pamour 111 is the son of Psais 11 and the brother of Pegosh/Pekysis (greeted as brother 
in C24, C25, mentioned together in C80). Presumably, they had a third brother, Psais 111, 
with whom they corresponded regularly. Pamour 111 traveled with Philammon 11 
(C82), Pegosh (C77), and maybe also with Matthaios (C26) for business purposes. In 
G24, Pamour son of Psais is included in a legal petition. G24 mentions a Pebos son of 
Pamour, which might indicate that Pamour 111 had another son.!8 


Partheni (Wife of Pegosh) 
Cig (?), C25, C47, C64, C70, C71, C75, C76, C83, C102, G76 (unnamed) 
Partheni is the wife of Pegosh. She is addressed twice in his letters (C75, C76) as 
“my lady Parthene.” She is also greeted several times by the other brothers (C70 by 


Pamour 111 or Pegosh, C64 and C71 by Pamour 111, C102 by Psais 111). Cig, C25 and C47 


13 On the dating of this text, see Worp, GPK1, 114. 
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may refer to the same person, although the texts are generally considered to be earlier 
and refer to a “mother Partheni,’ which may point to an elderly lady. The Partheni in 
Cig is, moreover, located in the hamlet Thio. C25 mentions a son of Partheni. The use 
of short names is also confusing, as Partheni might have been addressed as Heni in 
several letters (C76, C83). If that is a correct understanding of the shortened name, 
one might wonder whether the Heni in other letters also refers to this Partheni (C26, 
C33, C38, C44, C45). A strong connection exists between C83 (Theognostos mentioning 
“father Pollon” and “sister” Heni) and C45 (with the same names).!5 


Pegosh (Brother of Pamour 111) 


C24, C25, C26, C65, C66, C67, C68, C69, C70 (?), C73, C74, C75, C75, C76, C77, C78, C79, 
C80, C82, C108, C109, C120 (?) G44, G68, G71, G72, G76 

Pegosh/Pekysis is the son of Psais, and grandson of Pamour (C75 address). He is 
Pamour 111’s brother. They are often addressed together (C24, C25, C80) and corre- 
spond regularly with each other. They belong to Matthaios’s generation (who greets 
them as brothers). Pegosh lived in Antinoopolis (G71), and wrote to his brother about 
the liturgical duties of his son (G72). In G76, he offers a surety for his former brother- 
in-law Kapiton’s tax debt. G44 details a loan of money from April 382 CE, which dates 
Pegosh’s activities into the 380s. The letters C73—C79 are mostly addressed to Psais 111 
(C73, C74) and Partheni (C75, C76). The latter seems to have been his wife (see notes 
at Partheni, in C25 a son is mentioned as well). C7o was either written by Pamour III 
or Pegosh.!6 C120 was a letter to Pamour written by a “Pekos,” who, despite the variant 
spelling, may be the same person.!” 


Piene (Son of Makarios) 


C20, C21, C24, C25 (postulated), C29 


14 On the use of these truncated names see Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 39, 60, 71. 
Reference is made to Bagnall and Ruffini, Amheida I. Ostraka from Trimithis, Volume 1, 60. 

15 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cp71, 25. I consider the weaver in C44 someone else and do 
not recognize Partheni in C38. The (H)eni in C26 and C33 may connect Partheni stronger 
to the Makarios family, but Iam not convinced she is in fact the same person. 

16 See notes on the address at Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cDT2, 69-70. 

17 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 84. 
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Philammon I 


Gigb, G49, G65 

There seems to have been another Philammon in the older generation, as he addresses 
Tekose, the mother of Pamour 11 (G65).!® In Gigb he is associated with Pamour 1. G49 
also dates back to the early years of the fourth century. 


Philammon 11 (Husband of Charis) 


Cig, C24, C25, C64, C65, C66, C73, C77 
Philammon 11 is probably the husband of Charis, as they are greeted together several 
times (Cig, C25). Since Makarios greets them as “brother” and “sister,” and Matthaios 
and Gena opt for the more formal “father” and “mother” Philammon 11 and Charis 
belong to the generation of Makarios. 


Philammon III 


C78, C79, C80, C81, C82, C88 (?), C89 (?), C108, C14 (?), C122 (?), G64 (?), G71, G72, G79 
In G71, Philammon is mentioned by Pamour 111, but without a family-designator. C78 
and C79, written by Pegosh to father Horos, also contain a reference to Philammon, 
but no family-designator is used in these letters either.!9 G79 reveals Philammon was 
a dromedarius, which is often associated with the military, but might have been used 
here as an indication of his occupation. The existence of other individuals with the 
same name cannot be ruled out, since we know at least one other Philammon who 
came from Tjkoou (C20). An identification with Lammon (C24, C65, C72, C77, C78) has 
been suggested, but is not likely because this person is addressed as “my son” by Pegosh 
and Pamour (C77, C72). Lammon is, however, distinguished from Philammon in C24. 
C122 derives from House 4, which makes it less likely that it refers to Philammon 111. 


Ploutogenes (Presumably More than One Individual) 


C36, C61 (?) C80, C85 C86, C87, C88, C89, Cgo, Cg1 (?), C94 (?), C105 (?), C106 (?), Cus 
(?), Cu8 (?), G58?, G75 


18 Worp, GPK, 37. 
19 Worp, GPK, 171. 
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Ploutogenes (and variant spellings) appears to be a central figure in the Kellis papyri, 
but he is difficult to place in terms of kinship relations. He belonged to the generation 
of Pamour 111 and his brothers, since he corresponded with Psais 111 and Andreas (C36 
(?), C85, C86, C88). Two potential identifications are of importance. The first is the 
identification of the Ploutogenes of C85—C8g with the recipient of the Teacher's let- 
ter (C61 addressing a Ploutogenios). The second is the usage of the short name Piena 
or Iena for Ploutogenes in Cgo, which leads us to wonder whether the Piena/Iena in 
other letters is to be identified with Ploutogenes, author of C85-89. The latter question 
is made more difficult by the appearance of a Hor and Iena, who are greeted several 
times (C91, Cu8, C36, C115, C105). C106 has been associated with C85 and C86 on the 
basis of the handwriting.”° In light of these questions, I distinguish between the fol- 
lowing individuals: 


Ploutogenes I 
Called “father Iena” in Cgo and C105. This man probably belonged to Psais 11’s gen- 
eration. An identification with the Ploutogenes in G58 would pin the date to the year 
337 CE. 


Ploutogenes 11 
Author of C85—C8g, who used the abbreviated name Piena (C88, C89).7! This individual 
was in the same generation as Psais 111, Andreas, and others. His greeting to Plotogenes 
and Hor (C89) indicates the presence of another figure with the same name.?? 


Ploutogenes 111 
On the same generational level as Ploutogenes 11 (greeted in C89.19 as “brother”) 
or in the generation below Psais 111 and Andreas (since in C36 and Cus they are 
addressed as “little brothers” or as “the children”). Could Cg1 have been addressed to 
this Ploutogenes 111/Iena and Hor (cf. C105)? In G75, Psais 111, Ploutogenes, and Hor 
are greeted as if they belong to the same generation. Could there have been a Hor in 
Ploutogenes 11’s generation? 


20 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, cpT2, 143. 

21 In C88 Ploutogenes/Piena greets Kepitou (?) = Kapiton, Philammon and Mother Lo. 
Which leads me to identify this Ploutogenes with the author of C85-86. Many unfamiliar 
names feature in C89. 

22 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 143, 153-5. 
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Psais I 


Psais 1 does not appear in the Kellis corpus except as a patronym. 


Psais 11 (Son of Pamour) 


C25, C64, C65, C66, C70, C71, C72, C73 (unnamed), C77 (?), C82, C105, C108, Cuo, G3o, 
G32, G38ab, G44, G50, G75 (?), G76. 

Psais 11 lived for a long time and served as paterfamilias for the extended family. As 
such, he is addressed by his sons, their wives, and others as “father Pshai/Psais.” In G75 
he may be greeted as “my most esteemed brother Psais the great.” Pegosh’s reference 
to “father Shai” in C77 could also refer to someone else. Cio is presumably written 
by father Psais 11 to his sons Pamour 111 and Pegosh.?3 G32 is a lease contract (from 
364 CE). G38ab (333 CE) is a grant for a plot of land. In G30 (363 CE) Psais 11 represents 
his son Pamour 111 and grandson Horos in a case about land ownership in Aphrodite. 
G33, G44, G76 mention only a patronym. 


Psais 111 (Brother of Pamour 111) 


Cig (?), C30, C35, C36, C37, C57 (?), C59 (?), C62 (?), C64, C65, C67, C70, C71, C72, C73, 
C77, C78, C79, C80, C84, C109 (?), Ci (?), G67, G71, G72, G75 (?). 

Although Psais 111 is not as explicitly connected to the family as his two brothers, he is 
frequently addressed as “brother” by Pamour 111 and Pegosh. Since Psais is a common 
name in the oasis, it is difficult to distinguish him from his father, Psais 11, and other 
individuals.*4 The identification in C35-37 is built on the presence of Andreas. The 
Psais in C19, C30, C109, and Ci could have been another person. Cu2 and G50 are 
probably associated with Psais Tryphanes.?5 


Psemnoute 


C12, C20, C21, C22, C25, C26, C33 (?), C66, G70 (?) 
Psemnoute was the husband of Kyria, and a close associate of Makarios. His name 
in C33 occurs without the presence of other familiar names. In G7o, another (?) 


23 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 221-4. 

24 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 77 expresses doubt, but also distinguishes the Pshai of 
C64, G71 and C72 from father Psais 11. 

25 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 11, 230-1. 
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Psempnoutes is addressed by Timotheos the carpenter. Other individuals with the 
same name are mentioned in G23, G24, G74, KAB 575, 1155. 


Tagoshe (Wife of Kapiton, Sister of Pamour 111) 


C64, C67, C75, C78, C83 (?), C96, C109 (?), C115, C120, C16? G76 (unnamed) 

Tagoshe is greeted several times by Pamour and Pegosh (C64, C67, C78, C120). In C83 
Theognostos mentions a “mother Tagoshe.”?6 She was the wife of Kapiton, but G76 indi- 
cates that he left her. She is presumably the author of C115, which addresses Psais 111. 
The children greeted in this letter could have been her children (especially Maria, who 
is addressed as “my daughter,” but this is less certain for Hor and Piena). 


Takose (Wife of Pamour 1) 


G30, G37, G42, G65 

Takose/Tekysis is the wife of Pamour 1 and mother of Psais 11 and Pamour 11, who 
included a matronym in some of their documents (G42 Pamour 11, Ggo Psais 11). 
In G37 (from 320 CE), Aurelia Takysis sells a part of her house. G65 is a letter from 
Philammon 1 to “my sister Tekose.” 


Tappollos (Mother Lo, Wife of Psais 11) 


C45, C48, C64, C65, C70 (?), C88, C103, C108, G44, G87 

Mother Lo is greeted several times by relatives of Pamour 111 (C64 by Pamour 111, C66 
by Maria, C108 by Psais 111, C7o by Pamour or Pegosh). The Lo in C70 could be another 
person since she is addressed as “sister Lo.” An amulet (G87) is made for “Lo.” In G44, 
Pegosh refers to his father and grandfather, and a grandmother named Tapollos. Could 
Tapollos be the same as the elderly “mother Lo”? The strongest supporting argument 
for this identification is the fact that Maria begins C64 by greeting the elderly ladies 
before moving on to more practical items.?” 


26 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 180 distinguishes between the Tagoshe/Tekysis in C96 
and the wife of Pamour 1. 

27 Worp, GPKI, 54 is carefully suggesting she may be identified with Tapollos. Cf. Gardner, 
Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 40, 46, 196, 214. 
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Theognostos 


C65, C71, C72, C73, C80, C81, C82, C83, C84, G67, G71 

Theognostos is strongly associated with Philammon 111, Pamour 111 and Pegosh. He 
is the recipient of a letter from Apa Lysimachos (G67). He is frequently addressed by 
the brothers (C80, C81, C82 to him alone, C65 and C72). How exactly Theognostos 
was related to Andreas, Hor, and Partheni is not clear. He could have been Partheni’s 
brother, and therefore, the brother-in-law of Pamour 111, Psais 111, and Pegosh. See also 
the notes on Andreas.?® 


The Teacher 


C20, C24, C25, C29, C61 

The Teacher is presumably a high-ranking Manichaean elect, working and traveling in 
Alexandria and the Nile valley. He is often mentioned by Makarios and his sons, one 
of which travels with the Teacher. The author of C61 self-identifies as “the Teacher” 
according to the anonymous style of Mani’s Epistles, but this may have been another 
individual (his predecessor or successor?). 


Unnamed (Son of Maria and Pamour 111) 


Postulated from G30 


28 Gardner, Alcock, and Funk, CDT2, 135, 142. 
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Christians 4, 31, 70, 82, 91, 101, 108, 110, 124, 
135, 142, 144, 147, 151, 154, 199, 218, 298 
Classification Manichaeism 6, 17-24, 
144-45 
Cologne Mani Codex 7,19, 23, 277 
Coptic 149, 150-54, 260 
Sahidic variations 53, 54, 134, 151, 269 
L-variations 150-52, 269 
Cross 
Crux ansata 107, 108, 253 
Cotton 58, 63, 64 
Commemoration rituals 
Crypto-Manichaeism 215, 302-3 
Churches 106-109, 213-15 
Small East Church 46, 106-8 
Large East Church 54, 108-9, 145, 214 
West Church 46, 106, 109, 213, 256-58 
other churches in the oases 106, 258 
Congregational group style 198, 219, 228, 
229, 279, 301 
Codex (usage) 10, 52, 80, 97, 268, 270, 271, 
273, 277-78 
Confession rituals 


212, 252 


210, 238-245 


206-209 


Dakhleh Oasis 1, 2, 41-46, 86, 94, 105 
Dakhleh Oasis Project 2, 55, 92 

Dayr Abu Matta 72, 106, 219 

Death ritual see Commemoration rituals 
D/8 see House D/8 

Didache 266 

Dovecote 46 


Easter 193-95, 211, 212, 215 

Economic interactions (relationship with gift 
giving) 64, 172, 174, 176-78, 179, 182, 185, 
186, 196, 292, 296 
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Elect 4, 7, 9, 73, 76, 77, 130, 134, 136, 138, 140, 
141, 148, 154, 166, 168, 170, 171-80, 181, 
184, 187, 198, 200, 205, 206, 207, 209, 
215, 237, 238, 342, 243, 262, 272, 281, 282, 
286, 294, 299, 302, and passim 
Education 76, 91, 97-99, 123, 262-26, 268, 
269, 289 
Epistles of Mani 7,10, 11, 47, 72, 78, 80, 82, 
85, 133, 135, 136, 140, 141, 150, 168, 208, 
237, 263, 264, 266, 271, 272, 282, 289, 
296 
Eschatology 210, 245-47, 259 
Esoteric knowledge 283-89, 273 
Everyday Groupness 4, 24, 27, 37, 149, 293, 
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Father of Light (of greatness, God of 

Truth) 2, 7-8, 80-85, 241, 273 
Family religion group style 60, 86, 198, 301 
Fasting 205, 206 


Gatherings (regular, Manichaean) 171, 
197—202, 206, 207, 228, 213-15, 276, 290, 
294, 301 

Gift giving 140, 154, 167, 176, 181, 182, 187, 195, 
see Alms 

Gnosis/Gnosticism 6, 19, 20, 23, 136, 150, 
242, 270, 301 


Graves see Cemeteries 
Groups 
religious 5, 15-6, 18, 23, 149, 150, 184, 
231, 291 
styles 27, 34, 73, 76, 77, 149, 187, 198, 199, 
272, 292, 303 
bonds 35,128, 155 
Groupism 23 
Groupness 24, 29, 34, 37, 126, 139, 150, 155, 


188, 219, 225, 227, 259, 300, 
see Manichaeanness 


Heresiology 5,19, 182-85 
Homilies u 


Horoscopes 44, 55, 92, 98, 99, 100, 105, 123, 
201, 279 

House1 48, 51, 205, 214 

House 2 48, 51, 205, 214 

House 3 48-51, 53, 106, 111, 112, 118, 205 

House 4 53, 95, 14 

House 5 54-5, 95, 106 
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House D/8 52-56, 103, 110 

Household support structures 172, 179-82, 
196 

Identity theories 2, 4, 12, 15, 21, 115, 124, 135, 
136, 148, 198, 228, 229, 231, 297 

Identification 20, 31, 33, 125, 127, 294, 295 

see Self-identification 

Imrt y 

Itinerancy group style 60, 73-5, 77, 86, 301 

Iran see Mesopotamia 

Jesus 9, 20, 22, 78, 102, 202, 211, 212, 241, 243, 
2.44, 246, 269 

Jews 111, 199, 269 

Judgment of Peter 262, 265-65 

Kharga Oasis 42, 45, 251, 255 

Kellis 2-7, 12, 16, 20-24, 30, 44, 69, 93, 95, 


96, 98, 105 
Kellis Agricultural Account Book (KAB) 45- 
46, 71, 72, 103, 109, 111, 190, 194, 278 


Kephalaia 10, u, 181, 207, 272-73, 286-88 
Kinship language 60-1, 131-35, 146-47, 154, 
181 


Latin 6, 7, 73, 75, 137, 206, 271, 285 

Latter-day Saints (Mormons) 21 

Letter writing (habits, customs) 
127-29 

Letters of recommendation 74, 18, 137, 
175-76, 187-88, 218, 296 

Light Mind 85, 125, 126, 134, 136, 139, 140, 
148, 154, 191, 241, 291 

Living Gospel 10, 78, 261, 266, 276, 281, 289 

Literacy see Education 

Liturgical calendar see Gatherings 

Liturgical service (village) 15-6 

Living Soul 7, 8, 132, 139, 166, 170, 172, 174, 
182, 183, 245, 246, 294 


35-36, 


Magic 
Mani 


101-5, 280-1, see Amulets 

5, 6, 76, 170, 181, 207, 209, 214, 216, 219, 
228, 234, 260, 269, 271, 277, 284, 286, 
291, 303 
Manichaeanness 29, 33-34, 37, 39, 40, 72, 
82, 126, 127, 153, 167, 198, 202, 205, 213, 
219, 229, 230, 258, 262, 277, 289, 290, 
292-96, 298, 301-3 
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Marked and unmarked language 27, 39, 54, 
66, 72, 74, 80, 86, 111, 115, 118, 124, 125, 
127, 129, 134, 292 
Mesopotamia (Iranian Manichaeism) 2, 5, 
6, 11, 102, 132, 203, 206, 210, 217, 238, 296 
Military see Army 
Minimalist religious interpretation 36, 37, 
138, 183, 184, 284 
Mission (Manichaean) 11-12, 22, 75, 104, 
200, 215, 216, 161, 273, 273, 287, 290 
Monasticism 170, 189, 219 
Monastery (Manichaean) 
Mothis 41, 58, 93, 109, 117 
Mourning 232-37, 259 
Music 225-26 


76, 215—219 


Nag Hammadi Codices 150, 151, 265, 270 

Network 4, 32, 86, 181, 196 

New Testament manuscripts (finds) 
264, 269-70, see Biblical reasoning 

North Building 52 


42, 112, 


Olive oil 63, 64, 67, 93, 132, 173, 174, 176, 186, 
190-93 

Ostraca 3, 96, 97, 99 

Oxyrhynchus 74, 122, 137, 187, 189, 212, 223, 
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see Easter 
77, 78, 104, 147, 176, 187, 233 
Patronage 116-119, 137, 185, 186 
Pattek 1, 261 
Persecution 112-124 
Picture book 10, 288 
Politeness strategies 
141, 293 
Practice theories 25, 29, 128 
Pragmateia 10, 261 
Prayers (daily Manichaean) 
294 
Prayer-book 10, 261, 263, 266 
Prayer formulas 2, 80-86 
tripartite formula 81-83 
Prayer of the Emanations see Prayers (daily 


Pascha 
Paraclete 


128, 129, 132, 134, 140, 


48, 202-5, 264, 


Manichaean) 
Prayers of Serapion 82 
Priests (Christian) 10-11, 123, 141, 142,178 
Priests (Egyptian) 95-96, see Index of 


Names: Stonios, Aurelius 
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Psalmbook (Medinet Madi) 
210, 212, 220-23, 261 

Psalms (singing) 219-223, 224-228, 296 

Psalms of Herakleides 168, 237, 240-43, 259 


10, 11, 143, 207, 


Quanzhou 12 
Quotidian Turn 25, 26, 28 
Refrigerium meals 245-48, see Burial 
practices 

Roman legislation 
Reader (lector) 75, 142-3, 206, 262, 276, 284 
Religion 4, 23-27, 95 

conflict model gı, 92, 112, 113, 122-24 

definition 17-19 

domestic 95 

everyday 4, 5, 25-28 

group-specific 4, 23, 24 

primary/secondary 13 

utopian 13 
Religious knowledge differentiation 

see Esoteric knowledge 


100, 119, 122, 124, 214, 249 


Sasanian Empire 5 

Sayings 263, 264 

School see Education 

Scribal network group style 
280-83, 291 

Scribal practice/culture 
280-83 

Sectarian (nature Manicheism) 127, 147 

Self-identification 5,15, 20, 21, 33, 125, 
134-35 

Settled/Unsettled life 
299-303 

Shenoute of Atripe 189 

Sisinnios u 

Speech norms 35,79, 151-53 

Superiority (Manichaean claim on) 
286 

Synaxeis 11, 223, 261 

Syriac (usage) 5, 6, 7, 56, 122, 206, 213, 262, 
274-74 

Syzygos (or Twin) 


153, 262, 


85, 127-29, 268-69, 


31-33, 85, 155, 


14, 21, 


78, 242, 243 
Temple (of Tutu) see Tutu 
Textiles 50, 58-59, 175 
Tombs see Cemeteries 
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Transmigration of souls 22, 169, 172, 239, 
247 

Traveling 43, 66, 72, 73, 77, 173, 186, 187, 180, 
198, 200, 201, 291 

Treasure of Life 10, 261 

Treatise see Pragmateia 

Trimithis (Amheida) 41, 45, 62, 97, 98, 106, 
109, 113, 269 

Turfan 6 

Tutu (Tithoes) 5, 46, 92—96, 141, 251, 297 

Water wells 45 

Wanderers (sarakote, psalms of the) 
170, 171, 240 


10, 168, 
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Wealth 44, 45, 50, 64, 66, 86, 116, 186, 257 

Weavers (weaving) 58, 59, 71, 62, 173, 174, 
177, 179, 232 

Wine 9, 64, 186, 190, 193, 195, 212 

Wind 44, 45,57 

Women 2, 26, 60, 62, 143-46, 174, 175, 179, 
194, 282 

Wooden tablets 58, 66, 67, 203, 204, 219, 
262, 278, 286 

Wool 64, 66, 67, 177 

Zoroastrianism 5, 8, 15, 22, 105, 132, 170, 199, 
234, 249 


